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SIR, 

IT is a common obfervation, that the ge- 
nerality of fuch Freethinkers as are feri- 
rious, and have reaibned themfelves out of 
the Chriftian Religion, have at the fame 
fime rejeded the belief of a Deity. This 
muft arife either from their entertaining 
ibme Principles that lead equally to both 
thefe ablurdities ; or, which is more proba- 
ble, from their having no Principles at all ; 
from mere Scepticifm, and a habit of raif* 
ing Obje<£lions without ever attending to 
the anfwers ; without proceeding on any 
fettled grounds of enquiry, or endeavour- 
ing to eflablifh any thing : a temper of 
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mind which may eafily bring a Man to 
disbelieve any thing. But whatever be the 
Caufe of this, the Obfervation is remarkably 
verified in the prefent Age. Moft of our I 
modern UnbeUevers have fo far perplexed 
themfelves with Difficulties about the Law 1 
of Nature, and right Reafon, Liberty Divine I 
and Human, Prefcience, Providence, and 1 
the like, that they feem to be in univerfal ] 
Confufion. The chief defign of the follow- 
ing Book is to clear up fome of thefe Diffi- 
culties, to eftablifh true and proper Notions,! 
as well as to refute falJe and unworthy onesyl 
concerning the Exiftence and Attributes i 
God, and his Government of the World ;| 
concerning the Nature and Condition 
Man, the Obligations he lies under, thai 
Rule and End of his aflions ; and to buildl 
the whole upon fuch Principles of Reafoal 
as are perfeiUy confiftent with Revelation., 
This, 'tis hoped, will not be without its ufe' 
at prefent, in flopping the growth of Irre- 
ligion by ftriking at the Root of it ; it may 
have fome influence toward fettling thcl 
minds of the unlearned and unfiabh, and bof 
fufficient tho' not to reduce them to a hearty l 
profeffion of the true Faith, yet at lead to^ 
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hinder them from falling into downright In- 
fiddity ; efpecially if countenanc'd hy a 
Perfbn eminent for a thorough knowledge 
of thefe Subjefts, confefledly an able Judge, 
an upri^t Defender, a bright Example of 
Religion both reveaFd and natural ; ^ho is 
zealous to ailert the truth and enforce the 
neceflity of the Principal Do&rines and In- 
ftitutions of the one, as well as to eftablifh 
the true ground and fundamental Principle, 
and fix the proper Limits of the other : and 
above all, who has always the Courage to 
maintain thefe great Truths, howfbever un- 
fefhionable or unpopular they may be fbme* 
times made. 

Thefe, Sir, are very obvious reafbns for 
my being ambitious to prefix your Name to 
the following Work, and endeavouring t^ 
recommend it to the &vour of one to whom 
its Author wou*d have been defirous to ap- 
prove himfelf. 

*Tis with pleafure alfo that I take this op- 
portunity of declaring as well my ffenfe of 
the great benefits that attend the peru^l of 
your* Writings, which muft give equ^l 
warmth and convidion to all who have the 
lead concern for Religion ; as my experience 
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of that candid condefbenfion and commu- 
nicative temper, which is ready to encou- 
rage and inftrud): every young enquirer after 
Truth. 

To thefe more general Motives to an Ad- 
drefs of this kind) give me leave to add the 
many private Ohli^tions which in a parti- 
cular manner demand an acknowledgment 
from 



SIR, 



Tour mofl obliged 



Bumble ServanU 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



/Have always looked upon an Enquiry into the Cauje and 
Origin of Evily as one of the not left and moft import ai^ 
SuhjeSs in Natural Religion. It leads us into the moft exalted 
Speculations concerning the Exiftence and jit tributes of God^ 
and the Original of Things. It firft endeavours to difcover the 
true intent of the Deity in creating Beings at all^ and then 
furfues that Intent through the feverdlWorks of his Creation : 
itfliews htm this isfulfy anfivered at prefent kf the Inanimate 
and Brute Part^ and how it might and fhould he^ and why^ 
and in what refpeSt^ it is not by the Rational. It contemplates 
the Divine CEcononrf in the Government of the Univerfe^ 
fearches into the various Schemes of Providence^ and takes in 
the whole Compafs of Nature. 

Neither is its Ufcfiilnefs inferior to its Extent. It concerns 
every Man who pretends to aEt upon arty ferious Views here^ or 
to entertain any folid Hopes of Futurity. The Knowledge of it^ 
infome degree ^ is abfolutefy neceffary in order to the fettling 
in our Minds right Notions of the Nature and fVitt of God, 
and the Duties we owe him ; in order to the due Apprehenjion 
of his Defign in creating^ preferving^ and dir effing us ; and t9 
the regular ConduSl of our Lives and Enjoyment of qurfehes 
in that State and Condition wherein he has placed us. Nay^ 
while we are ignorant of this one Pointy what rational Plea- 
fur e can we take in knowi^g any other f JVhen I enquire how 
I got into this Worlds and came to bejx^t I am^ I am told 
that an ahfolutely perfeSl Being prji^duced me out of Nothings 
and placed me here on purpofe // communicate fome Part of 
his Happinefs to me^ and to make mCy in fome meafure^ Uke 
bimfelf — i'his End is not obtained \ — the direSl contrary 
appears \ — I find myfelf fiirrounded with nothing hut Per'* 
plexity^ Want and ABfery ; — By whofe fault I know not^ — 
How to better my f elf I cannot tell. What Notions of God and 
Goodnefs can this afford me ? — What Ideas of Religion ? r^ 
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What Hopes of a future State ? — For^ if GoJ^s Aim in pro^ 
ducing me be entirely unknown ; if it be neither his Glory, (as 
fome will have it) which my prefent State is far from advanc-^ 
ing\ — nor mine own Good, with which the fame is equalfy 
inconfiftent \ hoiv know I what I am to do here^ and in what 
manner I muft endeavour to pleafe him ? Or why fhould I 
endeavour it at all P^^ For j if I muft be miferable in this 
World, what Security hav£ I that IJhaU not be fo in an- 
other too \ (if there be one) fine e^ if it were the Will of fny 
Almighty Q-eator^ I might (for ought I fee) have been happy 
in both ? 

Such Thoughts as thefe muft needs difturb a F erf on that has 
any real Concern for his Maker's Honour y or his own Happi- 
nefs\that defires to pay him a reafonable Service^ and anfwer 
the End of his Creation: infhort^ that happens to think at all 
t^on thefe things ^ and to think for himfelf And therefore an 
Endeavour to rid the Mind of fome of thefe Ferplexities^ can-- 
not fure be unacceptable ^ and a Solution of atPf one of thefe 
Doubts^ is doing a piece of Service to Mankind which can ne- 
ver be unfeafonabk.-^ But the Ufefulnefsj as well as Antiqui- 
. tyy of the prefent Debate ; and the Abfurdity of the Manicheaa 
Scheme of accounting for Evil^ have been often explained^ and 
need not here to be infifted on : all that ever feemed wanting 
to an entire Conqu^ over thefe tlerstics^ and their abfurd 
Iffpothefisy was only a tolerable Solution of the man^ Difficulties 
which drove them into it : and this our Author has ejfeHed^ at 
J hope to make appear in the Sequel. 

There are two general ways of Reafoningj called Arguments 
^ Priori, and a Pofteriori, or according to what Logicians 
.commonly ftile the Synthetic and Analytic Method: The for- 
mer lays, down fome evident Principles, and then deduces the 
fever al Confequences neceffarily refulting from thein : The 
latter begins with the Phenomena themfehes^ and traces them 
up to /i?«> Original, and from the known Properties of thefe 
Phenomena arrives at the Nature of their Caufe. Now the 
former of thefe is evidently preferable^ where it can be had^ 
fmce th^ latter muft depend upon a large InduSlion of Particu- 
lars^ any of which failing invalidates the whole Argument and 
fpoils a Dmonftration. 
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At Attempt therefore toft^ew that the Suhjell before us is 
capable of the former Method^ muft he very defirable \ and this 
mar Author feems to have done^ without any precarious Sy- 
Jkm^ or illgrounded Hypothefis. Ktsfuperior Excellence con* 
^ in booing laid down^ and previoufy eftabUfhed fucbfolid^ 
fitbfianiial Principles as may be drawn out in infinitum, and 
ujHy apply ed to all the Difficulties that attend the prefent 

Hefirft of all enquires into the Nature and Perfeilions of 
tie Deity^ and his Defign in the Creation ; fettles the true 
Notion of a Creature^ and examines whether any could be per- 
fell ; and if not^ whether all fhould haw been made equaUy 
imperfeS ; or fever al in very different Claffes and Degrees. 
Having proved the lafioftbefe Opinions to be the true onCj he 
proceeds to the loweft Oafs of Bdt^Sj viz. Material ones : Hi 
enquires into the Nature and effential Properties of Matter» 
and the Laws of its Motion, and thereby eftabUJhes fucb 
Ruks as direSt us to the Solution of ^ the Difficulties at^ 
tending it as dijiributed into various Mafles, Syfiems^ and 
Animated Bodies. Hefbews the unan)oidablenefs^ and abfolute 
neceffity ^contrary Motions in Matter^ for the fame Reafons 
that it had any Motion at alU and confequently of Attritibn, 
Corrupdon and Diiibludon, and all the Natural Evils that 
attend them. In the next placcy from the Nature of a Self- 
moving Principle^ and the manner of its Operation^ he dedu- 
ces all the Irregularities incident to Volition, and the- AGdoni 
confequent thereupon. He fiates at large the true Notion of 
Free-Will, and demonftrates the abfolute Neceffity for it in 
every Rational Beings in order to its Happinefs^ Then ac- 
counts for the fever al Abufes of it^ and the Moral Evils a- 
rifing from thence^ and examines all the pofftble fFays of pre- 
venting them ; and upon the whote^ makes it appear that none 
<f thefe could have been originally avoided^ or can now be re- 
movedy without introducing greater ; and confequent fy that 
the very Permiffion of thefe Evils ^ and the ProduSion and 
Prefervation of thefe Beings j in the prefent State ^ is the highefi 
Infiance of infinite Wifdom^ Power and Goodnefs, 

Now thefe are not mere Arguments ad Ignorantiam : This 
is not telling us that we muft believe fugh andfuch things to be 
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the EffeSls of an injimtdj wife and good Gody though no Xlaris 
pf either Wifdom or Goodnefs appear in them \ which though 
it may be true, and all that perhaps am he faid in fome par-' 
ticular Cafes J yet haSy I thinks hut very little tendency to^ 
wards either the Conxion of an Infidil, or the SatisfaSion 
of a true Believer. When a F erf on isferioufiy contemplating 
any Farts of Nature^ and folicitoufy enquiring into their fe- 
veral Ends and Ufes^ no Pkafure furely can arife to himfelfi 
nor Devotion toward the Author of it ^ merely from the Per» 
flexity and Unaccountablenefs of thofe Parts. Naj^ every fuch 
Inftarue^ one would thinks mufi caft a damp upon his Spirits^ 
and prove an ungrateful RefleHion on his Jveaknefs^ a morti- 
fying Argument of bis ImperfeSHon. Whereas one Jingle Per» 
pkmty cleared up^ or ObjeSion anjweredj is a piece of real 
Knowledge gained^ upon which he can congratulate himfelf and 
glorify bis Maker. 

; Our Author therefore was not content with mere Ncgativ€i 
Arguments, and barely avoiding Difficulties^ by removing all 
Defeats from external things to our f elves ^ and multiplying In» 
fiances of the Narrownefs and Weaknefs of Human Under^ 
fianding : (which any one that thinks at all will foon be con» 
vifued of and heartily dejirous af han^g it fomewbat enlar» 
ged and improved^ to which this manner of Argumentation^ I 
fear^ contributes very little,) But he attacks his Adverfaries 
in their Jlrongeft Ho Ids ^ and plucks up the Manichcan Herefy 
iy the Roots : he fbews by certain pre-eftabUfhed Rules ^ and 
neceffary Confequence^ that we can eqfily reduce all to one fu» 
preme Heady and clearly comprehend how the prefent State of 
things is the very beji in all refpeSts^ and worthy of a moft 
wifcj powerful^ and beneficent Author : And why, taking the 
whole Syftem of Beings together , and every Clafs of them in 
its own Order y none could pofftbly have been made more per» 
felly or placed in a better. He proves , in the firft place (as 
we obferved) that no created Beings could be abfolutefy perfeSly 
land in the next, that no manner of Evil, or ImperfeSion was 
tolerated in them, but what was, either in their Clafs and 
manner of Exifience, abfolutely unavoidable, or elfe produHive 
offome Good more than equivalent : In both which Cafes there 
will be the faine Reafons for the Creation of fuch Beings in 
fuch Circumjiames^ together with their oomcomitant EvtlSj as 

there 
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iberi was fir awf Creatmat aU ; For which the file Reafon. 
mil 4^pear to hem Intention in the Creator of communicating 
H^^pfimfs to as ma9ff Beings as could be made capable ofit^ 
m$ the very beft Terms% or a Refolution not to omit the leaft 
Degree ofipart Good on account offuch Evilsy as did not 
counterballance it : Or {which is the very fame j Jince it will 
be evident that the Prevention of all the prefent Evils ^ in a^ 
lef coMceivable Manner^ would have been of worfe Confequence 
than the Permiffion of them) an Intention always to cbcofe the 
kafi of two EvilSj when both cannot be avoided. 

TUs fnu^ be granted to come up to the Point ; and when 

it is once made appdreni^ wHl be a full andfufficient Anfwer 

to that dd triumphant ^uifiion^ Viikv^ ri Kaxov ; it will be 

an mnpU Vindication of the Divine Providence ; a Demonftra- _ 

tion of the Power^ and Wifdam^ and Goodnefs of God in the 

ProduSioBj Prefervation^ and Government of the Umverfe\ 

and as much as a reafonable Man can expeS or defsre. And 

I heartify wifib this Method had been taken by more ofthofe 

Authors that have wrote on the prefent SubjeHy and the Ar^ 

gument purfued a little farther by Natural Li^ght^ in order 

togivefome L^ht and Confirmation even to Revelation itfelf^ 

in the/e inquifitive DaySj wherein a great manffeem unwilling 

to be determined by its file Authority y wherein Men are not 

« Uttle inclined to call every thing into queftion ^ and a weak 

Argument it fure to be exploded. — Even the moft learned and 

ingenious Writer on this SutjeR often flies to Scripture when 

a D^ficuhy begins to prejs him : wbich^ in my Opinion^ 

is deferting the Argument^ and owmng with Mr. Bayle (in 

Ins Explanation touching the Manichees at the End of bis 

DiSionoTf) ^^ that the ^eftion cannot be defended on any other 

^^ foot^'^'^Whereas^ if the Difficulty be really unanfwerabk 

by RtafoUy or a plain ContradiSlion to our natural Notions of 

God ; if (as the fore-mentioned Author often urges) " wt 

•* perceive by our clear and diftinU Ideas ^ that fucb a thing 

" is intirefy repugnant to his Nature and Attributes^** ^^. 

rtferring us to Scripture, which declares that an infinitely per- 

feSl Being did conftitute it thusy will be no manner of Satis- 

faBson^ Jince (upon this Suppqfition) we cannot have greater 

Ajforance that this Scripture comes from hhn, than we have 

that the Do&rine therm contained is abjurd and impoffible. 
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And what that ingenious Perfon^s intent might be in reprejenU 
ifig the matter thusj and then referring us to Scripture for an 
jbfwerjj cannot determine. But fure I am^ that his -/fe*- 
€Ount of it ferves rather to betray the Caufe^ and undermine 
the Authority of both Reafon arid Revelation^ and is enough 
(if no better could be given) to make a Perfon that argues 
confequentialfyj rejeSl all kinds of Religion. 

Farther J every one muft have obferved^ that moft Authors 
upon this SubjeSl treat of Go^s Difpenfations toward Man^ as 
if they werefpeakiug of one Maris Behaviour toward another, 
i'hey think itfufficient to make the Almighty choofe the mofl pru- 
dent^ likely Means of bringing Man to Happinefs ; and a£l up^ 
an the higheji Probability, though (upon what account foever 
it matters not) he fail of , his End. Now this may indeed be 
the befi manner of ailing in aU finite^ imperfeSi Beings^ and 
fufficient to acquit the Goodnefs^ and Juflice of God^ but *tis 
very far from fatisfying his Wifdom. 31? a perfeSi Being 
who forefees the Effe3s of all poffible Caufes and Means^ as 
the fame Authors allow God to do^ thefe onfy appear fit and 
tUgtbkfor tbe effects and Ends which thy will certainly pro- 
duce. Nor is it aty Reafon why IJbould purfue a Method 
which is apt and wont to fucceed in mofl Cafes ^ if I know it 
will fail in this. To a Perfon therefore that takes aU the At- 
tributes of God together^ and conftders the whole Scheme of 
Providence from end to end^ it will not appear a complete and 
fatisfaSlory Vindicatiou oftbem^ to affert that God either now 
makes Men^ or fuffers them to make themfelves mferabUyfor 
rejeSling that Happinefs which he atfirji made them capable 
of and endowed them withfuch Powers^ and placed them in 
fuch Circumjlances as rendered it naturally poffible and even 
eafy to be attained by them : though this may indeed clear his 
Jdbice, and lay the Blame upon our f elves : And yet thefe Wri- 
ters generally content themfelves with going thus far : ^hey 
bring all our Sin and Mtfery from the abufe of Free-H^ilty 
(i. e. a Power whereby Man might poffibly have aSed other- 
wife^ and prevented it -,) without ever explaining the Nature 
of this Principle^ or fhewing the Worth and excellence of it^ 
and proving tbat^ as far as we can apprehend^ more Good 
in generdl arifesjrom the donation of fuch a Self-mdviug Pow- 
er j together with all thefe forefeen Abufes of it^ than could 

poffibly 
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pfffibly have heen produced witboui it. To demonfiraie tins iioas 
an Attempt worthy of our Author^ who bos at leaft laid a no- 
lie Ppundation for it^ andfeems to be tbefirft jtbat bas propo^ 
fed the true Notion ^jf Human Liberty, atld explained it con^ 
Jijtently ; M tbe Doubts and Difficulties attending wbicb in- 
tricate ^ftion vnlU I bope^ be tolerabfy cleared up \ or at 
leafi fiicb Principles eflablifhed as may be fufficient for that 
PurpofCy by this Treatife of bis, and the Notes upon it. 

So much for tbe SubjeH and our Author's way of treating it. 
As for tbe Tranflation, Uis barely Literal. I endecevoured to 
keep clofe to the Authors Senfe^ and generally to his very 
Words. I once intended to have cut off every thing that I could 
not defendj efpecialfy about the Beginning (which ufed to dif- 
courage moft Readers from perufng the reft of bis valuable 
Booky and might perhaps as well have been omitted \) but con- 
Jidering that be bad involved At fo chfely in the reft of bis 
Scheme^ that the whole would feem confufed without it^ and 
that others might perhaps have a different Opinion ofit^ Icon^ 
tented n^felf with omitting part of bis Notes y and obviatif^ 
tbe reft all along^ both from other Authorsr and fucb Obferva- 
tions of my own as occurred upon the Subje^. 

Some perhaps may think the frequent and long Quotations 

tedious^ and introduced only to fluff up.^^I can only anfwer 

that the Notes^ and References together^ where intended to 

point out a fort ^/Compendium of Metaphyflcs or Speculative 

Divinity^ by direSling tbe Reader to a Set of true Notions on 

.the various Subje3s which our Author touched upon^ and wbicb 

could not be found in any one particular Booky nor colleSed 

fromfeveraly without much Trouble, and Confufion, and un* 

neceffary Reading. I chofe rather to quote tbe very fVords of 

tbe Author s% than either to ufe worfe of nty own, or pretend to 

difcover what had been often difcover* a before ; or to repeat the 

fame things over and over again^ which is endlefs. *Tis hoped 

the Reader will find that a citation of two or more Authors on 

the fame Point is not always Tautology : and I believe ;/ %vill 

appear that in tbe multitude of References no more than one is 

ever made to the fame Pkce^ except upon a very different Oc* 

cafion^ or in fome different Light. A Writer often does more 

good by fhewing the Ufe of Jome of thofe many Volumes which 

we bflve alreacfy^ than by offering new ones •, though this be of 

much 
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mticb kfs Advantage to bis own CbaraHer. I ietermhCd there-- 
fore not tofirf any thing wyfelf where I could bring another 
eonvenientfy to fay it for me ; and tranfcrihed only fo much 
from others as wasjua^d abfolutefy necejfary to give the Read- 
er a fiort View of the SubjeSly and hy that Sketch to induce 
ihofe who have kifure^ opportunity and inclination^ to go far- 
ther and confult the Originals ; and to afford fome prefent Sa* 
tisfaffion to thofe who have not. 

Sime the publication of the former Edition^ JrchbiJbopKmg*% 
Relations have obliged me with a large CoUeSion of his Papers 
on the fame Subject both in Latin and Englifh. Thtf contain 
'em Explication and Defence of the principal parts of his Scheme^^ 
and afford very good hints for improving it in feveral points ; 
efpecidly with regard to the Union of the Soul and Body^ and 
their mutual Influence ; to Human Liberty ; to the State of 
Adam in Faradife, and the Conferences of his Fall, ^he lafi 
ofthefe is alfofuUy difcuf(d in the Sermon annex^d^ which the: 
Aithor had ordered to be printed after his deceafe^ and which 
eannot but be acceptable to the Public. Thefe advantages encour^ 
^ed me to review the whole and endeavour to compleat the An* 
thorns defign. To make room for the neceffary Additions j I ^ 
mitted all his Notes to tbefrft Chapter^ as well as fome of my 
own which had no immediate relation to the main Su^eff. I 
have compared the Latin and Englijh Papers together on each 
head^ and give the Argument made up from them both. What 
is extraSied from them I have fet down by way of Note under 
thofe parts of the Book which treat on the fame things^ with 
Capital Letters prefixed^ to diJUnguifb them from aU the refi^ 
which I am anfwerable for. 

The great Value which the Author fet upon this Work appears 
from the pains he has taken to vindicate it from the leaft cavil % 
in which view all that be has wrote would make a much larger 
Volume than bis firft. It was my intention to reduce it to as 
fmall a compafs as poffible^ by infertingno more than whatfeemi 
to give light to his main Scope^ and was fufficiently clear. He 
begins with an account of the prefentftate of the Controverfy a- 
bout the Origin of EviU and offers many Arguments againft the 
fuppqfition of an ahfolutely Evil Principle^ moft of which are 
omitted^ fince few ^ if any y thinking Perfons now a- days can 
be imagined to embrace fo extravagant an Hypothefis\ and there- 
fore 
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fpre ii r;eqwres hta link €^uMwn. In tbi next place be 
lays down a fumnuay of tbi chief Principles on wbicb bis 
Book is built ^ and tben proceeds to rank bts Adverfaries into 
tbeir/everal Qaffis^ and conjider the various Arguments wbich 
tbey bavl urged againfi bim. Tbe fubftance of bis Anfwers^ 
ofpecidUy to fucb ObjeSions as have been either omit ted j or 
butjligbtfy touched upon in t be former Edition^ will be given 
in tbeir proper Placef. Tbe general view of bif Scheme as 

^Jaid deifpon by himfelf^ may perhaps he not dsfagreeable to the 
Reader before be enters on the Book^ and is as follows. 

I • All Creatures are necefiarily imperfed and at infinite 
4Jiftance from the Perfedion of the Deity, and if a native 
Principle were to be admitted, fuch as the PRIVATION 
pf die PERIPATETICS, it might be faid that every 
created Being confifls of Exiftence and Npn-Exiftence j 
for it is nothing in refped: both of thofe perfections which 
it want$, and of thofe which others have. And this DefeC):, 
or as we may fay. Mixture of NON-ENTITT in the 
conllitudcm of created Beings is the neceflary Principle of 
ajl Natural Evils, and of a poflibility of Moral ones \ as 
will appear in the iequel. 

2. An Equality of Perfection in the Creatures is im- 
poflible, (as our Adverfarie sallow,) I add, neither would it 
DC fb c(Hivenient to place all in the fame ftate of Perfection. 

3* It is agreeaUe to Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs to 
have created not only the more perfeCt Beings, but alfo the 
moft: imperfeCl, fuch as Matter, fo long as they are better 
than nouiing, and no impediment to the more perfedt ones. 

4. Admitting Matter and Motion, there neceflarily fol- 
lows CcHnpofition and Diflbluuon of Bodies, that is Gene- 
ration anid Corruption ; which ibme may look upon as de- 
fe£b in the Divine Work ; and yet it is no ObjeCtion to his 
Goodneis or WilHom to create fuch thingi as are neceflarily 
attended with thefe Evils. Allowing therefore God to be 
infinitely powerful, good and wife, yet it is manifefl that 
Ibme Evils, viz. Generation and Corruption, and the ne- 
ceflary Confequences of thefe, might have place in his 
Works ; and if even one Evil codd arife without the ill 
Principle, why not many ? And if we knew the nature and 
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circumftances of all things as well as we do thofe of Matter 
and Motion, it may be prefumed that we could account for 
thctn without any imputation of the Divine Attributes. For 
there's the fiyjie reafou for them all, and one Inftance to 
the contrary deftroys an univerfal Propoficion. 

5. It is not inconfiftent with the Divine Attributes to 
have created fome Spirits or thinking Subftances, which 
arc dependant on Matter and Motion in their Operations, 
and being united to Matter may both move their Bodies 
and be aftedled with certain Paffions and Senfetions by their 
Mouon, and ftand in need of a certain difpofitton of Or- 
gans for the proper exercife of their thinking faculty ; fup- 
pofing the number of thole that are quite fcparate from 
Matter to be as compleat as the Syftem of the whole Uni- 
verfe would admit, and that the lower order is no inconve- 
nience to the higher, 

6. It cannot be conceived but that fome fenfations thus 
excited by Matter and Motion Jhould be difagreeable, and 
tend to diflblve the union between Soul and Body; as well 
as others agreeable. For 'tis impollible as well as inconve- 
nient that the Soul fhould feel itlelf to be lofing its i^culty 
of thinking, wliich alone can make it happy, and not be 
afFefted with it. Now difagreeable fenfadon is to be reck- 
oned among natural Evils, which yet cannot be avoided 
without removing fuch kind of Animals out of nature. If 
any one afli why fuch a Law of Union was eftablilhed ? Let 
this be his anfwer ; Becaule there could be no better. For 
fuch a necelfity as this flows from the very nature of the 
union of things, and confidering the circumftances and 
conditions under which, and which only, they could have 
cxiftence, they could neither be placed in a better State, 
nor governed by more commodious Laws, Thefe Evils 
therefore are not inconfiftent with the Divine Attributes, 
provided diat the Creatures which are fubjeft to them en- 
joy fuch benefits as over-ballance them. 'Tis to be obferv- 
ed alfo that thefe Evils do not properly arife from the Ex- 
iftence which God gave to the Creatures, but from hence 
that they had not more of Exiftence given them ; which ne- 
verthelefs dieir State and the place they fill in the great 
Machine of the World could not admit. This Mixture 
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therefore of Non-exiftence luppliea the place of an ill Prin- 
ciple in the Origin of Evil, as was faid before. 

7. The Happinefs and Perfe6tion of every thing or A- 
gent arifes from the due Exercife of thofe Faculties which 
God has given it, and the more Faculties and Perfeftions 
any thing has, 'tis capable of the greater and more perfe<5t 
Happinefs. 

8. The lefs dependent on external things, the more lelf- 
fiifficient any Agent is, and the more it has the principle 
of its Adtions in itfelf, 'tis fo much the more perfedt ; Since 
therefore we may conceive two Sorts of Agents, one which 
do not aft, unlefs impelled and determined by external 
force, the other which nave the Principle of their Aftions 
within themfelves, and can determine themfelves to a6bion 
by their own natural Power : 'tis plain that the latter are 
much much more perfeft than the former. Nor can it be 
denied but that God may create an Agent with fuch a 
power as this, which can exert itfelf into aftion, without 
either the concourfe of God, or the determination of exter- 
nal Caules, fo long as God by a general Concourfe preferves 
die Exiftence, Powers and Faculties of that Agent. 

9. Such an Agent may prefcribe to itfelf an End, and 
profecute it by proper Means, and take delight in the pro- 
lecution of it, though that end might be perfeftly indiffe- 
rent to it before it was propofed, and be no more agree- 
able than any other of the fame or a different kind would 
be, if the Agent had once refolve^f to profecute it. For 
fince all the pleafure or happinefs which we receive, arifes 
from the due e^fercife of our Faculties, every thing which is 
equally commodious for the exercife of our faculties, will 
give us the fame delight. The reafon therefore why oner 
thing pleafes above another is founded in the Aft of the 
Agent himfelf, viz. his Eledtion. This is largely explained 
in the Book itfelf, together with the limits within which it 
is confined, and fhall be illufbrated more fully hereafter. 

10. It is impoflible that all things fhould agree to all, 
that is, be good ; for fince the things are Umited, diftinft 
and different one from another, and are endowed with finite, 
diftinft and different appetites, it neceffarily follows that 
the relations of convenient and inconvenient muft arife from 
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this diverfity. Since therefore every created being is froro 
the imperfeftion of its nature neceflarily limited, and from 
that limitation there neceflarily follows diftindtion and di- 
verfity, it follows that a poflibility*at leaft of Evil is a ne- 
ceflary attendant on all Creatures^ and cannot be feparated 
from them by any Power, Wifdom or Goodnefs whatfo- 
ever. For when a thing is applied to an Appetite or Being 
to which it is not appropriated, as it is not a^eeable to 
it, it neceflarily afiefts it with uneafinefs j not* was it pofli- 
ble that all things Ihould be appropriated to every Being, 
where the things thcmfelves and the appetites are various 
and different, as they muft neceflarily be, if created, even 
in the moft pcrfeft manner. 

11. Since fome Agents have a power over their Aftions, 
lis above, and can pleafe themfelves in the choice of fuch 
things as may exercife their faculties ; and fince there are 
Ibme ways of exercifing them which may be prejudicial to 
themfelves or others ', tis plain that from thk power there 
arif^s a poflibility of choofing amifs^ and they may exercife 
themfelves to their own prejudice, or that of others. 

12. And fmce in fuch a variety of tliings^ thofe that arie 
bmeficial or hurtfid cannot be known by an intelligent Be- 
ing which is in its own nature limited and imperfect, it 
was aj^eeable to tiic Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs to pre- 
feribe fome Rules and Dire£tioas to fuch agents, in order 
to inform them of what would benefit or incommode them 
and their Fdlow Creatures, i. t. what would be good or 
evil ; that they mi^ choofe thewae and avdd the other. 

13. Since idieiefore, as was faid before, an Equality of 
Perfeftions in the Cr^tures is impofSble^ neither would it 
T^e convenient for them to be placed in the fame State q£ 
Perfedtion, it follows that there are various Orders and De? 
I^ees even anwng intelligent Creatures 5 and fince fome of 
the inferior Orders and Degrees are capaWe of thofe bene- 
fits which the fuperior ones er^oy, and fmce there are as 
many placed in thofe fi5)erior Orders as the Syftem erf the 
Univerfe allowed^ it follows that the inferior ^nes, as a 
«tiore convenient ^ace could not be left for them, ought to 
te content with a lower portion of Happinefs^ which their 
nature m^es them capable of, and to a.higher than which 

they 
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tjiey could not afpire without detriment to the fuperior 
which poflciTcs that Station. For he muft quit his place be- 
ft)re another can aicreixd to it ; and it leems hard and very 
incpnlUbent w)th the nature of God to degrade a Superior 
gs long as he has done nothing to deierve it. But if oii^ 
of a fup^or Pffder £ball by his own ad, without any vio* 
}ence or compullipin, voluntarily quit his place, or &^ely 
chooie fiich things a$ deferve a Degradation, God wou}4 
leem unjuft to thole who ^re in an inferior Degree, and by 
a good uie of their Liberty become lit and qualified ior 4 
fuperior State, iif he Ihould refiife then> the free ufe pf their 
Choice. It feems unjuft for God to co^deipn or degraelf 
any one arbitrarily, but he is not to be blamed for fuSering 
pne to d^rade himielf by his own ad and choice, dpecially 
when the ufe of that eledive power belongs to the nature 
of an intelligent Being, and could not in the prefent ibu^ 
be prohibited without detriment to fome other. 

Here the Wifdom and Goodncfs pf Qod feem to havf 
(exerted themfelvesv jin a moft glorious manner, the contrir 
yance appears to be the effe£t of the higheft Policy and 
Prudence. For by this means Qod has Ihewn himfelf mofl: 
^uit^le to his Creatures -, {q that no o^e can complain of^, 
pr glory in his lot. He that is in a left convenient Situai- 
jdon has no room for compl^t, (Ince he is endowed witljL 
faculties, and has power to ufe them in fuch a manner a^ 
to acquire a more commodious one j and he muft be forced 
to own himfdf only in the fault if he contjnues deprived of 
it : and he that is now in a fuperior State may learn to 
fear left h^ fall from it by ^ unlawful ufe of his faculties.. 
The Superipr dier^fore has\a Dread that may in fome mear 
fiire diniinifli his happinefs ; and the inferior, Hope that may 
incr^^ it; by which means they are both brou^t nearer 
to an equity -, and in the mean tinie.have the utmofl: pn> 
vocation ^d incitement to clioofe the belt, and make the 
AiOft bencificial yfe pf tjieir fecukie^. This Conteft, if | 
oiftake not, makes for th^ good o/th? Univ^rfe,* and much 
more than if all things were fijced by Fate and Neceffity, 
and abfolutely confined to their prefent State. Either Go^ 
fnuft have creat^ niO free Agei^ts tp be governed by the 
hope of rewwjsu and fear of puniihmei}t«, PT ^ v?ill hf 
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die fittelt means to that end, and worthy of a God. For 
what ground is there to complain of the Deity in this 
whole affair j except that when an equal fhare of happinefi 
could not befal every one, he beftows the beft on fuch as 
ufe their faculties aright, and takes away what- he had given 
from thofe that abufe them ? But more of this hereafter. 

14. If what is laid down above be true, from thence 'tis 
manifeft that all kinds of Evil, viz. that of IMPER- 
FECTION^ PJIN^ and SIN may enter into a world 
made by the moft wife good and powerful Author, and 
that its Origin may be accounted for without calling in the 
afliftance of an Evil Principle. 

15. 'Tis plain that we are tied down to this Earth and 
confined in it, as in ^ Prifbn, and that our Knowledge does 
not extend beyond the Ideas which we receive from the 
Sen&s ; and who knows not how fmall a part we under- 
ftand even of thofe Elements about which we are conver- 
sant ? But fince the whole Mafs of Elements is as a Point 
in regard to the whole Univerfe, is it any wonder if we 
miftake when we are forming a judgment, or rather a con- 
jedtui'e, concerning the Beauty, Order and Goodnefs of the 
Whole from this contemptible Particle ? This Earth of 
ours may be the Dungeon of the Univerfe, an Hofpital of 
Madmen or a Work-houfe of reprobates ; and yet fuch as 
it is, there is much more both of Natural and Moral Good 
than Evil to be found in it. 

Thus far has the Controverfy about the Origin of Evil 
,proceeded in the Author's Book. For all that has been faid 
above is either exprefly contained in it, or may very eafily 
be deduced from the Principles there laid down. 

P. S. The Perfons to whom I am more particularly obliged 
for the Papers abovementioned^ are the Reverend Mr. Spence 
Retlor of Donnaghmore, and the Reverend Mr. King Pre- 
bendary of St. Patrick's and Minijler of St. Bride's, Dublin : 
who are dejired to accept of this Acknowledgement^ and to 
excufe the Freedom Here take of informing the Public^ to 
whom I ejleem it^ as well as myfe^ indebted. 
' The following Differtation was compofed chiefly by the late 
Reverend M-. Gay. 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 

Concerning the 

Fundamental Principle 

OF 

FIRTUE ov MORJLlTr. 



THOUGH all Writers of Morality have in the main 
agreed what particular A6tions are virtuous and 
what otherwife, yet they have, or at leaft feem to have dif- 
fered very much, both concerning the Criterion of Virtue, 
viz. what it is which denominates any Aftion virtuous •, or, 
to Ipeak more properly, what it is by which we muft try 
any Action to know whether it be virtuous or no ; ajid alfo 
concerning the Principle^ or Motive, by which Men are in- 
duced to purfue Virtue. 

As to the former, fome have placed it in acting agreeably 
td Nature^ or Reafon \ others in the Fitnefs of things ; others 
in a Conformity with Truth ; others in promoting the Com- 
mon Good \ others in the Will of God^ &c. This Difagree- 
ment of Morahfts concerning the Rule or Criterion of 
Virtue in general, and at the fame time their almoft perfedt 
Agreement concerning the particular Branches of it, would 
be apt to make one fufpedt, either that they had a different 
Criterion (though they did not know or attend to it) from 
what they prorefled ; or (which perhaps is the true as well 
as the more favourable Opinion) that they only talk a dif- 
ferent Language^ and that all of them have the fame Cri- 
terion in reality, only they have exprefled it in diflferent 
Words. 

And there will appear the more room for this Conjecture, 
if we confider the Ideas themfelves about which Morality 
is chiefly converfant, viz. that they are all mixed Modes^ or 
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compound Ideas arbitrarily put together, having at firft 
no Archetype or Orijgjinal exifting, and afterwards no other 
than that Which cxifc in other Men*s Minds. Now fince 
Men, unlefs they have thefe their compound Ideas, which 
are fignified by the fame Name, made up precifely of the 
fame fimple ones, muft neceflarily talk a different Lan- 
guage ; and fince this difference is fo difHcuk, and in fome 
Crfes impolSble to be avoided, it follows that greater Al- 
lowance and Indulgence ought to be given to thefe Wri- 
ters than any other : and that (if we have a mind to under- 
ftand them) we fhould not always take their Words in the 
common Acceptation, but in the Senfe ih which we find 
that particular Author which we are reading ufed them. 
And if a Man interpret the Writers of MoraSty with this 
due Candor, I believe thdr feeming Inconfiflencies and 
Difagreemeiits about the Criterion of Virtue, would in a 
great meafure vanilh ; and he would find that aSing agree* 
abfy to Nature^ or Reafon^ (when rightly underlfcood) would 
perfectly coincide with the Fitnefs of things •, the Fimefs of 
things (as far as thefe Words have any meaning) with 
Truth ; Truth witli the Common Good •, and the Common 
Good with the mil of God. 

But whether this Difference be real, or only verbal, a 
Man can fcarce avoid obferving from it, that Mankind 
have the Ideas of moft particular Virtues, and alfo a con- 
fufed Notion of Virtue in general, before they have any 
Notion of the Criterion of it •, or ever did, neither perhaps 
can they, deduce all or any of thofe Virtues from their 
Idea of Virtue in general, or upon any rational Grounds 
fhew how thofe Adtions (which the World call Moral, and 
tnofl, if not all Men evidently have I^eas of) are difKn-» 
guilhed from other Aftions, or why they approve of thofe 
Adtions called Moral ones, more than others. 

But fjnce the Idea of Vutue among all Men (however 
they differ in other refpeds) includes either tacidy or ex- 
prefly, not only the Idea of Approbation as the Confequence 
of it i but alfo that it is to every pne, and in all Ciraim- 
flances, an Objed of Choice \ it is incumbent on all Wri- 
ters of Morality, to fhew that that in which they olace 
Virtue, whatever it be, not only always will or OBght to 
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meet with Approbation, Uit alfb that it is always an Ob- 
]tSL of CbUce \ which is the other great Dilpute among Mo- 
raUfts, viz. What is Uie Principle or Motive by which 
Men are induced to purfue Virtue. 

For fome have imagined that that is the only Objeft of 
Choice to a rational Creature, which upon the whole wilj 
produce mwe Happinefs than Mifery to the Choofer •, and 
that Men are, and ought to beguidai wholly by this Prin- 
ciple ; and farther, that Virtue will produce nK>re Happi- 
ncfe than Mifery, and therefore is always an Objedt of 
Choice : and whoever is an Objeft of Choice, That we ap- 
prove of. 

But this, however true in Theory, is infufRcient to ac- 
count for Matter of Fafl:, /• e. that the generality of Man- 
kind do approve of Virtue, or rather virtuous Adions, 
without being; ab]e to give any Reafon for their Approba- 
don ; and mo^ that (bme puriiie it without knowing thaf 
it tends to their own private Happinefs ; nay even when i^ 
appears to be inconiUlent with and deftrudive of their 
Happine6. 

And tlut this is matter of Faft, the ingenious Author 
of the Enquiry itUo the Original of our Idea of Virtue has io 
evidendy maae appear by a great Variety of Inftances, that 
a Man muft be either very litde acquainted with the World, 
or a mere Hobbiji in his Temper to deny it. 

And therefore to folve thefe two Difficulties, this ex- 
celient Author has fuppofed (without ^r^/Vjg*, unlefs by 
Chewing the infirfficiency of all other Schemes) a Moral 
Senfe CO account for the former, and dipublick or benevolent 
JffiBion foir the latter : And thefe, viz. the Moral Senfe 
and FiiUic Affe6tion, he fuppofes to be implanted in u$ 
like InfiinSs^ independent of Reafon, and previous to any 
loftruSiw ; and therefore his Opinion is, that no account 
can be given, or ought to be expected of them, any 
naore than we pretend to account for the Pleafure or Pain 
which arifes from Senlation ; /. e. Why any particular 
Motion produced in our Bodies Ihould be accompanied widi. 
Pain rather than Pleafure, and vice verfa. 

But this Account feems Itill infufficient, rather cutting 
the Knot than untying it j and if it is not akin to the Do- 
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dbrine of Innate Ideas^ yet I think it relifhes too much of 
that qS Occult Qualities. This ingenious Author is certainly 
in the right in his Obfervations upon the InfufRciency of the 
common Methods of accounting for both our Elettion and 
Approbation of Moral Adtions, and righdy infers the Ne- 
ceffity of fuppofing a Moral Senfe (/. e. z Power or Faculty 
whereby we may perceive any A6tion to be an Objeft of 
Approbation, and the Agent of Love) and public Affec* 
tions, to a&ount for the principal Actions of human Life. 
But then by calling thefe InJiinSfSy I think he ftops too 
foon, imagining himfelf at the Fountain-head, when he 
might have traced them much higher, even to the true 
Principle of all our Actions, our own Happinefs. 

And this will appear by Ihewing that our Approbation 
of Morality^ and all AfFe£tions whatfoever, are finally re- 
folvable into Reafon pointing out private Happinefs^ and 
are converfant only about things apprehended to be means 
tending to this end •, and that whenever this end is not 
perceived, they are to be accounted for from the AJfociation 
of IdeaSy and may properly enough be called Habits. 

For if this be clearly made out, the necefEty of fuppofing 
a Moral Senfe or public AfFe6tions to be implanted in us,- 
fince it arifeth only from the Infufficiency of all other 
Schemes to account for human Aftions, will immediately 
vanifh. But whedier it be made out or no, we may obferve 
in general, that all Arguments ad Ignorantiam^ or that pro- 
ceed a Remotione only (as this, by which the Moral Senfe 
and public AiFedtions are ettabliftied to be Inftindh, evi- 
dently does) are fcarce ever perfedUy fatisfadlory, being for 
the moft part fubjedt to this Doubt, viz. Whether there is 
a full Enumeration of all the Parts ; and liable alfo to this 
Objedtion, viz. That though I cannot account for Phe- 
nomena otherwife, yet poflibly they may be otherwife ac- 
counted for. 

But before we can determine this Point, it will be ne- 
cefTary to fettle all the Terms : We fhall in the firfl place 
therefore enquire what is meant by the Criterion of Virtue. 

SECT. 
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SECT, I. 

Concerning the Criterion of Virtue. 

THE Criterion of any thing is a Rule or Meailire by 
a Conformity with which any thing is known to be 
of this or that fort, or of this or that degree. And in order 
to determine the Criterion of any thing, we muft firfl: know 
the thing whole Criterion we are feeking after. For a Mea- 
fiire prduppofes the Idea of the thing to be meafiired, other- 
¥dfe it could not be known (fince what is the proper Mea- 
fiire of one thing is not fo of another) whether it was fit 
to meafure it or no. Liquids, Cloth, and Flefh, have all 
diflFerent Meafures ; Gold and Silver different Touchftones. 
This is very intelligible, and the Method of doing it ge- 
nerally dear, when either the Quantity, or Kind of any 
particular Subftance is thus to be aicertained. 

But when we extend our Enquiries after a Criterion for 
abftradt, mixed Modes, which have no Exiflence but in 
our Minds, and are fo very different in different Men ; we 
are apt to be confounded, and fearch after a Meafure for 
wc know not what. For unlefs we are firfl agreed concerning 
the thing to be meafured, we fhall in vain expeft to agree in 
our Criterion of it, or even to underfbind one another. 

But it may be faid, if we are exaftly agreed in any mix- 
ed Mode, what need of any Criterion? or what can we want 
farther ? What we want farther, and what we mean by 
the Criterion of it is this ; viz. to know whether any infe- 
rior, or particular thing do belong to this mixed Mode or 
no. And this is a very proper Enquiry. For let a Man ' 
learn the Idea of Intemperance from you never fo clearly, 
and if you pleafe let this be the Idea, viz. the Eating or 
Drinking to that degree as to injure his Underflanding or 
Health ; and let him alfo be never fo much convinced of 
the Obligation to avoid it ; yet it is a very pertinent Que- 
ftion in nun to afk you. How fhall I know when I ani 
guilty of Intemperance? 

And if we examine this thoroughly, we fhall find that 
every litde, difference in the Definition of a mixed Mode 
will require a different Criterion, e. g. If Murder is defined 
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the wilful taking away the Life of another, it is evident, 
that to enquire after the Criterion of Murder, is to enquire 
how we fhall know when the life of another is taken away 
wilfulhf J i. e. when one who takes away the Life of an- 
other does it with that malicious Defign which is implied 
by Wilfulnefs. But if Murder be defined the Guilty taking 
away the Life of another, then to enquire after the Crite- 
rion ^f Murder, is to enquire how it mall be known when 
Guilt is contradted in the taking away the Life of another. 
So that the Criterion of Murder, according to one or other 
of thefe Definitions, will be different. For Wilfiilnefe per- 
haps will be made the Criterion of Guilt \ but Wilfiilnels 
idelf, if it want any, muft have fome ferdier Criterion •, it 
being evident that nothing can be the Meafure of itfelf. 

If the Criterion is contained in the Idea itfelf, then it is 
merely nominal^ t, g. If Virtue is defined. The afting a- 
creeably to the Will of God : To fay the Will of God is 
tlie Criterion of Virtue, is only to fay, what is agreeable to 
the Will of God is called Virtue. But the rid Criterion, 
which is of ibme ufe, is this. How ihall I know what the 
Will of God is in this refpeft ? 

From hence it is evident, that the CritericMi of a mixed 
Mode is neither the Definition of it, nor contained in it. 
For, as has been ihewn, the general Idea is neceflarily to 
be fixed ; and if the Particulars comprehended iinder it are 
fixed or known alfo, there remains nothing to be mealured ; 
becaufe we meafure only things unknown. The general Idea 
then being fixed, the Criterion which is to meafure or de- 
termine Inferiors, muft be found out and proved to be a 
proper Rule or Meaiiire, by comparing it with the genertd 
Idea only, independent of the inferior things to which it 
is to be applied. For the truth of the Meafiire muft be 
proved independently of the Particulars to be meafiired, 
Otherwifc we ihall prove in a Circle. 

To apply wliat has been faid in general to the Cafe in 
hand. Great Enquiry is made after the Criterion of Virtue ; 
but it is to be feared that few know diftindUy what it is 
tiiey are enquiring after -, and therefore this muft be clearly 
ftated. And in order to this, we muft (as has been fhewn) 
grft fix our Idea of Virtue, and that exadly ^ and then 

our 
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our Enqmry will be, how we Ihall know this or that lefi 
general or particular A&ion to be comprehended under 
Virtue. For unle(s our Idea of Virtue is &ced, we enquire 
after the Criterion of we know not what. And this our 
Idea of Virtue, to ^ve any Satis£i£tion, ought to be lb ge« 
neral, as to be contbrmable to that which all or mofl: Men 
are fuppofed to have. And^fhis general Idea, I think, may 
be thus exprefled. 

Firfue is the Conformity to, a Rule of Ufe^ direSling the 
Anions of all rational Creatures with refpelf to each other's 
Hafpmefs ; to which Conformity every one in all Cafes is ob- 
liged : and every one that does fo conform^ is or ought to he 
affraved of^ ejieemed and loved for fo doing. What is here 
exprefled, I believe every one, or moft, put into their Idea 
of Virtue. 

For Virttie generally does imply fome relation to others : 
where ^^^is only ccmcemed, a Man is called prudent^ (not 
virtuous) and an AAion which relates immediately to Ccd^ 
is filled Religious. 

I think a& that all Men, whatever they make Virtue to 
confift in, yet always make it to imply Obligation and 
JpprobeUicn. 

The Idea of Virtue being thus fixed, to enquire after the 
Criterion of it, is to enquire what that Rule of Life is to 
which we are obUged to conform ; or how that Rule is to be 
found out which is to dired me in my Behaviour towards 
«/i&^j, which, ought akoays to be punued, and which, if 
purfued, will or ought to procure me Approbation^ Eileem^ 
and Love. 

But before I can onfwer this Enqinry : I muft firft iee 
what I mean by Obligation. 



itm*t 



SECT. II. 

Concerning Obligation. 

^Bligation is the nec^ffity of doing or omitting any ASion 

V^ in order to be happy : i. e. when there is fuch a relation 

l)ecivcen an Agent and an Action that the Agent cannot 

4 be 
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be happy without doing or omitting that A6tion, then the 
Agent is.faid to be obliged to do or omit that Aftion. So 
that Obligation is evidently founded upon the Prolpeft of 
Happinefsj and arifes from that necejflary Influence which 
any Aftion has upon prefent or future Happinels or MiC- 
cry. And no greater Obligation can be fuppofed to be laid 
upon any free Agent without an exprefe Contradidion. 

This Obligation may be confider'd four ways, according 
to the four different manners in which it is induced : Eirftj 
that ObUgation which arifeth from perceiving the natural 
Confequences of things, /. e. the Confequences of things 
afting according to the fix'd Laws of Nature, may be 
call*d Natural. Secondly, that arifing from Merit or De- 
merit, as producing the Efteem and Favour of our Fellow 
Creatures, or the contrary, is uliially fliled Virtuous. Thirdly, 
that arifing from the Authority of the Civil Magiflrate, 
Civil. Fourthly, that from the Authority of God, Religious. 

Now from the Confideration of thefe four forts of Ob- 
ligation (which are the only ones) it is evident that a fiill and 
complete Obligation which will extend to all Cafes, can 
only be that arifing from the Authority of God -, bocaufe 
God only can in all Cafes make a Man happy or miferable : 
and therefore, fince we are always obliged to that confor- 
mity caird Virtue, it is evident that the immediate Rule or 
Criterion of it is the Will of God. But is the whole Will 
of God the Criterion or Virtue ? No. For though the whole 
Will of God is equally obligatory ; yet, fince Virtue was 
defined to be the conformity to a Rule directing my Be- 
haviour with refpedt to my Fellow-Creatures, the Will of 
God can be no fajth?r concerned about Virtue, than as it 
direfb me in that Behaviour. 

The next Enquiry therefore is, what that Will of God 
in this partiCulaf is, or what it direfts me to do ? 

Now it is evident from the Nature of God, viz. his be- 
ing infinitely happy in himfelf from all Eternity, and from 
his Goodnefs manifeflied in his Works, that he could have 
no other Defign in creating Mankind than their Happinefs -, 
and therefore he wills their Happinefs •, therefore the means 
of their Happinels : therefore that my Behaviour, as far as 
it may be ^ means of the Happinefs of Mankind, fhould 

be 
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. . . • • 

be liich. Here then we are got one Step farther, or to a 

new Criterion : not to a new Criterion of Virtue immediately^ 
but to a Criterion of the fVill of God. For it is an A'nfwer 
to the Enquiry, How fliall I know what the Will of God 
in this particular is ? Thus the Will of God is the immedi- 
ate Criterion of Virtue, and the Happinefe of Mankind the 
Criterion of the Will of God ; and therefore the Happinefi 
of Mankind may be faid to be the Criterion of Virtue, but 
mce removed. 

And fince I am to do whatever lies in my Power to^^rards 
promoting the Happinefs of Mankind, the next Enquiry 
is, what is the Criterion of this Happinefs : i. e. How ihall 
I know what in my Power is, or is not, for the Happinefs 
of Mankind ? 

Now this is to be known only from the Relations of 
things, (which Relations, with Relpefl: to our prefent En- 

2uiry, Ibme have call'd their Fitnefs and Unfitnefs.) For 
)me Things and Aftions are apt to produce Pleafiire, o- 
thers Pain ; fome are convenient, odiers inconvenient for 
a Society •, fome are for the good of Mankind ; others tend 
to the detriment of it ; therefore thofe are to be chofen which 
tend to the good of Mankind, the others to be avoided. 

Thus then we are got one ftep farther, viz. to the Cri- 
terion of the Happinefs of Mankind. And from this Cri- 
terion we deduce all particular Virtues and Vices. 

The next Enquiry is. How (hall I know that there is 
this Fitnefs and Unfitnefs in things ? or if there be, how 
Ihall I difcover it in particular Cafes ? And the Anfwer is, 
either fiDm Experience or Reafon. You cithtr perceive the 
Inconveniendes of fome Things and Aftions when they 
happen ; or you forefee them by comtemplating the Nature 
of the Things and Aftions. 

. Thus the Criterion of the Fitnefs or Unfitnefe of things 
may in general be faid to be Reafon : which Reafon, when 
exafUy conformable to the things exifting, /. e. when it 
judges of things as they are, is called Right Reafon. And 
hence alfo we fometimes talk of the Reajon of things, i. e. 
prc^rly (peaking, that Relation which we fhould find out 
by our Reafon, it' our Reafon was right. 

The 
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The cxprdBng by wtwaixi Signs the Relation^ of things 
as they rcally.are, i$ called ^rutb ; a^ hence, by the jTame 
kind of Metaphor, we are apt to taUc of the Truths as well 
itt Reafon pf things. Both Exprefllons mean tbi? iame : 
which has often made me wonder why fcn>e Men who cry 
up Reafon as the Criterion of Virtue, fhould yet diflike 
Mr. WollafiofCs Notion of Truth beipg it§ Criterion. 

The Truth is, all thefe juft mentioned, viz. the Hap- 
pinefe of Mankind •, the Relations, or Fitnefs and Unfit* 
ncfe of things ; Realbn and Truth -, may in fome fenfc be 
iaid to be Criterions of Virtue ; tnit it n^uft always be re- 
membcr'd that they are only rewott Criterions pf it \ being 
gradually fubordiiute to it3 innniediate Criterion, the Will 
of God. 

And from hence we may perceive the Realbn of what I 
fiiggefted in the beginning of this Treatife, viz. That tho 
Di%ute between Moralifi$ about the Criterion of Virtxie, 
is nK)re in Words than Meaning *, and that this DiSerence 
between them has been pccafion'd by their dropping th^ 
immediate Criterion, and choofing iome a more ren>ote, 
^Hne a H$ remote one. And from hence we Q?^ay &e alio 
the Inconvenience of defining any mix'd Mpde by iis Cri* 
terion. For that in a great meafure has occa/km'd all diis 
Confuiion ; as may eaiily be made appear in ^ the pr^* 
tended Criterions of Virtue above mentioned. 

Thus thpfe who either exprefly exclude, or dopi't mention 
the Will of God, making the immediate Criterion of Virr 
tue to be die Good of Mankind \ muft eith^ aUow that 
Virtue is not in all Cafes obligatory (contrary to the Idea 
which all or moft Men .have of it) pr they muft fay that 
the Good of Mankind is a fufBcient Obligation. But how 
can the Good of Mankind be any QUigatipa to m^ when 
perhaps m pardcular Cafes, fuch 9$ lay^g dpwn my Life^ 
or the like,' it is contrary tp my Happinefs ? 

Thofe who drc^ the Happjine^s of Mankind» and talk of 
ihe Rdations, the Fitnefe aod Unfitness <tf TW«ig8> ar^ 
ftiU more remote from the true Critgipn. For Fittds with-^ 
out relation to ibme Eni^ is icarce intelligible. 

Reafon and Truth come pretty near the Relation^ ^ 
things, becauie they manifemy prefuppofe them \ but are 

mil 
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itiU one ftep £mher from the immediate Criterion of 
Virtue. 

What has been faid concerning the Criterion of Virtue 
as including our Obligation to it, may perhaps be allow'd 
to be true, but ftiU it will be urg'd, that 'tis infufficient to 
account for matter of Fa£t, viz. that moft Perfons, who 
are either ignorant of, or never ccmiider'd theie Dedudions^ 
do however purfue Virtue themielves, and approve of it in 
others. I ihall in the next place therefore give fbme account 
of our Approbations and AfieAions. 



SECT. III. 

Concerning Approbation and A£Fedion« 

MAN is not only zfenfibk Creature, not only capable 
of Pleafure and Pain, but capable alfo oiforefeeing 
this JWcaforc and Pain in the future confequences of Things 
and Actions ; and as he is capable of knowing, fb alio of 
governing Or direfting the Caufes or them, and thereby in 
a great mea&re enabled to avoid the one and procure the 
other : whence the Principle of all Action. And therefore, 
as Plealiire and Pain are not indifferent to him, nor out of 
his Power^ he purfues the former and avoids the latter ; 
and therefore alu) thofe diings which are Caufes of them are 
not indifferent, but he purfues or avoids them alio, accord-- 
ing to their different Tendency. That which he puriiies 
for its own fake, which is only Pleafure, is Called an ,End % 
diat which he apprehends to be apt to produce Pleafure, he 
calls G^^ and approves of, i. e. judges a proper means to 
attain his end, and therefore looks upon it as an Objed of 
dioice ; and that which is pregnant with Miiery he difap- 
proves of and ftiles Evil. And this Good and Evil are not 
only barely approved of, or the contrary •, but whenever 
view'd in Imagination (fuice Man confiders himfelf as ex* 
iflii^ hereafter, and is concerned for his Welfare then as 
well as now) they have a prefeni Pleafure or Pain annexed 
tx> them, proportionable to what is apprehended to follow 
them in leal Exiftence^ which Ple^e or Pain arifing 

from 
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from the Prolpeft of future Pleafure or Pain is pfoperfy 
called Paffion^ and the Defire confequent thereupon, Af- 
feBon. 

And as by refledting upon Pleafure there arifes in our 
ininds a l>ejire of it ; and on Pain, an Averfion from it 
(which neceflarily follows from fuppofing us to be fenlible 
Creatures, and is no more than faying, that all things are 
not indifferent to us) fo alfo by reflefting upon Good or E- 
vil, the feme Defires and Averfions are excited, and are 
diftingui(h*d into Love and Hatred. And from Love and 
Hatred variouflv modifyd, arife all thofe other Defires and 
Averfions which are promifcuoufly ftiled Paflions or Aflfec- 
tions ; and are generally thought to be implanted in our 
Nature originally y like die Power of receiving Pleafure or 
Fain, Arid when placed on inanimate Otjefts, are thefe 
following ; Hope, Fear, Delpair and its oppofite, for which 
we want a Name. 



SECT. IV. 

Approbation and AffeSlion conjider^d with regard to 
Merit, or the Law of Eftecni. 

IF a Man in the purfuit of Pleafure or Happinefs (by 
Mdiich is meant the Sum total of Pleafure) had to do only 
with inanimate Creatures, his Approbation and Affedtions 
would be as defcribed in the foregoing Seftion. But, fince 
he is dependent with relpeft to his Happinefe, not only on, 
theie, but alfir on rational Agents, Creatures like himfelf, 
which have the Power of governing or dire(5ting Good and 
Evil, and of afting for an End •, there will arife different 
means of Happinefs, and confequendy different Purfuits, 
though tending to the fame End, Happinefs -, and there- 
fore different Approbations and Affedtions, and the con- 
trary ; which deferve particularly to be confider*d. 

. That there will arife different means of Happinefs, is e- 
vident from hence, viz. that Rational Agents, in being 
lubfervient to our Happinefs are not paflive, but voluntary. 
And therefore fince we are in purfuit of that, to obtain which 

we 
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apprehend the ccuicurrence of their Wills neceflary, we 
cannot but approve of whatever is apt to procure this Con-* 
currence. And that can be only the Pleafijre or Pain ex- 
peded from it by theip. And dierefore as I perceive that 
my Happineis is dependent on others, I cannot but judge 
whatever I apprehend to be proper to excite them to en-- 
deavour to promote my Happinefs, to be a means of Hap- 
pineis, /• e. I cannot but approve it. And fince the annex- 
ing Pleafiire to their Endeavours to promote my Happi- 
neis is the only thing in my Power to this end, I cannot 
but approve or the annexing Pleafure to fuch Adtions of 
theirs as are undertaken upon my account. Hence to ap- 
prove of a Rational Agent as a means of Happinefs, is dif- 
ferent from the Approbation of any other means ; becaufe it 
implies an Approbation alio of an Endeavour to promote the 
Happineis or that Agent, in order to excite him and others 
to the fame concern for my Happineis for the future. 

And becauie what we approve of we alio deiire (as ha3 
been ihewn above) hence alio we dejire the Happinefs of any 
Agent that has done us good. And therefore Love or Ha- 
tredy when placed on a rational Objedt, has this difference 
from the Love or Hatred of other things, that it implies a 
deiire of, and coniequently a pleafure in the Happinefs of 
the Objed beloved -, or if hated, the contrary. 

The Foundation of this Approbation and Love (which, 
as we have feen, confiils in his voluntary contributing to 
our Happinefs) is called the Merit of the Agent fo contri-' 
buting, /. e. that whereby he is entided (upon fuppofition 
that we aft like rational, Ibciable Creatures ; like Creatures, 
whoie Haj^inefs is dependent on each other's Behaviour) 
to our Approbation and Love : Demerit the contrary. 

And tWs Affeftion or Quality of any Aftion which we 
call Merits is very confiilent with a Man^s afting ultimately 
for his own private Happinefs. For any particular Adtion 
that is undertaken /(?r the fake of another ^ is merit orious^ i. e. 
deierves Eiteem, Favour, and Approbation from him for 
whoie iake it was undertaken, towards the Doer of it. For 
the Prefulnption of fuch Eileem, ^c. was the only Motive 
to that Aftion -, and if iiich Eileem, ^c. does not follow, 
or is preiumed not to follow it, fuch a Peribn is reckoned 

c un- 
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unworthy of any favour, becaufe he fhews by his A(5tionSf 
that he is incapable of being obliged by Favours. 

The Miftake which fome have run into, viz. dut Me- 
rit is inconfiftent with ading upon private Happinefi^ as 
an ultimate End, feems to have arifen from hence, vizn 
that they have not carefully enoi^h diftinguifhed betweenr 
an inferior^ and ultimate End ; the end of a particular 
Aftion, and the end of Aftion in general : ^vrfiich may be 
explained thus. Though Happinefs, private Happinefs, is 
the proper or ultimate End of all our Aftions whatever» 
yet that particular means of Happinefs which any particu- 
lar A6tion is chiefly adapted to procure, or the thing chiefly 
aimed at by that A6tion ; the thing which, if poflefled, we? 
would not vmdertake that A6tion, may and generally is call- 
ed the End of that Aftion. As therefore Happinefs is . the 
general End of all A6tions, fo each particular Aftion may 
be faid to have its proper and peculiar End : Thus the End 
of a Beau is to pleaie by his Drefs v. the End of Study» 
Knowledge. But neither pleafing by Drefs, tior Knowledge» 
are ultimate Ends, they ftill t^nd or ought to tend to fome- 
thing , farther ; as is evident from hence, viz- that a Man 
may ^fk and expeft a Reafon why either of them, are pur- 
fued: Now toaflc the Reafon of any Aftion or Purfuit, is 
only to enquire into the End of it : But to exped a Rea- 
fon, /. e. and End, to be affigned for an ultimate End, is 
abfurd.. To afk why I purfue Happinefs, will admit of no 
Qther Anfwer than an Explanation of the Terms. 

Why inferior Ends, which in reality are only Mea|is, 
are too often looked upon and acquiefced. in as ultimate y 
ihall be accounted for hereafter. 

Whenever therefore the particular End of any Aftion is 
the Happinefs of another . (though the Agent defigned 
thereby to procure to himfeJjF Eileem and Favour, and 
looked upon that Efteem and Favour ''as a means of private 
Happinefs) that Action is meritorious. And the fame may 
be faid, though we defign to pleafe God, by endeavouring 
to promote the Happinefs of others. But when .an Agent 
has a view in any particular A6tion diflind from my Hap- 
pinefs, and that view is his only Motive to that A6tion» 
though that ^Aftion promote my Happinefs. ta never. fa 

great 
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gt-eat ti Degree, yet that Agent • acquires no Merits /. e. 
he is not thereby endtled to any Favoiir or Efteem : Be- 
caufe Favour and Efteem arc due from me for any Aftion, 
no farther than that Adtion was undertaken upon my ac- 
count. If therefore my Happinefs is only the pretended 
End of that Aftion, I am impofed on if I believe it rcal^ 
and thereby think myfelf indebted to the Agent ; and I 
am difcharged from any Obligation as foon as I find out 
the Cheat. 

But it is far otherwife when my Happinefs is- the fole 
End of that particular AdHon;, i. e. (as I have explaiiTed 
myfelf above) when the Agent endeavours to promote my 
Happinefs as a Means to procure my Favour, u e. to make 
me liibfervient to his Happinefs as his ultimate End : 
Tho' I know he aims at my Happinefs only as a means of 
his own, yet this leflbns not the Obligation. 

There is one thing, I confefs, whidi makes a great • al- 
teration in this Cafe, and that is, whether he aims at my 
Favour in general^ or only for fbnie particular End. Be- 
caufe, if he aim at my Happinefs only to ferve himfelf in" 
fome particular thing, the Value of my Favour will per- 
haps end with his obtaining that particular thing : And 
therefore I am under lefs Obligation {ceteris paribus) the 
more particular his Expedtations from me are ; but under 
Obligation I am. 

• Now from the various Combinations of this which we 
call Merit, and its contrary, arife all thofe various Appro- 
bations and Averfions ; all thofe Likings and Diflikings 
which we call Moral. 

As therefore, from .confidering thofe Beings which are 
the involuntary means of our Happinefs or Mifery^ there^ 
were produced in us the PafTions or AfFedions of Love, 
Hatral, Hope, Fear, Defpair, and its contrary : So from 
confidering thofe Beings which voluntarily contribute to our 
Happinefs or Mifery, there arife the following. Love and 
Hatred, (which are different from diat Love or Hatred 
placed on involuntary Beings ; that placed on /involun- 
tary Beings being only a Defire to poffefs or avoid the thing 
bdoved or hated -, but this on voluntary Agents beiag a 
Defire to give Mesdiwc s>x Pain to the Agent beloved ot 

c 2 hated) 
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hated) Gratitude, Anger, (fometimes called by one Name^ 
Refentment) Generofity, Ambitionj Honour, Shame, Envy^ 
Benevolence : and if there be any other, they're only, as 
thefe are, different Modifications of Love and Hatred. 

Love and Hatred^ and the Foundation of them {viz. the 
Agent beloved or hated being apprehended to be inftru- 
mental to our Happinefs) I have explained above. Grati- 
tude is that Defire of promoting the Happifteis of another 
upon account of fome former Kindnefs received. Anger^ 
that Defire of thwarting the Happinefs of another, on ac- 
count of fome former Difkindnels or Injury received. And 
both thefe take place, though we hope for, or fear nothing 
farther from the Objefts or either of them, and this is ftili 
confiftent with afting upon a Principle oi private Happinefs^ 

For though we neither hopie for, nor fear any thing far- 
ther from thefe jparticular Beings •, yet the Difpofition Ihewn 
upon thefe Occafions is apprehended to influence the Be- 
haviour of other Beings towards us •, i. e. other Beings will 
be moved to promote our Happinefs or otherwife, as they 
obferve how we refent Favours or Injuries, 

Ambition is a Defire of being efteemed. Hence a Defire 
of Being thought an Objeft of Efteem ; hence of being an 
Qbjefl: of Efleem, hence of doing laudable^ i. e. ufeful 
Aftions. Generofity zv^ Benevolence are Species of it. Am- 
bition in too great a Degree is called Pridey of which there» 
are feveral Species. The Title to the Efteem of others, 
which arifeth from any meritorious Aftion, is called Hon- 
our. The Plealiire ariling from Honour being paid to us, 
i. e. from others acknowledging that we are entided to their 
Efteem, is without a Name. Modejly is the fear of lofing 
l^fleem. The Uneafinefs or Faffion which arifeth from a 
Senfe that we have loft it, is called Shame. So that Ambi- 
tion^ and all thofc other PaflTions and AfFeftions belonging 
to it, together with Shame^ arife from the Efteem of others : 
which is the Reafon why this Tribe of affedtions operate 
more lbx)ngly on us than any ether, viz. becaufe we per- 
ceive that as our Happinefs is dependent on the Behaviour 
of others, fo we perceive alfo that that Behaviour is depen- 
dent on the Efteem which others have conceived of us v 
and confcquently that our acquiring or lofing j^fteem, is in 

'" * ' ' _ ^ * ' ' " eflfedt' 
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^e£): acquiring or lofing Happineis, and in the higheft {de- 
gree. And the fame may be faid concerning a^ our other 
Afiedtions and Palfions, to enumerate which, what for 
want of Names to them, and what by die confufion of 
Language about them, is aimoft impoflible. 

Etmjy will be accounted for hereafter, for a Reafbn which 
will then be obvious. 

Thus having explained what I mean by Obligation and 
Approbation ; and fhewn that they are founded on and ter- 
minate in Hdppinefs : having alio pointed out the Diffe- 
rence between our Approbations and Afiedtions as placed 
on involuntary and voluntary Means of Happinefe ;. and 
farther, that thefe Approbations and Affeftions are not in-' 
nate or implanted in ujs by way of InJlinSl^ but are all ac- 
quired,, being fairly deducible from- fuppofing only fcnfible ^ 
and rational Creatures dependent on each other for their 
Happinefs, as explained above : I fhall in the next place 
endeavour to anlwer a grand Objedtion to what h;as her^ 
been faid concerning Approbations and Affeftions arifing 
irom a profpedt of private Happinefs, 

The Objeflion is tbis^ 

- The Reafon or End of every Aftion is always known to 
che Agent ; for nothing can move a Man but what is per- 
ceived : but the generality of Mankind love and hate, ap- 
prove and difapprove, immediately, as foon as any moral 
Character either occurs in Lite, or is propofed to them, 
yirithout confidering whether their private Happinefs is af- 
fefted with it or no : or if they do confider any Moral 
Charafter in relation to their own Happinefs, and find 
themfelves, as to their private Happinefs, unconcerned in itj 
or even find their private Happinefs leflened by it in fome 
particular Inftance, yet they ftill approve the Moral Cha- 
rafter, and love the Agent : nay they cannot do otherwife. 
Whatever Reafon may be affigned by fpeculative Men 
why we fhould be grateful to a Benefadtor, or pity the Di- 
ftrefled -, yet if the grateful or compaffionate Mind never 
thought of that Reafon, it is no Reafon to him. The Enquiry 
is not why he ought to be grateful, but why he is fo. Thefe 
^ter-reafons therefore rather fliew the Wifdom and PrQvi- 
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. dence of our Maker in implanting the immediate Powers o|^ 
thefe Ai^robations (/. e. in Mr. Hutchefon^^ Language, a 
Moral Senfe) and thefe Public AfFe6tions in us, than give 
any fatisfadtory account of their Origin. And therefore 
thefe Public Affedlions, and this MoralSenfe, are quite in- 
dependent oa private Happinefs, and in reality a6t upon us 
as mere Inftinfts. 

Anfijoer^ 

The Matter of Fafl: contained in this Argument, in my 
Opinion, is not to be contefted •, and therefore it remains 
cidier that we make the Matter of Fadt confiltent with 
what we have before laid down, or give up the Caufe. 

Now, in order to Ihew this Confiftency, I beg leave to 
obferve, that as in the purfuit of Truth we do not always 
trace every Propofition whofe Truth we are examining, to % 
firft Principle or Axiom, but acquiefce, as foon as we per- 
ceive it deducible from fome known or prefumed Truth 5 
io in our Condudt we do hot always travel to the ultimate 
End of our Addons, Happinefs : but reft contented, as foon 
as we perceive any Adtion fubfervient to a known or pre- 
fumed Means of Happinefs. And thefe prefumed Truths 
tnd Means of Happinefs whether real or otherwife, al- 
ways influence us after the fame manner as if they were 
real. The undeniable Confequences of Prejudices are as 
firmly adhered to as the Confequences of real truths or ar- 
guments ; and what is fubfervient to a falfe (but imagined) 
means of Happinefs, is as induftrioufly purfued as what i^ 
fubfervient to a true one. 

Now every Man, both in his Purfuit after Truth, and 
in his Condudt, has fetded and fixed a great many of thefe 
in his Mind, which he always adb upon, as upon Princi- 
ples^ without examining. And this is occafioned by the 
Narrownefs of our Underftandings : We can confider but 
a few things at once •, and therefore, to run every thing to 
the Fountain-head would be tedious, through a long Se- 
ries of Confequences -, to avoid this we choofe out certain 
Truths and Means of Happinefs, which we look upon as 
RESTING PLACES, which we may fafely acquiefce 
in, in the Condudt both of our Underftanding and Prac- 
tice; 
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dec ; in relation to the one, regarding them as Axioms •, in 
the other, as Ends. And we are more eafily inclined to this 
by imagining that we may fafely rely upon what we call 
Habitual Knowledge, thinking it needlefs to examine what 
we are already fatisfied in. And hence it is that Prejudices, 
both Speculative and Pra6lical, are difficult to be rooted 
out, viz. few will examine them. 

And thefe RESTING PLACES are fo often ufed as 
Principles, that at laft, letting that flip out of our Minds 
which firft inclined us to embrace them, we arp apt to ima- 
gine them not as they really are, the Subftitutes of Princi- 
ples, but Principles themfelves. 

And fix)m hence, as fome Men have imagined Innate 
Ideas^ becaufe forgetting how they came by them -, fo o- 
thers have fct up almoft as many diftind: Injtin^s as there 
are acquired Principles of a6ting. And I cannot but won- 
der why the Pecuniary Senfe, a Senfe of Power^^nd: Party, 
&c. were not mentioned, as well as th^ Morale that of 
Honour, Order, and fome others. 

The Cafe is really diis. We firft perceive or imagine 
fome real Good, /. e. fitnefs to promote our Happinefs, in 
thofe things which we love and approve of. Hence (as 
was above explained) we annex pleafure to thofe things. 
Hence thofe things and Pleafure are fo tied together and af- 
fociated in our Minds, that one cannot prefent itfelf but the 
other will alfo occur. And the AJfociation remains even 
after that which at firft gavf them the Connexion is quite 
forgot, or perhaps does' not exift, but the contrary. An 
Inftance or two may perhaps make this clear. How many 
Men are there in the World who have as ftrong a tafte 
for Money as others have for Virtue ; who count fo much 
Money, fo much Happinefs ; nay, even fell their Happi- 
nefs for Money ; or to fpeak more properly, make the 
having Money, without any Defign or Thought of ufing it, 
their ultimate End ? But was this Propenfity to Money 
born with them ? or rather, did not they at firft perceive 
a great many ^Advantages from being polTefled of Money, 
and from thence conceive a Pleafure in having rt, thence 
defire it, thence endeavour to obtain it, thence receive an 
adtual Pleafure in obtaining it, thence defire to preferve the 
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Pofleflion of it ? Hence by dropping the intennediate Stepi 
between Money and Happinels, they join Money and Hap^ 
pinels immediately together, and content themfelves with 
the phantaftical Pleafure of having it, and make that which 
was at firft purfued only as a Msans^ be to them a real End^ 
and what their real Happinefs or Mifery confifts in. Thus 
the Connexion between Money and Happinefs remains ii> 
the Mind \ though it h^s long fince ceafed between the 
things themfdves. 

The lame might be obferv'd concerning the Thirft after 
Knowledge, Fame, (^c. the delight in Reading, Building, 
Planting, and moft of the various Exercifes and Entertain^ 
ments of Life. Thefe were at firft entered on with a view 
to ibme farther End, but at length become habitual A^ 
mvifements ; the Idea of Pleafure is aflbciated with them, 
and leads us on ftill in the fame eager Purfuit of them,, 
when the firft Reafon is quite vanilh*d, or at leaft out of 
our Minds. Nay, we find t;his Power of AJfociation fo great 
as not only to tranlport our Paffions and Anedlions beyoncj 
their proper bounds, both as to Infenfenefs and Duration ; 
^s is evident from daily Inftances of Avarice, Ambition, 
Jx)ve, Revenge, ^c. but alfo, that it is able to transfer 
them xp ^i^proper Objefts, and fuch as are of a quite dif- 
ferent Nature from thofe to which our Reafon had at firft 
cjirefted them. Thus being accuftom'd to refent an Injury 
done to our Body by a Retaliation of the like to him that 
ofFer'd it, we are apt to conceive the fame kind of Refent-i 
ment, and often exprels it in the fame manner, upon re- 
ceiving hurt from a Stock or a Stone -, whereby the hatred 
which we are ufed to place on voluntary Beings, i^ fubftitu- 
te din the Room of that Averfion which belongs to invo- 
luntary ones. The like may be obferv*d in moft of the other 
paffions. above-mentioned. 

From hence alfo, viz, from the continuance of this Af- 
fociation of Ideas in our Minds, we may be enabled to ac- 
count for that (almoft Diabolical) Paffion called Envy^ which 
we promifed to confider. 

Mr. Locke obferves, and I believe very juftly, that there 
ere fome Men entirely unacquainted with diis Paffion. For 
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jpaoft Men that are ufed to Refleftion^ may remember the 
yciy time when they were firft under the dominion of it. 

Envy is generally defined to be that Pain which arifes in 
the Mind from obierving the Prolperity of others : not of all 
others indefinitely, but only of fome particular Perfons. Now 
jhc examining who thctfe particular Perfons whom we are 
apt to envy are, will lead us to the true Origin of this 
Paffion. And if a Man will be at the Pains to confult his 
WBnd, or to look into the World, he*ll find that thefe par-^ 
titular Perfons are always fiich as upon fome account or o- 
ther he has had a Rivaljkip with/ For when two or more 
are Competitors for the fame thing, the Succefs of the one 
jnuft necellarily tend to the Detriment of the other, or others : 
hence the Succefs of my Rival and Mifcry or Pain are joined 
together in my Mind; and this connedtion or aflbciation 
remaining in my Mind, even after the Rivalfliip ceafes, 
makes me always aflfefted with Pain whenever I hear of his 
Succefs, though in Aflairs which have no manner of Rela- 
tion to the Rivalfliip ; much more in thofe that bring that 
to my Remembrance, and put me in mind of what I might 
have enjoy*d had it not been for him. This may poflibly 
caft ^me Light upon the black Defigns and envious Pur- 
pofos of the fallen Angels. For why might not they have 
formerly had fome Competition with their Fellows ? and 
why may not fuch Aflbciations be as ftrong in them ajs us ? 

Thus alfo we are apt to envy thofe Perfoqs that refiife to 
be guided by our Judgements, and perliiaded by us. For 
this is nothing elfe than a Rivalfliip about the Superiority 
of Judgment ; and we take a fecret Pride both to let the 
World fee, and in iipagining ourfelves, that we are in the 
pght. 

There is one thing more to be obferved in anfwer to thi3 
Objeftion, and that is, that we do not always (and periiaps 
not for the mofl: part) make this Aflbciation ourfelves, buc 
kam it from others : i. e, that we annex Pleafure or Pain to 
certain Things or Adions becaufe we fee others do it, and 
acquire Principles of Adtion by imitating thofe whom we 
admire, or whofe eftcem we would procure : Hence the 
Son too often inherits both the Vices and the Party of his 
father, as well ^ his Eftate : Henc^ National Virtues an4 

Vices, 
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Vices, Difpofitions and Opinions : And from hence we 
may obferve how eafy it is to account for what is generally 
call'd the Prejudice of Education \ how foon we catch the 
Temper and AfFe£ki6ns of thofe whom we daily converlc 
with ; how almoft infenfibly we are taught to love, admire 
or' hate 5 to be grateful, generous, companionate or cruel. 

What I lay then in anfwer to the Objeftion is this : 

* That it is neceffary in order to folve the principal Adlions 

* of human Life to fuppofe a Moral Senfe (or what is figni^ 
' fy'd by that Name) and alfo publick AffeSlions •, but I deny 

* that this Moral Senfe, or thefe pubEc AfFeftions, are in- 
' nate, or implanted in us. They are acquired either from 

* 6ur own Obfe^ationoY the Imitation or others,'* 

|3* As the following Paper s:, which were originally printed in 
the Weekly Mifcellany No> 7, 8, ^. are upon the fame 
SubjeS with the foregoing Dijertationj and may pofftbly 
ferve to illuftrate it ; the Author has thought proper to in^ 
fert them in this fourth Edition^ together with fome hints 
that he has met with in relation to the Origin of our Ideas, 
mUch may help' to Explain Mr. Locke's Principles^ and 
determine the Controverfy about an innate Moral Senfe j 
and which are therefore here propofed for ^ more full Con^ 
Jideration. 
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Morality and Religion, 



THE very Nodon of a reafonable Creature implies, that 
he propofe to himfelf fome Endy and aft in purfuit of 
it. The only Enquiry then can be. What End does Reafoij 
direft him to purfue, and by what Means fhall he attain it ? 
Now a Jenfible Beings or one that is made capable of Hap^ 
pnefs or Mifery, can realbnably propofe to himfelf no o- 
ther End than the Perfedion of this Being, i. e. The At-^ 
(ainment of the one, and Avoidance of the other. He can 
have no Reafon or Motive to purfue that which does not 
at all relate to him ; and it is evident that nothing does re- 
late to him, but that which has relation to his Happinels. If 
he be alfo endowed with Liberty of Will, it is impoffible that 
any thing elfe fhould move or afFeft him j nor can any o- 
jther Influence or Obligation be laid upon him without ai^ 
cxprels Contradiftion. If therefore right Re^on can only 
(hew him to be what he is, and diredt hipi to aft according- 
ly, it is plain it can propofe to him no other End but bis 
pwn Happinefs^ beyond or befide which he can have no rci^ 
^ Concern to know, to aft, or to be. 

Having feen the true End of Man confider*d as a fenfible, 
rational, and free Being •, we will in die next Place enquire 
after the Means of attaining this End. Now as Man is alio 
dependent on other Beings for that Happinefs of which he is 
made capable, the only Means of attaining it muft be to 
recommend himfelf to the Favour of thofe feveral Beings 
on whom he does depend, and in Degrees proportioned 
to that Dependence. But as himfelf and all other Beings 
depend abfolutely upon the Deity, who alone has their 
Happinels or Mifery always in his Power, it is plain the 
Favour of God will be the only adequate and effedhial 
Means to attain his End, /. e. Happinefs upon the Whole : 
And therefore, whatever tends to procure the Divine Fa- 
vour, will be of perpetual Obligation, and ought to be the 
4 Prinr 
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principal Aim of all his Aftions. As all Obligation is found- 
ed on the Defire of Happinefe, and all our Happinefs entirely 
depends on God, it is evident that his Will «muft be always 
Obligatory, and what alonef is able to make any thing dfe 
fo. And though he has framed and diipofed die World in 
flich a Manner that certain Aftions will generally recom- 
mend us to the Favour of thofe other Beings to whom we 
ftand related, and fo may be faid to become Duties to us, 
and if Univerfally followed, would bring univerfal Hap- 
pinefs ; yet fince all my Reafon for purluing them can only 
be their Fitnefi to bring Happinefs to me, which in the 
prefent State of Things they are not always fit and likely 
to do, the Will of God muft neceflarily intervene, to inforce 
thefe Duties upon ipe, and make them univerfally binding. 

As far indeed as certain Dilpofitions and AfFeftions will 
recommend us to the Favour and Efteem of all thofe Per- 
fons with whom we are o^ may be concerned, and thereby 
bring more Happinefs than Mifery to us, fo far we have a 
good Reafon to indulge and exercife them ; but when (up- 
on what Account foever) they have not this EfFe6b, but the 
Contrary, or at leaft have it not in fo high a Degree as 
fbme other Difpofitions and AfFeftions would have (as is 
very often the Cafe \) What Principle in Nature will oblige 
us to the Exercife of them in fuch Qrcumftances ? Nay, 
what Reafon can we find to juftify us in it, but only our 
Dependence on the Deity, who requires it ; and who, we 
are affured, will either defend ahd fupport us here in the 
Exercife of them, or make us ample Amends hereafter for 
what we Ibfe by them. 

It is not then any Relations of Things which in them- 
fclves, and abfbaftedly confider*d, oblige us to the Praflice 
of that which we call moral Virtue ; but the Will of God 
which enjoins it, and which alone affords an eternal and im^ 
mutable Reafon for the Praftice of it. We are able to con- 
ceive no kind of Reafon or Obligation to aft, but what is 
founded on Happinefs, nor any fix*d and permanent Hap- 
pinefs, but what is founded on the Will of God : 'Tis there- 
rore his Will properly and ultimately which we follow in 
the Praftice oi Virtue, ancj Virtue only, as it is agreeable 
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to^ and an Indipadpn of his Will ; wherein its Worth con- 
fifts, and from whence it derives its Power of obliging. 

And therefore to fet afide the Deity in the ConiQderation 
of Virtue, muft be to relax it from its true Principle, to 
take it off its only Foundation : and to endeavour to exalt 
Morality into an Indq)endency on his Will, is to under- 
mine and deftroy it. Any other Principle but this, will either 
come Ihort of the Mark, or carry us from it. 

.Thus they who teach that Virtue is to be pra6tis*d for 
its native Lovelinefs and intrinfic Worthy muft either af- 
firm that it is lovely and valuable they know not for what, 
or why ; /. e. have no diftinfl: Id&is to thefe fine Words ; 
or muft miftake the Means for the End. Virtue, we find, 
is lovely for its good Effefts, and truly valuable on account 
of the Confequences that will certainly attend it, either by 
the Laws of Nature, or pofitive Appointment ; therefore 
they will call it kvehf in it/elf, or abjolutely fo ; and tell us it 
is to be purfued purely fen' its own fakcj and exclufivdy of 
all the aforelaid Confequences •, /. e^ exclufivdy of every 
thing that is good and valuable in it. 

Tjiey who follow Virtue for the immediate Pkafure 
which attends the Exercife of it, muft either take it for 
granted that we have fome innate Inflinft or Affe6lion, 
which at all times infallibly dire6ts, and forcibly inclines us 
to what is Right, (all which is as falfe as Faft can make It) 
or dfe they practice Virtue for a Reafon which is common 
X0 any other Pradtice, and will equally lead them to any *, 
a Motive which accompanies every ftrong Perfuafion or fet- 
ded Habit of Mind, whatever may be its future unfore- 
feen Confequences. To do what either our Judgment ap- 
proves> or we have chofe and fet our Hearts upon, will 
^vc us this immediate Pleafure in any Courfe of Life ; ef- 
pedally in one which we can purliie without external Dif- 
turbance, or which happens to have the Vogue of the Place, 
or Efteem of our Acquaintance, to encourage and confirm 
us in our Purftiit. 

• They who defcribe Virtue to be following Nature^ go 

XKpoa 3, Principle near akin to the foregoing, and full as 

Iwl : For if our Nature, as far as it concerns .Morals, be 

in a great meafure of our own making, as. we have Rea- 
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Ion tx) fuppofe ; if it may be greatly corrupted and pervertal^ 
as all allow ; this will be a very erroneous» • at leaft an ab- 
folutely uncertain Guide. It will amount to no more than 
this. Do always what you like beft ; or. Follow your pre- 
fcnt Humour- 

They who praftice Virtue for prefent Convenience j Inter ^ 
^, or Reputation^ ftand upon more fblid Ground ; which 
neverthelels will often fail them, as we have feen above. 
The like has been obferv'd concerning Reafony and the Re- 
lation of Things. 



IN our laft, we endeavoured to eftablilh the following 
Conclufions. Priyate Happinefe, upon the Whole, is 
the ultimate End of Man : This ahfolutely depends on, 
and can effeftually be fecured only by the Will of God; 
the Will of God therefore is our only adequate Rule of Ac- 
tion, and what alone includes perpetual Obligation. 

We fhall here endeavour more diftindUy to point out the 
Reafon and Neceffity for fuch a Rule, and fliew what kind 
of Conformity to it will fecure the End propofcd. The 
5nd of all, we faid, was private Happinefs. Now as we 
are aflured that the Deity had no other Defign in framing 
the World at firft, nor can have any.End in continuing to 
preferve and govern it, but to lead us all to as much Hap- 
pinels as we are capable of; his Will and our Happinefs 
become perfedtly co-incident, and {o may iafely enough be 
fubftituted one for the other. He propofes only the Good 
of his Creatures by being obeyed, and makes it the Rule 
and Reafon of all that he enjoins ; and knows the moft rf- 
fedhial Methods of attaining it : An abfolute implicit com- 
pliance with his Will may therefore not improperly .be 
called pur ultimate End ; nay, ought to be efteemed and 
z^ed on as fuch in all particular Cafes. As it is an infal- 
lible Rule and adequate Meafure of our Duty, it mufl: o- 
blige us. to an A&ion when we can fee no farther Rea- 
fon for it ; and it is highly neccflary and fit it fhould. 
Our Knowledge of the Nature of ourfelves, and thofc , a- 
Ijoui us» is very fliprt and imperfect ; we axe able to trace 

our 
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otur Happinefs but a few Steps throi^h the various Confe- 
quences of Things, and Reafons of A6tion ; and are fre-« 
quently apt to .deviate from the Paths of Truth into Error 
and Abfurdity. We ftand in need therefore of fome Rule 
on which we may conftandy depend, which will always 
guide . and diredt us in our Purfuit ; and this, as we have 
leen, can only be the Will of that Being in whofe ELands 
we always are, and who is both able and inclined to re« 
ward us to the uttermoft. Our next Enquiry then muft be, 
how we Ihall fecure this Reward to us, or ^hat will certain- 
ly obtain. his Favour; and diatis, in one Word, Obedience ^ 
the having a Regard to his Will in all our A6iions, and 
doing them for this Reafon only, becaufe they are weU 
pleafing to him, and what he requires of us. 

That this muft. be the only Means of recommending 
ourfelves to his Favour, the only true Principle which can 
make our Aftions properly virtuous or rewardable by him, 
is very plain : For nothing can in Reafon entidc me to a 
Reward from another, which has no mannerof Relation to 
him ; and nothing can have any relation to the Ddty, bur 
what is done, on his Account^ in obedience to his Comm^d, 
or with an Intent to pleafe him. The Matter of the Aft 
can ndther be of Advantage nor Difadvantage to him ; 
thoefore the Intention is all that can make it bear any Re- 
l^on to him. In one Senfe indeed the material Part of the 
A6t may relate to the Deity, viz. As it tends in its own 
Nature to fiirther or oppofe the Defigns of his Government: 
But this will never relate to him in fuch a manner, as to 
make the Agent a proper Subjed either of Reward or Pun- 
ifhment for it. To make one a Subjedt of Reward for any 
particular Adtion, his Will muft be concerned in it fo far 
33 to intend to merit the Reward which is annexed.to the 
Performance of it, or at leaft to will and intend the Per- 
formance of that A6tion as . fo propofed. To be a proper 
Subjeft of Puniftiment, a Perfon muft intend the Breach of 
fome I^aw, or at leaft the Negle£t and Difi^gard of it ; or 
the Cpmmiffion of iuch an A61: as he knows^ or might 
know, if he defired, to be a Breach of it. Confequendy 
it is die Aim and Defign of an Aftion only which makes 
Giult CTsMerit imputable to the Agents and in that Aim 

and 
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and Defign does the Guilt or Merit of it wholly cohfirf-/^ 
From hence then we may compute the Value or Defed of 
any particular Adion in a Moral or Religious Account. 
As far as it is intended to obey the Will of God, and ad- 
vance the Ends of his Government, in Preference of or 
Oppofition to any other Intereft or Inclination ; fo far it is 
meritorious widi or acceptable to him : As far as it is done 
in compliance with any particular Intereft or Inclination, in 
oppofiuon to, or with a greater R^ard had to it than ta 
the Will of God, or in aftual Difregard of that Will ; fo 
far, and in fuch Circumftances it is ofTenfive or injurious 
to him : As far as it is done without any diftinft End, or 
any diftinft Confideration of the Will of God in that End, * 
fo far it is at beft purely indifferent, and of no moral or 
religious Account at all. If the End of any particular Ac- 
tion terminate in ourfelves immediately j and we have no • 
farther View in it than the Attainment of ibme temporal 
Advantage, Honour, or the like ; the Aftion can but be in' 
nocent at beft ; we ferve not God herein, but ourfelves '^ 
and when we attain the natural good Effefts thereof in this 
Life, we have our Reward, Nothing can intide us to any 
fupematural and extraordinary Recompence from the Deity • 
in another State, but what was done purely on his ac- 
count •, in Obedience to his Will, or in onder to recommend 
us to his Favour. And though we cannot properly merit any 
thing of God, by reafon of thoie innumerable Benefits re- 
ceived from him, which we ftiall never be able to repay y by 
reafon of our manifold Tranfgreffions which our good 
Works cannot attone for; and becaufe of the many Defedts 
attending even the beft of them, which render them not 
fo good as they might and ought to be ; though for thefe 
Reafons, I fay, we cannot properly merit any thing of God v 
yet heverthelefs by Covenant and Promife we may be certain- 
ly entided to his Favour, fo far as we comply with thofc 
Terms of Salvation which he has propofed, and perform 
foch Duties as he has commanded, purely in Obedience to 
him ; which is the only Principle (as we have feen) that 
can make any thing rewardable by him. 

Not that it is neceffary that we fhould always have this 
Principle explicitly in view, and be able to deduce every/ 
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particular Aftion immediately from a Confideration of the 
Will of God, in order to make it acceptable to him : It may, 
it is hoped, be fufEcient, if we have a general Intent of fer- 
ving him in the whole of any confiderable Undertaking, 
and an exprefi Regard to him whenever he appears to be 
more immediately concerned in any Part of it. Our im- 
perfeft Underftanding will not allow us to trace up every 
thing to our ultimate End -, we find it neceflary therefore 
to fix feveral inferior and fubordinate ones, wherein we are 
forced to acquiefce, both in our Knowledge and our Prac- 
tice ; and it is fufficient to recommend and juftify an Ac- 
tion, if it can be fairly deduced from any of thefe fubordi- 
nate Ends, and have fome Conne6tion or other with what 
is manifeftly our Duty. Nay farther, fome Aftions which 
are directed to no diftindt End at all, though in themfelves 
indeed they be no proper Subjefts of Reward (as was ob- 
ferved) yet they may become fuch by virtue of certain 
Habits^ whereof they are Confequences, and for which Ha- 
bits we are properly accountable : and the Reafon of this 
is evident. As we cannot have our main End conftantly 
in view, it is neceflary. for us to acquire fuch Habits of 
afting as may lead us almoft infenfibly to it, and carry us 
on. our Journey, even when we are not thinking of it. 
Thefe Habits therefore, if they be righdy founded and di- 
re6ted, mufl: intitle us to a Reward for all the feveral Ac- 
tions' which flow from them, even when the firfl: Founda- 
tion is forgot. Thus a Servant fufficiently deferves both 
die Title and Reward of being faithful and obedient, if 
he have acquired luch Habits of conftant Diligence in his 
Matter's Bufinefs, as will carry him regiilarly through it, 
though he feldom confider the End of all his Labour, or 
think of his Mafl:er in it. 



WE have, in two former Papers, confidered the true 
End of human Aftions, and the Means of attaining 
it. We have laid down the only adequate Rule or Criterion 
of Morality, as alfo removed fome of the falfe and infuffi- 
cient ones ufually propofed. We have inquired into the 
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Motive, Ground, or Principle on which Virtue ought to be 
purfued, and pointed out the proper Method of applying 
it. To compleat our Defign upon this Subjedt, we Ihall now 
examine the material Part <rf Virtue, and obviate fome 
Miftakcs that have arifen, and may ftill arife on that Head. 
The moft common one is to put the Matter of any. 
Duty for the whole Duty, Thus fome have defined moral 
Goodnefe to be nothing more than chufing, willing, or pro- 
curing Natural Goody including both Private and Publick. : 
Others make it to confift in producing the greateft Degree 
of Pleafurej i. e. in the Agent himfelf ; or in purfuing pri^ 
vate Happinefs : But except thefe Writers intend to treat 
only of the material Part of Virtue, whenever they defcribe 
it in fuch Terms, their Defcriptions are evidently partial 
and defe6tive. Moral Goodnefs, or Moral Virtue in Man is 
not merely chufing or producing Pleafure or Natural Good, 
but chufing it without View to prefent Rewards, and in 
Profpeft of a future Recompence only. For, obferve how 
the Cafe flands. The greateft Natural Good of all is lb pro^ 
vided for by God . himfelf, by the Ibong Appetites he 
has implanted in Men, or the Neceffities he has laid them 
under, that there is no Moral Goodnefs, no Virtue at all in 
chufing it. The greateft Natural Good I call what concerns 
the Being of the Moral World v and the fecond greateft, 
what concerns their Well-being. Now God has taken care 
to preferve the World in Being, to continue both the Spe-» 
cies and Individual, i . By implanting a very fbong Love 
of Life in every Man. 2. By the Appetites of Hunger and 
Thirft. 3. By warm Defires for propagating the Species. 
4, By the l.TQ^yri of Parents towards tiieir Ofnpring. 5. By 
necefTitating Men to unite in Society, and mutual Offices 
of Trade, £ff r. Upon thefe five Articles depends the very 
Being of Mankind : And God would not truft fuch weigh- 
ty Things as thofe to the weak Reafbn of Man, but has 
provided for them by never-failing Appetites and Neceffi- 
ties ; infomuch that there is no Virtue in chufing thofe 
Actions, but in regulating or moderating them. 

There is no Moral Goodnefs in eating and drinking, 
though a Natural Good, nccefTarv to keep up Life : No 
Moral Goodne^ in propagating the Species, though thai 
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oiSo muft come under the Notion of chufing Natural Good : 
No Moral Goodnels in puriuing the l:ro^y% i3efore-mention- 
cd, nor in carrying on any Trade for the Servicfe of the 
World ; though without thde Thmcs the World could not 
fiibiift. Moral Goodneis therefore ues not in chufing the 
greateft Natural Good, but in chufing any Natural Good, 
when not impelled to it by NeceffUy^ nor moved by prefent 
Plealiire or Reward. Eating and Drinking is not Virtue, 
becaufe we do it to fatisfy Hunger and Thirft, and to 
pleaie the Appetite : But the Virtue is in r^ulating and 
moderating the Appetite, that that very Appetite which is 
neceilary for the Being of the World, may not be carried 
to fuch an Excefs as to difturb its Well-being. The like 
may be faid of the reft. 

The Cafe is the fame in Afts of the moft immediate be^ 
neficial Tendency, whether they be direfted to the Pub- 
lick in general, to inferior Societies or particular Perfons : 
To defend, affift, relieve a Friend or Fellow-Citizen; to 
ferve and llipport him in his Credit or Fortunes, Body or 
Mind : If this, which commonly goes by the Name of 
Moral Goodnels, proceed from felfifh Views, or no diftindt 
View at all ; from a Prolpeft of future Advantage in this 
Life, or from the prefent Plealiire of performing it j it is 
nothing. To preferve the Rights, Laws and Liberties of 
our Country, to improve and reform a whole Nation, to 
engage in Enterprizes that will be of univerfal Benefit to 
Mankind ; any or all liich Aftions, though never fo good 
in their Effefts, and right as to the Matter of them, yet 
if they be wanting in Point of Principle •, if they are done 
for Profit, Honour, or out of mere Humour, nay out of 
the moft difinterefted Benevolence itfelf •, fo long as there is 
no Rqgard had to the Deity in them, they cannot be reck- 
oned ftriftly Virtuous, nor claim a Place in Morals or 
Religion. 

Moral Goodnefs therefore is not barely the willing or 
producing iVi?/«r^/ Good^ whether private or publick. This 
would be denominating the Whole from a Part -, the Fault 
of all thofe Definitions formerly mentioned. Thus they who 
delcribe it to ht following Nature^ neither fetde xht Matter^ 
nor eflablilh any determinate Rule j and if they have a 
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Principle^ it is either faife or inadequate, as was before ob- 
ferved. They who determine it to be adting according to 
Reafon^ Truths or the Relations of Things, at moft lay down 
only the Rule, and Matter ; but give us neither any diftindk 
Principle, nor End. They who define it to be Obedience 
to the fVill of God only, leave out the material Part, i..e. 
Do not (hew what the Will of God requires, or wherein it 
confifts : Neither do they fufficiently inform us why we 
ought to obey it, or diredt us to what we call our ultimate 
End. A COTipleat Definition of Virtue, or Morality, 
fhould take in all thefe Particiilars, and can be only this : 
The doing Good to Mankind, in Obedience to the Will of God, 
and for the Sake of ever lofting Happinefs. 

E. L. 
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Nature and Obligations of Man^ 

As a fenfible and rational Being. 



I, \ LL our primary, fimple Ideas proceed from Senla- 
xJL tion, external or internal ; the latter of which may 
be extended through moft parts of the Veflels of the Human 
Body, and is extremely complicated ; and will be found 
perhaps upon examination to produce much greater and 
more various EfFedts than we are commonly aware of. From 
the one or the other of thefe we receive continual imprefli- 
ons while we are awake ; and from the united force of fe- 
veral fuch impreffions, may arife a new Ipecies of Senfation, 
or an Idea different from any that appeared in any of the 
individuals. Thus various liquors, meats, and medicines 
producing a general agitation or compofore in what is called 
the nervous Syftem, raifc as general a kind of rapturous 
gaity, or tr^iquil delight : and v. v. which bears fo near a 
refemblance to fome intelledhial operation, that it is often 
miftaken for fuch ; and in reality is as diftinft from the 
mere Tafte of all fuch liquors &c. as ^ny objefts of the 
Senfe and Intelled are from each other. 

2. By our faculties of repeating and enlarring, of com- 
paring, and compounding, or abilr-afting thefe and their fe- 
veral Objefts we raife a fecondary fet of Ideas, ftill more mixt 
and diverfify'd, but yet of the fame general nature •, which 
often go under the name of intelle£Iualy from the intelleft's 
being fb evidently employ'd about them •, but all grow out 
of the old Stock, all flow from the fame Source, /. e. are 
originally formed from Senfe and wholly grounded in it : 
as may in part appear from the words we ufe in defcribing 
ihem, v.g. to apprehend^ comprehend^ conceive^ &c. which 
arc (as Mr. Locke obferves) words manifeftly taken from 
the operation of fenfible things^ and applfd to certain modes 
4^f thinking. B. 3. C. i. §• 5. 
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3. The contemplation <rf' diefe very Faculties, by which 
we mold and modify die original materials of our know- 
ledge, produces a third let of Ideas, ftill more remote from 
the firff origin ; and therefore term'd Icfcas oipure InteUe(5i:, 
as more immediately arifipg from and terminating in the 
reflex view of thefe fame intelle£hial and adtive powers, and 
of their feveral operations : v. g. perceiving that we do 
perceive, &c. conudering what it is to compare, compound 
&c. and what ttefe and the like powers extend to and in- 
fer. Whence we form all the notion we have of a Spirit. 

4. Man is a compound of cotporeal Organs, (moft of 
t^iem conveying ienfitive impreflions, as ob&rv'd above) and 
t}ie diftin£t powers oi perception (in the latter fenfe of that 
word) or 3'hinking in general, and voluntary J&um m dole 
union with thefe. 

5. We may obferve likewife that thefe latter, which are 
generally Itiled aftive powers, are not always in exerdfe, 
any more dian fome of the jpaflive, fenfitive oites are ; 
dicir Exercife being manifeluy liilpendcd during fome 
bodily diforders, and altogether ceafing in the intervals of 
what is called found Sleep. Whence it appears that Thought 
and voluntary Adtion cannot in ftrichiefs be eflential, or 
immutably neceflary to any one part of our Conftitution ; 
but rather is connefted with and dependent on a certain 
dilpofition of the whole frame, or a regular State of the 
chief branches of it. 

6. Some of thefe fenfible Ideas are in certain relpeifb a- 
greeable to us, others the contrary ; the former being, in 
all probability, fuch as tend to the prefervation of each in- 
dividual, the latter to its deftruftion. 

7.. A fpreli^t of them likewife, or of their feveral. Gw^/, 
has the fame effect in fome degree ; n^y fometimes may 
be fo formed as to produce it in a higher degree than the 
Qi)je£b themfelves would, were they prefent. Thus may the 
Icgiagination crowd the pleafures or pains of a day, a year, 
an age into one moment, and thereby make the impreffions 
of thefe two laft Clalfes far more general and extcnfive, as 
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vrdl as more intenle and ezqutfite, dian any <^the particular 
ienfictve ones of which they are compofisd. 

8. And as a prbfpeft of thefe and their caufes is pro* 
duftive of the iaine kinid of pleafure or pain that attends 
the prefence of each, io the putfuit of the former and 
avoidance of the latter becomes alio agreeable, and all 
that as fenfible and rational Beings we can be concerned a« 
bout ; iince the iiim total, or the aggregate of thefe fame 
pleafures or p^ns, is our fupreriie, v^dmate Happinefs of 
Msfery-y the attainment of the one, and fecurity from the o- 
ther, our moft perfeSi State : the neceflary means of attain- 
ing to which End compofe our natural Good^ and in th^ 
r^;ular intended purfuit of it confifts oiir tMral Goodnefs. 

9. Now as moft of thefe means of EUppinefs lie in the 
power of others, who being of the fame nature with our- 
lelves, can only be induced to contribute to it, or to co-ope- 
rate with us in procuring it, by a fetded difpofidon in us of 
doing the like to then! on all occafions •, nence the con* 
tradting of fuch difpofition, and a regard to their good in 
the general courfe of our adtibns becomes neceflary to our 
own; in the defign*d profecution of which lies xht formal^ 
and in the a£tual production of it the material part of Virr 
tue ; both which in common acceptation conftitute the 
whdie of our merit with relpeft to each other. 

10. Not that the promoting cf another's Happinefs is 
ever of itfelf immediately, or by any kind of natural or 
innate Principle, produdtive of our own : as well might one 
feel by another's Senfes, or be made happy by his FeeKng^ 
without any real participation of them •, as well might we 
fuppofe a man to a6k entirely on another's motives, as judge 
any thing good, right and fit for him to do, or to cc»n« 
mumcate to another, merely becaufe that thing is good 
and fit for the other to receive, or pleafant to enjoy •, except 
that fame enjoyment is in fbme meafure relative to his own 

5)roper Rule or End, or can be made right and reafonable 
or him to piirfue by fome fuch medium as connedb it with 
his natural Principle, that conftant and invariable ground 
of Adlidn, /. e. his own Happinefs. 
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11. Nor is it difficult to find or form fuch a Connedioif 
from what was hinted above ; Reafon difcovers it, as well 
from the natural Confequence of things -, benevolent affec- 
tions in each perfon being apt to generate correfpondent 
ones in others, and each beneficent aft t6 engage a return 
of fike good offices •, as from the pofitive appointment of 
the Deity, who defigns the common Happinefs or per- 
feftion of all rational Beings, according to the nature he 
has given them, and the Circumflances under which he 
has placed them -, having made them, with no other view 
that we can conceive, than in order to have this communi- 
cated to them in the moft effeftual manner ; and who muft 
confequendy approve of every inftance of their co-operation 
with him in the fame defign, and afliiredly reward each re- 
gular courfe of A6tion in his Creatures that tends to pro- 
mote it. 

1 2 . His will in this refpeft is therefore the general Rule 
or true Criterion of Morality, as what infallibly muft, and 
what alone can, effedtually fecure to us our ultimate End, 
Happinefs upon the whole •, Happinefs in fome certain 
StatCy above and befide the natural confequence of all our 
virtuous Ads and Habits -, and who will in that State 
make us moft ample amends for whatever pains we take 
here, or whatever lofs and inconvenience we can poffibly 
undergo in profecuting of them ; and thereby makes fuch 
profecution an invariable Duty to us, or conftitutes a per- 
fect and perpetual obligation thereto. 

13. The fame thing may be either traced out thus by 
Reafon and demonftrated, or come at in a more compen- 
dious way, which yet will have equally ftrong and perma- 
nent Effefts upon our ConfKtution, hay commonly more 
ludden and moreftriking ones-, on which account it is of- 
ten miftaken for felf-evidence or intuition : — I mean the 
power of ASSOCIATION, which was juft hinted at by 
Mr. Locke^ but apply'd to the prefent purpofe more direftly 
by die Author or the foregoing Dijfertation^ and from him 
taken up and confider'd in a much more general wav by 
Dr. Hart ley J who has from thence folv'd many of the rrin- 
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cipal appearances in Human Nature, the fenfitive part of 
whtch^ fincc Mr. Locke^^ Eflay, had been very Httle cultiva- 
ted, and is perhaps yet to the generality a terra incognita -^ 
how interefting Ibever, as well as entertaining, fuch Enqui- 
ries muft be found to be : on which account it is much to 
be lamented that no more thoughtfiil perfons are induced 
to turn their minds this way ; fince fo very noble a founda- 
tion for improvements has been laid by both thefe excellent 
Writers, elpecially the laft : whofe work is, I beg leave to 
lay, in the main, notwithftanding all its abftrufenefs, well 
worth ftudying ; and would have been fufficiently clear and 
convincing had he but confined his obfervations to the plain 
Faffs and Experiments on which it was firft founded, with- 
out ever entering minutely into the Pijifical Caufe of fuch 
Phenomena ; as the great Newton wifdy did in the point 
of Gravitation^ throwing his whole Theory oC that fame 
jEtberzvidi'lts Vibrations, into fome modeft\^m^j: not- 
withftanding his very probable fuppofition that both Gra-^ 
vitation in the greater Orbs, and all fenfation and mufcu- 
lar Motion in all animal Bodies, mi^t depend upon it. 

14. Nor will perhaps this Principle of AJfociation appear 
of lefs extent and influence in the intelleftual World, than 
that of Gravity is found to be in the Natural. It is already 
difcovered to be an univerfal Law of our Nature^ intimate- 
ly connefted with the mutual operations of the Mind and 
Body, notwithftanding the odd whimfical appearance it firft 
made in Mr.Locke!*s EfTay, (though he applied it to better 
purpoles in his ConduSi of the Underftanding^ §. 40.) and its 
being fo often flighted as a vaguej confufed Principle by 
later Writers; particularly Dr. Hucbefon, Syftem of Moral 
Pbikfophy^ p.SSj ^c. And though we may poflibly never 
comprehend the Caufe that adbuates it, or the inftrument by 
which it is exerted (any more than we can hope to fee the. 
Bond of Union between Mind and Body; though this, 
by the bye, may feem a fair ftep towards it) yet *ti.s enough, 
fiir our prefent purpofe if the Principle itfelf has been fo 
far explained by the worthy Author abovementioned, as 
thence to demonfteate that the Moral fenfe may be wholly 
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generated from fenfitive Pleafures, and fupported by them : 
which I apprehend to be done efFecluaUy. See his Obferva-- 
tions on Man, V. 2 . p. 47 1 , Csf r. 

15. If the foremen tioned account of our acquiring this 
Moral Senfe be admitted, it is (hewn in reality to be no 
more than a Habit ^ which is never of itfelf a lure and fuf- 
ficient Rule, but wants fome other regulation \ and like 
all other habits ftiould be grounded on fome folid Princi-» 
pies of Reafon, and ever fubjedl to them. 

16. But whether this account be admitted or not, Mr. 
Locke has plainly proved that it mull be acquired fome 
how or other, fince there are no kind oipraSical principle! 
innate^ or fo much as felf -evident •, nor can our knowledge 
of any moral Propolitions be intuitive •, Jince it requires dif^ 
courfe and reafoning to difcover the certainty of their truthj 
B.I. C.3. § I. which plainly depends upon fome other truth 
antecedent to them^ and from which they muft be deduced^ ibid, 
and Men may very juftly demand a Reafon for every one of 
them^ ih: § 4. which reafon lies in another province, and 
muft be fetched from the natural relations of the things 
and perfons that furround us, i, e. from fenfitive plealure 
and pain, on which hinge all our PalTions turn, and from 
whence muft be derived the great Rule of our Anions, ib. 
$3- 6, £s?r. and B.2. C.20. 

17. The fame judicious writer {^Iv. Locke) has account- 
ed for that variety of Moral Rules vifible amongft Men, 
from the different forts ofHappinefs they have a profpeS of 
§ 6. as alfo from their Education^ Company and Cujloms of 
their Country^ § 8. any of which ferves to fet Confcience on 
work, and thereby tends to diverfify their moral rule ; 
which if it were innate, or (what comes to the fame thing) 
any natural Senfe or Inftinft, inuft one would think be 
uniform and invariable : but whether any fuch be found 
among our Species is after all a matter of FaSt determinable 
only by thole who are well converfant in the early educa- 
tion of Children, and duly qualified to make juft obferva- 
tions on their original frame and native difoofitions. If this 
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had been more carefully attended to, with what the fame 
able Writer has delivered concerning the true Hiflory of 
the Human Mind, I fancy a right Theory of Morals mi^t 
long ago have been laid down with more fiicceis ; and in 
particular we fhould have been fatisfied that any fuch Prin- 
ciple as will perpetually influence and efFedtually induce us 
to promote the Happinefs of others abfblutely and entirely 
independent of our own, can never be wrought out of our 
original Feelings •, or ^ring from that primary and purely 
native ftock of our Ideas, on which are grounded all the 
Tribe of natural Appetites, and the whole Furniture of the 
Human Mind. It muft therefore either be fuperinduced by 
Reafbn, in view of attaining our great End, as obferved 
above ; or come in under the Head of Affbciatiotiy and by 
way of Habit, without any ultimate End or diftinft view at 
all. Thofe of the other fide of the Queflion may chufc 
which of thefe two they like befl. 

1 8. From the whole it will appear, that there is proper- 
ly but one original fource of our Ideas, i. e. Senfation ; nor 
any original pleafures or pains befide fenfitive ones, how- 
ever varioufly combined, abflrafted or enlarged : and there- 
fore any innate intelleftual determination, or Moral Prin- 
ciple wholly underived from and naturally independent of 
thefe, feems an impojftbility. The Intelleft perceives only 
what is in things, and if there be nothing in the Mind ori- 
ginally befide thefe fame fenfitive Pleafures or Pains, then 
can it conftitute no other Clafs fundamentally different from 
thefe, and much lefs oppofite to them, whatever alterations 
or improvements may be made amongft them : and the 
Medicina Mentis will, like that of the Body^ be all compofed 
of the fame fort of Ingredients, however mixed and altered 
in the Compofition. 

If Mr. Locked plan were once rightly underftood we 
fhould have little room for any difpute about the different 
natures of thefe two, or the diflinft Principles that aftuate 
and govern them. We fhould foon find that all found Philo- 
fophy in Morals is entirely built on Natural Philofbphy, and 
never to be feparated from it. But we feem not yet to have 
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Iblkiwed dss great Audmr t^ to his firft Principles^ or 
duly traced the confeqi^nces m his Syftem, notwithftand- 
inghis haying been fb long and jiifUy adnnred amongft us^ 
and onoft of the inveterate prgudices that ufed to attend his 
coofbtatiOD of the old idle Dodrine of innate Ideas and In- 
ftin£b be now wdQ ni^ worn out. Tfaoc^ perhaps even 
jet there may be kft enow to prevent an impartial exami-- 
nadcMi of his Scheme ; the ziva and tendency whereof is no 
other than to reduce the fomndatnls of our Knowledge, 
and our H^ppinefs.^ to that or^indt SimpUcity which Nature 
fteths t^ obterve in all her Works. 
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CHAP. I. 

Containing fome Principles previoujly necejfary to 
the Underjianding and Solution ofthe^dijiculty 
about the Origin of Evil. 



SECT. I. 

Of the Knowledge of External OhjeSs. 

L"]f T is allowed that external objects are niade Tij^t fg„. 
known to us from without by the Senfes ; but fations re- 
we have entirely forgot how Light ^ Colours^ prefcnt 
and other external Things at firft affefted our Senfes ^^5^™^^ 
and entered the Mind -, nor can we eafily recolleft us|"or at 
the rife and progrefs of our Knowledge concerning leaft dif- 
thefe Things. cover the 

However it is agreed that the Conceptions which ^^^^ 
we have of thefe either reprefent to us the Things 
themfelves, or at leaft difcover the prefence or ope- 
rations of them : That the fenfarion of Lights for 
inftance, arifes from its being prefented to the Eye ; 
and fo in all other Objefts of the Senfes. 

IL But it is to be obferved that die reprefenta- Tj^at thefe 
tions of Things which we have from the Senfes, are confu- 
are by no means (imple, but very much confufed fed and 
and complicated ; for Example, the Eye reprefents comphcat- 
Xothe Mind burning Wax^ i. e. a thing that is hard, (guards ' 
round, capable of being melted in the Fire, red, and feparated 
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by the un- when foftened by heat changeable into any Figure, 

dcrftand- lufceptible alio of various Colours ; aud laftly, re- 

S^of ' folv^ble into Smoke. The Eye exhibits all thefe 

this in Properties in the burning Wax almoft at one glance, 

burning but the Underftanding feparates thofe things by 

"^^x. Refle6tion, which the Sight had conveyed to the. 

mind colle(5tively. For it perceives that the Wax 

preferves its Eflence aud Denomination, though 

from round it be turned into Iquare, from hard and 

red, into foft and black. From whence it appears 

that all thefe Properties are extrinfical to it, but that 

which continues under all thefe Changes is called its 

Nature and Subftatice. 

Thefirft III. By Subftance I here underftahd a thing 

dillinai- which the Mind can conceive by itfelf as diftin£l 

ccicepti^ ^^^ Separate irom all others: For that Thing, the 

oris into Conception of which does not depend upon another, 

fenjihle nor includc or fuppofe any other, is to us a 5«^- 

^^i*^k ft^^^^ > ^^^ accordingly we diftinguifh it by that 
^" * ' Name •, But that which implies dependence in its 
conception we call a Modey or Accident. For 
inftance, we can conceive a certain portion of 
matter^ fuch as Wax, fetting afide all others, and 
alfo without any particular Figure: But we are 
not in like manner able to conceive any parti- 
cular Figure without matter. Wax therefore is a 
Subjlancey for our conception reprefents it as di^ 
JiinSlj divided from, and independent of all other 
thiftgs : Nor is it neceffary to the knowledge 
thereof that we join the couceptions of other 
things when we think of it : for the conceptions of 
that and thefe contribute nothing to, nor ftand in 
need of each other in order to their being under- 
ftood. But Colour J Figure^ Softnefs and Hardnefs arc 
modes or accidents^ fince they cannot be conceived 
without fomething that is coloured^ figured^ fofty or 
hard ; but they enter not into the Subftance or na- 
ture oi^Nsx^ {or that remains, whatever maybe- 
come of thefe. 

IV. 
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* IV. But when this is refolved into fmokej or How we 
flame^ it has no longer the name of Wax ^ven to ^"^^ f ^' 
it. We call the thing JFax which is applicable to anWbch 
a certain peculiar ufe ; but when it is once refolv- thing as 
ed into fmoke or flame, it becomes unfit for that matun^ 
life to which Wax is fubfervient ; and therefore 
changes its Effence^ and Appellation, What then 
does it cany along with it under all mutations ? 
It is always extended^ and capable of motion or reft ; 
and has, always parts which are feparable^ and ex- 
elude one another out of the fame place •, the Sub- 
ibuice therefore which is attended with thefe Qua- 
lities or Properties we call A&//^r, (i.) 

V. 

NOTES. 

( 1.) Our Author^s Notion oi Subftance^ as including all the 
coafUtuent Properties of any thing, feems to be more plain and 
Agreeable to nature, and therefore of greater ufe in. Philo- 
ibphy than that which is commonly received. We find by 
experience that a thing will always exhibit the fame appear- 
ances in fome refpedls though it admit of Change in others i 
or in Mr. Locke's Language, that certain numbers of iimple 
Ideas ^o conllantly together» whereas fome others do not : 
The former oi thefe we call the Subflance, Thing or Being 
itfelf, the latter are termed its Modes or Accidents, Thus the 
fiibftance of Bodj^ as far as we know of it, confiiis in Solidity 
and Extenfion; which being neceffarily £nite, it alfo be- 
comes capable of Divifion, Figure and Motion. Thefe are its 
origmal, infeparable Qualities which conflitute the thing, and 
feem not to depend on any thing elfe as a SubjeS, Hut a 
particular Figure, Motion, i^c, are only Accidents or Modes 
of its Exigence» which do not neceffarily attend it, though 
they themfelves cannot be fuppofed to exill without it The 
fubflance of Spirit confifls in the' Powers of thinking and 
adingy which likewife admit of various Modifications. This 
feems to be all that we can learn concerning the nature of 
things from obfervation and experience. To enquire into the 
Manner how thefe, which we call Properties, exift together, 
or to attempt to explain the Caufe^ Ground or Reafon of their 
Union is in vain; to afiign the word Suhftance for a repre- 
fentation of it is faying nothing ; it is fetting a mere word 
for what we have neither any Idea of nor occafion for. In- 
deed ifweconiider thefe primary Qualities as needing fome- 
thing to inhere in» we are obliged to feek for fomething to 
fupport them i and by the fame way of reafoning we may 

A 2 feek . 
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What it is. V: What is obfervable in Wax, may alfo be 
obfcrved in any other Subftance, which we know 

NOTES. 

feek for fometbing elfe to fupport chat other foitiething, and 
fo on ; and at lafl (hall £nd no other fupport for the whole 
but the caufe which produced it. Mr. Locke though he gave 
into this way of talking yet he has fufficiently ftiewn his 
diilike of it in S.i. C.4. §. 18. B.z. C. 13. f. 18, 19,20. 
and C.2%. §.23. and elfewhere*. J^v. Watts is of opinion» 

* that it is introducing a needlefs Schelaftic Notion into the 
' real nature of things and then fancying it to have a real 

* Ej^iftence/ Logic p. 1 4 The Author 6f the Procediirey Extent ^ 
&c. affirms, • that as far as we direftly khow the eflential 

* Properties of any Subftance, fo far we have a diredt know- 

* ledge of the Subftance itfelfi and if we had a dired Know- 

* ledge of all the eflential Properties of any Subftance, wc 

* ftiould have an adequate knowledge of that Subftance ; for 

* furely, if there be any meaning in words, the knowing any 

* of the eflential Properties of a thing is knowing fo much of 

* its very Subftance or Eflence : f meaning the fame by 
thefe two left words, though Mr. Locke ufes them in a very 
diflerent Signification ; the former being only that which makes 
any thing an Em or Being ; the latter that which makes it a 
Being of this or that ^ort: Of which below. 

In fhort, whatever is underftood by this word fuhftance ; 
it cannot as Mr. Locke obferves :|; be applied to God, Spirits 
and Body in the fame fenfe ; and therefore the application of 
this and the like doubtful Terms to Subjeds of a very dif- 
ferent nature (efpecially that of Suhftratumy which more ap- 
parently confines our thoughts to Body) muft needs occafion 
Error and Confufion. 

But though our Author's notion of Subftance be very de- 
fenfible, he has applied the word Matter to the Idea of Body^ 
whereof Matter is only 'a partial Conception containing no- 
thing more than the Idea of a folid Subftance which is every 
where the iSknie. Thefe tvvo terms therefore cannot be put one 
for the other,^ as Mr. Locke obferves § though indeed they are 
often ufed promifcuoufly. 

Upon this occafion it may not be improper to obferve that 

the various figoification of thefe general Terms Matter^ Sub" 

ftancey Effence^ &c. will ferve to convince us in the iirft place, 

that thefe words don't denote the manner how things really 

exift, but only our manner of conceiving them, and fecondly, 

that 

* Comp. Mr. Collihers Enquiiy into the Exiftence and Na- 
ture of God. p. 227.228. and UY.Sherlock'sym'd^c. of thcTrin. 
p.69. bfc^ and Dr. Watts i Philofophical Eflays. Eflf. 2. + JLh 
C.iii. p.8o,8i. t B.II. C.xiii. §18. $8,111. Cx. f ijv 
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by the Senfes.^ For all things that are perceived 

by the Senies admit of the like changes, and the 

above- 
NOTES. 
that there is no real Exigencies flridlly conformable to this 
oar maiiner of conceiving them, /. e, in Generals. For if ei« 
ther thefe general Terms flood for things really exiiling under 
foch a Precifion, or this ow way of conceiving things were 
fixed by Nature, neither of them would be fo various and un- 
certain as we find they are. The end of making thefe G^- 
neralCtttCiftious is to range things into Sorts for the convenience 
of Language. The manner of acquiring them is as follows. 

We are at firft only acquainted with particular Subflances ; 
bnt obferving that as thefe particular Subilances differ in fome 
re/peds» fo they agree in others, (j. e, though this particular 
excites in the mind fome fimple Idea or Ideas, which another 
does noty yet there are fome Ideas excited equally from both) 
we take no notice of thofe Ideas in which two or more parti- 
cular fubflances difier, but feled thofe only in which they 
agree* and conned them into one complex Idea by givin? 
them one Name. Which complex Idea becomes General» 
f . ti it may be affirmed of, or belongs to, or is found in more 
than one particular Subftance ; and the feveral Subftances of 
which it is affirmed, CsTc. are faid to be contained under that 
General Idea. General Ideas of Subftances therefore are not 
made by adding all or any of the particular Ideas found in each 
Subftance, or i>y that refined method, which the Author of 
the Procedure imagines, of adding and omitting them at the 
fame time; but omy by leaving out all thofe Ideas in which 
two or more particular Subftances differ, and retaining thofe 
in which they agree. And firom general Ideas thus made we 
proceed to more general ones in the fame way, nnz. by al- 
ways dropping the particulars wherein they dif¥^. Thus ob- 
ferving a certain agreement among Individuals and omitting 
the relt, we form an Idea of the feveral Species. In like man* 
ner leaving out the diftinguilhing marks of each Species, we 
get an Idea of the Genus^ Tuch as Man, Beaft^ or of a higher 
Genus, fuch as Animal: and again by dropping that by which 
Animals are diitinguiihed fr9m all other things we acquire 
the ftill more general or partial. Idea of ^eing or Subflance. 
When an^ one of thefe general Ideas is found in a particular 
thing it IS called the Ejence of that thing : EJfence therefore 
is only that general ab(lra£l Idea in the Mind by which we 
determine any thing to be of this or that fort^ which fort we 
ilgnify by fuch a general name as Animal, or Matter, So that 
iSt bmt Quality may be eifential or ngt eifential to any thing 
according as that thing is ranked under a difierent fort.^ 
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abovementioned properties continue both under^ 

and after all thefe motions and mutations • Any 

fen- 
NOTES. 

Tn the fame way tliat we make General Ideas of Subflances 
Vfc alfo coniider iingle Properties, Modes and Relations f viz. 
by fcparating them from all other Properties, (5fc, with 
which they are found in Nature, or from all particular 
Subjedls in which they inhere, and leaving only fo much as 
remains in common, and includes, or may be affirmed of eve*' 
ly Property, &c. of that kind : Thus obferving thatt all Bo- 
dies agree in being extended, as well as folid, though they 
diHer never fo much in magnitude and figure, we • take the 
former of thefe Properties apart from the latter, as alfo from 
any particular Magnitude or Shape, and call it Extenfion in 
the abflradi ; which being thus made general it will compre- 
hend all particular Extenfions, and may be enlarged every 
Way and amplified in infinitum : We can conceive it as exifting 
beyond the limits of Body, and by adding the confiifed Idea 
of a Subjiratum to it, it will become independent and htve 
both as a common meafure and a common Receptacle for all 
Bodies, which probably conftitutes our Idea oi Space. See Notes 
3 and 9. In the fame manner we form an Univerfal Mode^ 
*v. g. Obferving a train of Ideas fucceeding one another in our 
minds at certain difiances, and being confcious that we our 
felves exifl while we receive them, or that our own exiflence 
is commenfurate to this fucceflion, we get the Idea of con- 
iinuing. Obferving alfo that feveral other things continue as 
well as ourfelves, we find that the fame afFefiion belongs to 
them ; but it being an endlefs work to form as many diftinft 
Ideas of this kind as there are things that thus continue, we 
abflrad from particular Exigences and make one general Idea 
of Continuance, which ferves for all; and this is Duration, 

The Parts or Periods of this common Duration we, call 
*Timei and every thing which is commenfurate to them is mea- 
fured by it, and faid to exiil in it, after the (ame manner as 
was obierved before of Space. 

Mix'' d Modes zxid Relations zre Combinations of Ideas df dif- 
ferent kinds voluntarily put together and connedled by their 
names. Such as Goodne/s^ Gratitude', Identity, Necejity, &c. 
Thefe are apparently the work of the Mind, and though many 
of them have a real foundation in I^ture, and may be found 
by obfervation in the concrete, yet they are generally got be- 
fore from information or invention, abflraded from partiea- 
lar Subjedls, and lodged in the mind with general names an- 
nexed to them, according as the circumfbmces of perfoBs and 
conveniencies of Life require. See lode, B.III. C.iii. 
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lenlihle Objeft, however changed, is always ex- 
tended^ nuveabky confifting o£ folid^ diftinS and di- 
nnfibk parts. 

VL 
NOTES. 

I Ittve been Ae longer cm this Subjedt Qi4bftra& Ideas t fince 
tiotwrithftanding what Mr. L^ri^ has hinted, the nature of 'em 
feems to be but little anderftood^ otherwife we Ihould never 
hear of our Ideas of Infinity^ ofSpace^ Duration, Number^ &c. 
xe^oirlng an external Ideatum or ohjeSii've reality ; — of their 
■bemg real Attributes and necefiarily inferring the Exiflence of 
fome inunenfe and eternal Bein^ ; — whereas all univerfals» 
or abftiafl Ideas, fuch as thefe evidently are, (See Dr. Clarkis 
Anfwer to the 4th letter) cxift under \\i2Xformaiity no where 
-btit in the Mind, neither have they any other foundation, nor 
■can they be a proof of any thing, be£de that power which the 
mind has to form them. 

If the nature of Mix" d Modes and Relations were fulEciently 
attended to, I believe it would not be afferted that our Ideas 
of per&6t Goodnefs, Wifdom, Power, ^c, are all inadequate 
and only negative. -— that all our knowledge of thefe Per- 

fe£Uons is improper, indired, and only analogical, and 

that the whole kind, nature, EiTence and Idea of them is en- 
tirely different when applied to God from what it is when pre- 
dicated of his Creatures. Whereas thefe being arbitrary com- 
binatidhs of Ideas made without regard to any particular Sub- 
ject in which they may inhere, they are evidently their own 
Archetypes and therefore cannot but be adequate and pofiti'ue : 
They are what they are immutably and univerfally ; their Na- 
turei and EJfences muft be the fame wherever they are found, 
or to whatfoever fubjedl we apply them, fo long as the fame 
number of Ideas are included under the fame word ; and no- 
thing more is requifite than that the Ideas thus put together 
be coniiflent to make all our knowledge concerning them, real, 
proper, direS, adequate and univerfaL See 2^r^^, B.IV. Civ. 
5.5,6. feff. 

I (hall trouble the Reader no farther on this Head than only 
to obferve that the method of forming general Ideas (which 
our Author had advanced in his firft Note, and which is fmce 
ufed by the Author of Procedure, Sec.) by making the Idea of 
one Individual ftand for the whole Species, mufl be wrong on 
this very accoimt, ^. that according to the forementioned 
Icheme Univer/ah, fuch as Jnimal or Matter would have a real 
Exiflence in the fame precife manner in which we confider 
them ; whereas under fuch Preciiions they are confeffedly the 
creatures of our own Minds and exift no where elfe. We have 
nothing at all to do therefore with Analogy in forming AhftraB 
Ideasy we can never come at them by fubftituting one particu- 
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That this VI. Not that this is a Definition, or Idea (2.) 
Definition of Mattefj any more than the former was of Sub- 
h"the fi^^^^-* ^^^ ^^^^ hereby we are acquainted with its 
Idea of prefence, and diftinguifh it from every other thing ; 
inattcr,but as we know a Man by his Countenance, and other 
onlyihcws Circumftances : Nor is it neceffary that thcfe (hould 
Mark to ^ applicable to all Subjiance^ at all times, and to 
diiUnguifli that alone : For it is enough if for this particular 
it by. Time and occafion we know the particular Subjlance 
we are talking of by them •, and fufficiently di- 
ftinguim it from other things. 
How we VII. It is to be obferved farther, that when a 
come to part of this matter is removed anodier flicceeds ia- 
tlT^know-^Q jt3 Place, but is not in the fame Place con- 
.c*^^!° fiftent with it. Place therefore feems to be fome- 
thing beyond, befide and diftindt from the Mat- 
ter which it receives. For as from hence that 
Wax was lucceffively capable of different forms, fi- 
gures, colours and changes, it appears that fomething 
is in it befide, and different from all thefe, which 
we call the Matter of the Wax : So in like manner 
from hence that the fame Place or Space receives 

more 
NOTES. 

lar for the reft; but on the contrary muft conceive thera by re- 
moving all particularities of Exiftence and leaving only what 
remains in common, as explained above. See hockey B.III. C. 
ill. §.7, 8, 9. or Watti\ Logic, Part I. C. iii. §. 3. or the words 
AhfiraSion and General in Chambers^ Dictionary. 

(2.) Our Author confines this word Idea to the fenfe in 
which it was firft ufcd by Plato, viz. as an Image or Reprefen- 
tation of the fuppofed EJfence of things ; in which fenfe it 
was attributed peculiarly to God, who was faid to perceive 
things immediately by their EJfencesy whereas we only know 
them by certain Marks or CharaSiers, or by Analogy. 

Our Author had endeavoured to explain this in his Note 
upon the place ; which is omitted as we apprehend it to be 
much better explained and more conveniently applied by 
Mx. Locke ^ who makes the word Idea ftand for every thing 
about which the Mind is converfant, or which can be the ob- 
ject of Perception, Thought or Underftanding 5 In which 
laree fenfe we have an Idea of Matter or Body, as well as hi 
Supjlance^ or of Space, 

(3} 
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more and different Bodies and Particles of matter 
fucceffivcly, but cannot admit more than one at 
the fame time, it will appear that Place or Space^ 
is as diftinft from Matter or Body as Wax is from 
the Colours fucceflively received, and does not 
depend on them any more than Wax does on any 
particular Form. ♦ 

VIII. If therefore we fet afide, or annihilate What it it. 
Matter^ whatfoever ftill remains will all belong to 
the nature of Space ; as in the former cafe when 
we had fet afide the Properties of fFax^ that which 
belonged to the Matter or fubftance of it remain- 
ed. & you afk what that is ? I anfwer, firft Lo- 
£(d Mobility is to be fet afide, for that feems pe- 
culiar to Matter. Secondly, an aftual feparation 
of Parts, for what is immoveable cannot be divided. 
Thirdly, Impenetrability^ or Solidity j for that fup- 
pofes Motion and is neceifary to the Production of 
it. It remains therefore that Space (as we conceive it) 
be fbmething extended immoveable, capable of re- 
ceiving or containing Matter, and penetrable by it. 
Though therefore we have not a Definition or Idea 
of Space^ properly fo called \ yet we can hereby fuf- 
ficiendy diffinguifti it from every other thing, and 
may reafon about it as much as we have occafion. 

DC. Thefe three conceptions, namely, of fenfible T^^^ 
Qualities (viz. Motion, &c.) of Matter and Space, cepdoiTsr 
feem to be the chief of thole which we have from a;/«. of ' 
without, and fo natural to us that there is no reafon- fenfible 
able Man but perceives them in himfelf. There are P^^^'V? 
fome who deny that Space is any thing diftinft fix)m tb^, y^^ 
Matter, nor is it much to our purpofe whether it be of Matter 
or no : Yet we cannot without offering Violence to and Space^ 
our Underftandings, deny but that the Conception of ^^^^ 5^ ^ 
Space is diftinft from the conception oi Matter. ( 3 . ) of^thofe 

SECT, that are 
NOTES. external* 

(3.) Though fo much noife has been made about Spaa^ 
(whklk Leilmtt» jnftly calls an Idol of fome modem EngUfi 
Men :) and fo great ufe made of it in demonilrating the divine 

Attributes^ 
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SECT. II. 

Of the Enquiry after the Firji Caufe. 

An onqai- 1. QUppofing thefe three, viz. Motion^ Mattery 
ry con- j^ ^nd Space, we are in the next place to exa- 
Motion ^^^ whether they be of themfelves, or qf fome- 

Matter/ thil^ 

andSpacc: - NOTES. 

whether Attributes, in a way which ibme ftile a prUni yet, I am forcM 
they exift to confefs that I cannot poffibly frame any odier Notion of k» 
ofthem- than either, firil, as the mere negation or ahfence of Matter^ or 
(elves. fecondly, as the extenfion of Body^ confidei^d abftradtiy or Se- 
parate from any particular Body; or thirdly, as a SuhjeS or 
Subfiratum of that fame general extenfion, for which laft Noticui 
fee N. 9. 

Now according to the firft Suppodtion we may indeed have 
a pofiti^ve Idea of it» as well as oiSilence^ Uarknefsj and many 
other Privations; as Mr. lacki has fully proved that we have, 
and fhewn the Reafon of it, B. III. c. viii. $. ^. Bat to argue 
from fuch an Idea of S^ce, that Space itfelf is fomething ex- 
ternal, and has a real exigence, feems altogether as eood Senfe 
as to fay, that becaufe we have a different Idea of Darhufs 
from that oi Light i oijilence from that iAfinndi of the eAfence 
of any thing, from that of its Prefence ; thoefore Darknefs, &r« 
mud be fomething pofitive and different from Light, l^e. and 
have as real an Exigence as Light has ; And to deny that we 
have any pofitive Idea, or, which is the very fame, any Idea 
at all, of the Privations above-mention'd (For every Idea» as 
it is a perception of the Mind, muft neceilarily be pofitive» 
though it anfe from what Mr. Locke calls a privative Catrfe) 
to deny, I fay, that we have thefe Ideas, will be to deny Ex- 
perience and contradid common Senfe. There are therefore 
Ideas» and Jimpie ones too, which have nothing oil extra cor* 
refpondent to them, no proper Ideatum, Archetype, or ob- 
jedlive Reality, and I don^t fee why that of Space may not be 
reckonM one of them. To fay that Space muft have exiftence, 
becaufe it has fome Properties* for inftance, Penetrahiiity, or a 
capacity of receiving Body, feems to me the fame as to orge 
that darknefs mufl ht fomething becaufe it has the power or pro- 
perty of receiving Light ; Silence the property of a^itting Sound; 
and Ahfence the property of being fupply'd by Prefence^ i. e. 
to affign abfolute Negations» and fuch as by the fame way of 
reafoning may be apply*d to Nothings and then call them po- 
fitive properties 1 and fo infer that the Chimera thus doatfaed 
with them muft needs be fometbit^. Setting afide the names 

of 
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thing elfe? If theyexift of themfelves, the Enquiry 
is at an End. For thofe things that exift by Nature 
are caules of Exiftence to themfelves, /. e. do not 

Hand 

NOTES. 

ef its other pretended properties (which names alfo are as 
merely negative as the iiippored properties to which they be- 
long) thofe that attribute exttnjum to fpace feem not to attend 
to die true notion of that .Property, which, as the Schoolmen 
define it (and let them who like not this definition try to give 
ns a better) is to have partes extra partes^ and as fuch, /. e, ^s 
indoding Parts (which parts, as they differ in fituation from 
each other; may have thmgs predicated of fome of them dif- 
ferent from thoie which can be predicated of others) it ap- 
pears plainly inconfifient with their own Idea of what they 
call fimple, uniform» indivifible fpace. and is applicable to 
Boiff only. And to attribute Extenfion or Parts to fpace, ac- 
coiding to the firft notion of it laid down by us, will be the 
ikine as to talk of the extenfion or parts of Ahfence^ ofPrt^va- 
timst or of mere Nothing, Lafily, to aik if Space under the 
fecond Notion of that word, (/. e, as Extenfion in the Abfiradl) 
be extended or have parts, is apparently abfurd ; it is the fame 
with that noted Queftion of the Alan, who being told that to 
liave Riehes, was to be rich, ask*d if Riches tl^n themfelves 
were Rich ? 

Well then, according to the firft Snppofition, Space will 
be mere non entity^ or nothing, i. e. nothing can be afiirm^d, 
but every thing denied of it : According to the fecond, it will 
be only an abfiraQ Idea formed in the mind from a property 
pecoliar to matter, which property abfiraded in Idea cannot 
itielf admit of any other properties, nor be applicable to the 
DMne Nature^ nor capable of pofitive Infinity in any refpe^. 
As to the laft» ' If ^pace^ fays Dr. Quhjoertk, be concluded 

* to be nothing elfe but the extenfion and diftance of Body^ or 

* matter confider'd in general (without refpedt to this or that 
' particular body) and ahfiraBly in order to the Conception of 
' Motiou and the menfuration of things, then do we Uy that 

* there appeareth no fufficient grounds for this pofitive Infinity 

* of Space, we being certain of no more than this, that be the 

* World, or any figurate Body, never fo great, it is not im- 

* poffible but that it might ftill be greater and greater without 
' end. Which indefinite increafablenefs of Body and Space 

* ieems to be niftaken for a pofiti<oe infinity thereof. Where- 
' as fer this very Reafon, becaufe it can never be fo greats but 

* that more magnitude may ftill be added to it, therefore it can 
f seiner be pofitively Infinite. 

'To 
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ftand in need of any external caufe\ if they depend 
on fomething. elfe, diere will be a queftion about 
that alfo, what it is, and what are its properties. 

II. We 

NOTES. 

' To conclnde therefore, bv Space without the finite World, 

* is to be underftood nothing but the poiTibility of Body £uther 

* and farther without end, yet fo as never to reach to Infinity.* 
Hence appears the weaknefs of that common Argument urg^d 

hf Gaffhtdus, Di.C/arke, B,nd Raph/on, for the ah/o/un Infinity 
of Space ^ viz. From the impofiibility of fetting hounds or limits 
to it: fmce that» fay they» would be to fuppofe Space bounded 
by fomething which it/elf occupies Space, or clfe by nothing 
both which are contradidions. 

Which Argument either firft of all fuppoies that Space is 
really fome thing, or ibme pofitive Quality ; which wants to 
be proved. Or elfe improperly applies bounds and bounders, 
to mere non-entity, or bare poffibility; which has nothing to 
do with the Idea of Bounds. 

If therefore we take Space in the fird Notion laid down, 
then its unboundednefs will ( as Dr. Cudworih fays ) fignify 
npthing but the pofiibility of Body farther and farther without 
end ; according to which Senfe, let as flate their ufual Que* 
(lion in other Words, and the great fallacy and impropriety of 
It will appear. What is there, fay they, heyond this Space ? 
You muft imagine more fuch Space, or nothing. What is there 
fay we, heyond this poffihility of Exiftencef You muft either 
imagine more fuch poffihility of Exiftence^ or mere nothing, i. c. 
non Exijienee. What Confequence can poffibly be drawn from 
Ifuch an odd kind of Argumentation ? 

But if Space be taken in the fecond Senfe, i, e. as Exten- 
fion in ahftra&o, then the meaning of our not being able to fet 
hounds to it will only he, that we have a power of enlarging 
our abftrafl Idea in Infinitum, or that we always find in our 
felves the fame ability to add to, or repeat it ; and if we always 
find that we can add, we fhall never find that we cannot add, 
which (as a very eminent Writeron the Subjedlf obferves) is 
all the Myftery of the Matter» and all that can be underftood 
by infinite Space. 

But it is farther urg'd that there muft be fomething more in 
the prefent Cafe; for nue find not only a Ponuer ef enlarging the 
Idea, hut find it impoffible to fet hounds to the thing ; luhereAs^ 
*we can enlarge the Idea of Matter to Infinity y and can alfo fet 
hounds to the thing itfelf. In anfwcr to the firft part of this 
ObjeAion it is afk'^d, What thing, I pray you, but the thing in 
your own mind, that is, the Idea? Prove it to be a thing 
and then we'll enquire whether it has bounds or not; but to finy 

the 
• Ti;ue Intell. Syft. P. 644 & 766. % Dx. Waterland MS. 
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II. We muft prefumc that all our conceptions of Wc are to 

fimple Obje6b without us are true, i. e. reprefent form our 

the hH^^^^ 

NOTES. °S,? 

the thing is infinite or boundlefsy before you have provM it to they exifl 
cxift, or to be a Thing, is too large a Hep to take. The above- of them- 
jnendonM excellent Writer iblves the Difficulty arifing from fdves, or 
the fecond pare of the Objedtion by another parallel Cafe, require a 
' When J coniider the number of the Stars» I can go numbering Caufe 
on in my thoughts ftiU more and more Stars in In/mitttm, but fj-om our 
I can fee bounds to them, can fuppoie number finite, but fimple 
to munber itfelf I can fet no bounds. Yet what is Num- Concept!- 
ber? Nothing but an abftradildea, noHtimgadextra^ and to ons when 
fay that Bunkber is.mfinite, comes only to this, that we can there is no 
fet no bbunds to our Faculty of Numbering, it being always ground to 
as eafy to add to a thoniand, or a Million» one more, ^c. as fufped a 
to One. Well then, to fet bounds to number in the abilradl. Fallacy. 
k to fet bounds to the Faculty itfelf» and to deny that it is 
in my Power to add, when I plainly perceive that I can ; and 
(b is a dired Contradidion. But as to the number of Stars, 
or Hairs, or Men, or any thing, I can fet bounds to that, 
without any contxadidUon, becaufe it flill leaves me in pof- 
feflk>n of the power of numbering, which I find I have; and 
which does not require any fubje^, adextra^ but may go on 
independent of any, and indifferent to all. Now to apply 
this to other cafes : The Mind finds in itfelf the faculty of en- 
l^Tging And extending its Idea of extenfion. It can apply 
it to Matter, or can let it alone: Can fuppofe Matter infi- 
nitely expanded, or can fet bounds to it. But to fet bounds 
to aU Extenfion, as well imaginary as real, is cramping the 
Faculty, is denying it the power of enlarging, which is al- 
ways prefent to the mind, and which ihe can never lofe i 
and, m a word, is a contradidion. Any, either imagina- 
ry, or real Subjedt is fufficient for the mind to exercii'e its 
Faculties upon ; and fo if you either fuppofe God or Matter, 
or Space to be infinitely extended, it is equally fatisfied 
with any. All that (he requires, is, that (he may be able to 
enlarge the Idea of Extenfion. But if you take from her Ex- 
tenfion itfelf, that is the Idea of it, and the power of adding 
to it, you deprive her of her Faculty, and deny her a power 
which (he finds (he h^s. In a word, we can fet bounds to 
any thiijg that (lill leaves us the power of enlarging or ex- 
tending infinitely, as we find we always can : and if we 
would fpeak ftridly, it is not number that is infinite^ nor ex- 
tenjion infinite, which are nothing but notions abilraded from 
thmgs: But the mind of Man is able to proceed numbering 
or extending infinitely, that is, without ever coming to any 
* Stop or Bounds, For to fet Bounds is to deny and deSroy the 

Fa-^ 
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the things as God would have them k(K)wn to us, 
except we elfewhere difcover foine Fallacy or Pre- 
judice 
NOTES. 

Faculty iti^lf : If it could not always do it» it could sot 
do it at all: He that can add one to one, as often as be wiiji 
can never £nd an end of numbering» nor he that can double 
an Inch as often as he will, find an end of enlarging ; it 10 
all nothing more than repeating one of the eafieft operation» 
or exerdfes of the Mind» and it will always be a contradic* 
tion for any rational Mind to want it. The Cafe being 
plainly thus, I think it ihould not be afk*d, why a Man can- 
not fet bounds to Number or Extenfion, but how he comes 
to have the Faculty of counting and lepeatine, which, is real- 
ly tantamount to the other» and what it ultimately refolve& 
into. And then, I foppoie» the Anfwer is very eafy, and 
we noed not go to the utmoft Limits of the World to enable 
us to reiblve the Riddle. 

* I cannot but (mile to obierve how grofly we are often in> 
poied upon by Words landing for abftra£l Ideas, for want 
of confidering how, and upon what Occafions, theie abftraA 
Ideas were invented for the help of weak and narrow Coiv 
ceptions, and have been ufed fo long till they are thought to 
iland for real Things. 

This, I think, is a folid and ample confutation of the Aiv 
gument drawn from the Idea of Space and its imaginary b/ki^ 
ty. We (hall only add a Word or two to (hew that Duration^ 
(as well as Space,) Number^ and all Quantity ; any thing which 
can be confidered only by way of parts, or in Succeliion ; is 
abfolutely repugnant to, or incapable of true pofitive infinity 
in any refpeft. Now by a pofitive, or Metapbyfical Infinite we 
always mean that which is abfolutely P^r/2f<r? in its kind, which 
cannot admit of AdStion^ or Increafe* It is an Idea of a cer- 
tain Quality in the Abftra&y which has no mixture of the con- 
trary Quality in it, no failure or defeS ; and which therefore 
is our Siavdard to which we always refer, and by which we 
try all iroperfedions, all mix'd or finite Qualities» which are 
lor this reaibn calFd imperfedi» becaufe they fall Ihort of our 
original Standard, and are properly negations of it : Con(equent- 
ly our Idea of Perp&ian mutt be a pofitive one, and prior to 
that of Imperfection i as will appear from Cudnvortb cited in R^ 
mark 1. where the Reader may find a full account of this poft- 
tive Infinity, and how we get the Idea of it and are able to di- 
ilinguilh it from that negative one explained by Mr. Loche^ which 
is frequently confounded with it. To return. 

If then a Metaphyfical Infinite means perfeSt^ or that t4 
nvbich nothing can be added, it is plain that Duration, Number, 
and all Quantity, the very Nature and Idea of which includes 

pc r- 
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judice adliering to them. For we can judge of 

things no otherwife than fiom our Conceptions. 

Nor 
NOTES. 

perpetual hcrea/aUmefs or JddMHp muft be eiTeDtially inca- 
pable of diis abfolute or pofidve fnfini^, in like manner as 
CMdwortb has ffaewn of Space and Body m the Paflage referred 
to above. Farther» if we attend to the Notion of an Infinitt 
Striis, and take a riew of the manifold Abfurdides which ac- 
compssy it in any manner of conception, (from which abfur* 
dities we draw our only proof of Si/rji Catrfif or GoiiJ we fhall 
be necefiarily led to exclude from Infinity all fuch things at 
tidft Sa^haim, or mnft be conceivM as coniifting in and com- 
pofed af-ficc^'ve parts, u e. foch a Duratsm, Number f Stace^ 
Jibiim, Maenitadi, &r. all which, when (aid to be infinite, 
are nothing oat fo many infotite Series , and therefore liable to 
die fame aDfordities ; as the abovemendonM Author has de- 
monfiratcd of them all tc^gether, LttelL Syfl, p. 642, &r. 
atid ^ ibiiom in particular, /• 843. The fame is mewn of 
DoradOii or Time, by Dr. Bemtiey, Boyle's Lea. Serm. 3. or 
by Sir M, Hale, Ptimtnoe Origination of Mankind^ (. i . c. iv. 
or BiDuip StiKngfteet. Oripnes Sacrae, B, III. c. i. prop. 7, 
8. See aUb the confutation of an Infotite Series of (ucceffive 
Seings in the beginning of Note 10. and Rem. b. * The like 
js (hewtt of Nnmer and all Quantity, by the Author of the 
hspartial Enquiry into the Nature and Exigence of God, p. 24, 
ffc, 

* If any Number be abfolutelv or infinitely great, it can be 
< for no other reafon than becauie it is abfolutety or in its very 
' nature incapable of increafe without an abfolute contradic- 
' tion. But the very nature of all Quantity infers on the con- 
' trary a neceffity of the encreafe of its Greatnefs on the fup- 

* pofidon of the leail addidon : For fince no Quandty is more 

* or tefs fiuB, or poflefTes more or lefs of the nature of Quan- 

* dty, than another, it follows that all Quantities being oTthe 

* fame general Nature mufl feverally bear a propordon t« each 

* other. For example, that can be no Unit which by the ad- 
' didoft of an Unit will not become two : and by parity of 

* reafon, that is no Million which by the addition of a fingle 

* Unit will not increafe to the greatnefs of a Million and an 

* Unit. For if it be but a Million after the Addition of an 

* Unit, it is plain, it muil before that Addition have been 

* Jefi than a Million by an Unit. ^The like may be faid 

' of all odier Quanddes, p, 25. 

Th«f 

♦ How this is confiilent wi:h the Eternity of God, and what 
the true meaning of that Attribute is. See Note 10. Rem. c. or 
Dr. Bentlef% Boyle's Left. Serm. 3d. 
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Nor areiwe to feek for any other Criterion of Truth 

than that a Conception of any thing oiEFered to the 

IvTind 
NOTES. 

The learned Dr. Clarke endeavours to evade thefe Arguments 
about PartSy &c. hy denying that any Number of Years, Days, 
and Hours : or of Miles^ Yards, or Feet, ' can be confidered 
'. as any aliquot^ or confiituent ^aits of infinite Time or Sf ace, or 
' be compared at all with it, or bear any kind of proportion to 

* it, or be the foundation of any Argument in any Queflion 

* concerning it. * Demonfir, of Dim. Attr, p. 37, 3S. 5th Edit. 
But does not this look fomething like avoiding one great diffi- 
culty by admitting a greater ? For how do we come at oar 
confufed Idea of infinite Quantity but by firft having a clear 
Idea of fome certain part of that Quantity ; ii> Space, for in* 
fiance, of fuch a flated Length as a Foot ; in Timey of an Hour, 
and then by doubling, trebling» or any wav multiplying that 
fame Idea as long as we pleafe, ^d (till finding as much room 
for or pofiibility of multiplying^ it as we did iWien we began ? 
See Locke Q. II. c. xvii. J. 3. But does this Idea of Iimnite 
(which feems to be the only one the Dodor ever thought of) 
when applied to Time or Space, alter the very nature, ejftnce^ 
and idea of that Time and Space? Do not we ftill confider it 
as an infinity of the y^;»^ Time and Space ; or as confifUng in a 
continual addihility of fuch portions of Time and Space ; or as 
a Whole made up of numberleis fuch parts of time and ipace as 
are of the fame kind with thefe hours^ and feet? To i^y that 
infinite Space has no parts, is as Leibnitz, urges in his fourth 
Letter to Dr. Clarke, No. XF. p. 9^.) ' to fay that it does not 
' confift of finite Spaces ; and that infinite Space might fubfiift,. 

* though all finite fpaces ihould be reduced to nothing. It is 
' as if one fhould fay, in the Curtefian fuppofition of a material, 
' extended, unlimited World, that fuch a World might fubM, 

* though all the Bodies of which it confifts, fhould be reduced 
' to nothing *\ It is therefore impofiible to conceive that hours 
and feet, l^c, fhould not be aliquot parts of infinite Time and 
Space, and that thefe parts fhould not bear fome kind of Pro- 
portion to this Infinity. Thefe parts Indeed will never reach 
our fofitive, ahfolute Infinite (i. e* that to which nothing can 
poflibly be added) becaufe they include a perpetual addibility, 
as we obferved, which is called their Infinity, and which is a 
diredl con trad idlion to what we call a pofitive Infinite : And 
therefore pofitive Infinity applied to them is falfly applied, and 
a pofitive infinity of Matter, Number, Time, Space, or any 
Quantity that coniifls of parts, or mufl be confidered in fiiccefiion. 

/. e. 

* See this plea fully confuted by Mr. Colliber, Impartial 
Enquiry into the E;(iilence and Nature of God. B. 11. Q^iL 
p.157, &b. 
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Mind forcibly extorts Aflent ; as there is no other 

Criterion of Obje<Jfcs perceived by theSenfes, than that 

an Objeft, by its Prelence forces us to perceive it 

evenr 
NOTES. 

/• f . to which this negative infinite, and this only, is and mufi 
be apply 'd, are all contradiAions. Now inftead of anfwering 
this Argument againll the abfblute Infinity of Time and Space, 
Dr. Ciarke firft of ^XXfuppofes that Time and Space are abfolute- 
]y. infinite, and then becaufe, according to this our way o^ 
^nceiving Infinity (wiiich yet is the only way we have pf con- 
ceiviDgit in thefe things) they could not poiTibly be infinite, hd 
argues that we mull not coniider them in this way, namely as 
if their fiirts had any relation at all to their Infinity. But (hould 
not the Argument rather be reversM, and the confequence of it 
ftand thus ? This is our only way of conceiving any infinity 
applicable to thefe Things^ but this way we cannot conceive 
the^ to be pofitively infinite (or pofitlve Infinity cannot be ap- 
ply*d to thefe) without a contradi£lion s therefore we cannot 
at all conceive thefe to be pofitively infinite without a contra- 
didlion, or therefore thefe are not pofitively infinite. : ; 

Xhere is indeed a certain ufe of tne term infinite among Ma- 
thematicians, where this reafoning of Dr. Clarke^s might be 
admitted, but that is only where they confider Quantities re- 
latively, and not abfolutely, and therefore that can have na 
place where we are confidering real ExiHences. Thus whea 
Geometricians fay that one Quantity is infinitely lefs than a^ 
nother, they mean that their infinitely fmall Quantity is no 
miiquot part of, bears no proportion to, or cannot be compared 
with the other ; but proportion is (nothing real but) purely 
felative, and therefore the term infinite apply*d here nnift be io 
too. Thus for-inftance, the Angle of Contadt made by a Curve 
and its Tangent is infinitely lefs than any redlilinear Angle> 
f . g, bears no Proportion to it, is no Meafpre of it, or cannot 
any ways be compared with it. But this is nothing to Infi- 
nity in the Senfe in which Dr. Clarke has ufed it ; fince by 
that he muft mean fome determinate thing, fomething of which 
real Exiflence may be predicated, which is very di^rent from 
Infinity in a relative Senfe, as it is fometimes confidered by 
Mathematicians ; or in a progrefiive and indefinite one, which 
is the Senfe in which it is applied to Quantiti«s increafmg or der 
Creafjng without End ; and therefore what relates to thefe In- 
finites cannot be the Foundation of any Argument concerning 
the other. The equivocal Ufe of the Word Infinite in thefe 
different Senfes by jumbling Mathematics and Metaphyfics 
together has, I believe, occafion'd moil of the Confufion at* 
lending Sabjeds of this Kind. 

B (4-) The 
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even againft our Wills. If therefore the Concep- 
tions, which we have of thefe three before mention- 
ed, reprefent them to us as t^Ging neceffarify^ fo 
that they cannot be feparated from Exiftence even 
in Thought, we mull affirm that thefe exift of tbem- 
feheSj arid require no Caufe of their Exigence. But 
if we can conceive thefe once not to have been, to 
have begun to be, or to be capable of Annihilation» 
*tis plain that Necejfary Extjlerue belongs not to 
them, nor are they of themfel ves ; they muft there- 
fore have their Being from fomething dfe. For, 
fince they may either exift or not exift, Exiftence 
is not of their Nature, and if it be not of their Na- 
ture, they muft have it from without ; and there 
wants a Caufe by which this Indifference to or Pof- ' 
Ability of either Exiftence or Non-exiftence, may 
be determined. Nor do we judge a Caufe in things 
to be otherwife neceflary than as they are in their 
own Nature indifferent^ that is, paffive in regard to 
Exiftence. For, if our Conceptions reprefent 
fomething to us as neceflary in its own Nature, we 
enquire no farther about the Caufe whereby it exifts. 

^ (4). 

III. If 
NOTES. 

(4.) The Sum of what our Author is here endeavouring to 
prove is that neither Matter nor Motion (and he will fhew 
the fame by and by of Space) can be independent or fclf-ex- 
iftent, and confequently that they require fome caufe of their 
Exiftence diftindl from and antecedent to themielves. And the* 
he frequently makes ufe of that confufed equivocal Term, necef- 
fary Exiftence, yet he feems to apply it only in a negative 
fenie for Self-Exiftence or Exiftence wtbout Caufej which is as 
inuch as his Argument requires. For where any thing ap- 
pears to be an e&6t, as Matter and Motion do, we muft re- 
quire a Caufe ; where no fuch Caufednefs can be difcovered, 
we call the Thing Self exift ent^ tho' perhaps it really be not 
fo, but might proceed from fomething elfe; and where an 
abfurdity would follow from fuppoiing any Being not to have 
exifted once, or not to exift for the future, we fay there's a 
neceffity for fuppofing that it did and will always exift ; or we 
ftile that Being »ff<5^r/^ Exiftent: which is perhaps as far a( 
we can go. But as thefe Words, Necejfary Exiftence feem to 

have 
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IIL If we apply this to our Conceptions of the Tis pro* 
Things in queftion, it will appear whether they be ^ "^^ , 
felf-cxiftent, or require a Caufe. In the firft Place ^r^^^' 
let us examine Motion^ which is really ABioUy but in caafe» 
all Aftiori it is necdTary, if we may truft our tho' it be 
Thou^ts, that diere be an Agent and a Patient^ f«PPofcd 
without thefe we have no Notion of Aftion, In anTthat 
Motion therefore, fince that is Aftion, there is re- Matter is 
quired an A^^ent and a Patient. We have indeed not the 
the Patient, namely Matter ; We muft in the next r*"*^ ^* 
Place fee what is the Agent : viz. Whether Mat- *'' 
■ ter produces Motion in itfelf j or (to Ipeak proper- 
ly) Whether Motion be coeval with it, natural, 
and neceflarily adhering to its Eflence, as Figure 
is to Body. But if we remember what was laid 
down above, and carefully examine the Sentiments 

and 
NOTES. 

have been taken to denote feme pofitrvty extrlnfic Prindple of 
Exiftence ; and which accordingly is often (tiled antecedent ^ abfo- 
iute^ wiginal Nec^tyi a NeceJJity Jimple^ and uniform, andahfo- 
lutelyfucb in its (nun nature, in itfelf, Scz, It may be of fome 
life to coniider the feveral Things to which thefe Terms are 
apply *d, and what Ideas we£x to them; which will perhaps 
convince as that they areldl merely relati've, 

Neceffity is chiefly and primarily apply*d to Means; and 
when it is thus apply*d, it evidently has Relation to fome End 
to be attaint by thofe Means of which its affirm*d. Thus, 
when we iay fuch a thing is necelTary^ we mean that fome End 
cannot be attaint without the Exiilence of that thing. Thus 
Religion is necejffaryio a Rational Creature» or more properly, 
to the Happinefs of a Rational Creature, /. e. a Rational Crea- 
ture cannot attain Happinefs, its ultimate End, without Rdi- 
fion. Farther, Means being a Relative Idea, whatever is af- 
rmM of Means as Means, mu£k be Relative alfo ; or which is 
much the fanie, mufl be an AfFeflion of a Relative Idea, v. g. 
When we fay, any Adiion is Goodt Fit, Right, Reafonable^ &c. 
all thefe Terms are or ihould be apply *d to it, as it is con- 
ceived to be a Means to fome End, and confequently are re- 
lative ; therefore to cal) any A6Uon Jit, 8cc, in itfelf, will be 
the fame as to affirm any thing to be relative in it/elf, which 
is nonfenfe. 

Neceffity is alfo applied to Truth, and then it has relation 
to fome other Truths, either antecedent or confequential, 
ficcotding to the different manner in which that Truth is 

B 2 proved 
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' and Concqptions of our Minds, it wiH appear that 
the Nature of Matter (as far as we know of it) i$ 
indifferent to M?//(?«, ox Reji^ and moves not ex- 
cept it be moved. Motion therefore does, not fol- 
low from its Nature, nor is it contained in its Efr 
fence, nor do we conceive it to arife from thence : 
Matter is therefore merely paffive in regard to Mo- 
tion,, and an Agent muft be fought elfewhere. If 
you fay it has been in Motion from Eternity, yotfli 

be 

NOTES. 

proved to be neceffaryy i, e. according ^ the Proof is direct or 
mdiredt/ When the Proof is direct, /. e. when the truth of 
any Propofition Is (hewn to follow by unavoidable Confequence 
from fome other truth before known ; then the Nece^ty of that 
Truth arifes from the Relation which it has to fome antecedent 
Truth: When the Proof is indirefl, /. e. when the Ti-uth of 
any Propofition is ihewn, by Ihewing that the Suppoiition of 
the' contrary to that Truth» /. e. the denying that, would 
imply the Negation of, or be inconfiflent with fome. other 
known Truth ; then the Neceflity of that Truth arifes froni 
the Relation which it has to fome confequential Truth. Ne- 
cejpty is alfo applied to Axioms ; and then it has Relation to 
the Terms themfclves, /. e, it arifes from the Relation which 
is between the terms, and means that fuppofing or laying 
down thofe Terms, that Relation or Connedlion between them 
cannot but be. Farther, the fame may be faid of Truth, as of 
Means, Truth being relative alfo ; confequently fuch Phrafes 
as thefe, true or falfe in it f elf, TiContradidion in itfelfi ox abfi- 
luteh fttchy &c. are very abfurd ones. 

Neceifity is alfo applied to Exiilence, and then it arifes ci- 
ther from the relation which the Exidence of that thing of 
which it is affirmed has to the Exiftence of other things; or 
from the Relation which the Exiftence of that thing has to the 
Manner of its on»« Exiftence. In the former Signification, 
•when Neceifity of Exiftence has Relation to the Exiftence of 
other things, it denotes that the Suppofition of the Non-exift- 
cnce of that thine of which Neceility is afitrmed, implies the 
Non exiftence of things which we know to exift. Thus fome 
independent Being does neceffarily exift, Becaufe to fuppofe 
no independent Being implies that there are n9 detendent Be- 
ings, the contrary of which we know to be true ; io' that Ne* 
ceifity of Exiftence in this Senfe, is nothing elfc but Neceflity 
of Truth as related to Confequential Truth. And this forCof 
ftoof is ciHtd Demonftratio a fafteriori* 

Whc* 
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be never the nearer; "for Duration alters not the Na- 
ture of Things. If it has moved from Eternity, it* 
has had an eternal Caufe ; and fince Matter is only 
paffive with relpeft to the Motion which is in it, if 
it was from Eternity, it was ftill paffive only^ and 
there wanted an eternal Agent to produce eternal - 
Motion (5) in it: For eternal Aftion cannot be 

more 
NOTES. 

When the Neceffity of Exiflence arifes from the Relation 
which the Exigence of any thing has to the Manner of its own 
j^xiiience, then NeceiTity means that that thing of which it 
j$ affirmed exifls after fuch a Manner that it never could have 
not exiHed. Thus every Independetit Being, or every being cx- 
iHing without a Caufe, is neceflarily exifbng. Becaufe fuch a 
Being from the wery manner of its exifling, could not begin to 
cxifty therefore mv&, always have exided» u t. does neceilaril/ 
exift. For to fuppofe a Being to begin to exifl, is to fuppoie 
a M^ation^ vix, from Non- entity to Entity ; and to fuppofe a 
Mmta^tm is to fuppofe a Caufe i For if tbere*s no Caufe, every 
thing muil continue as it was. Therefore every Being which 
had no Caufe of Exiflence, <*. e. which is independent, cannot 
begin to exift, confequently cannot be fuppofed not to exill, 
/. e. is neceffarily exiilent. Thisf fome call Demonftratio a 
Priori^ 

Neceffity as applied to Exiilence in thefe two Ways, muft 
carefully be diftinguifhed. For tho* an independent Being can- 
not be neceffarily exiflent in the former Senfe, without being 
fo' in the latter alfo ; yet it may be neceffarily exiflent in the 
hitter Senfe without being fo in the former. There may be 
two or more necelTarily exiflent Beings in the latter Senfe» 
/. f. with regard to Independence, thoueh in the former, i. e, 
in relation to this Syftem^ there can be but one neceHarily ex- 
igent Being; which may ferve to fhew us the inconclufivenefs 
of Dr. Clarke's feventh Proportion. And upon the whole^ I 
^hink we may be convinced that no Ideas can poffibly be fixed 
to thefe terms, Neceffity abfoiute in itfelf See alfo the latter 
Fart of N. lo. and R. e. 

(5.) Eternal Motion feems to be a Contradidlion, [Seein^ 
finite Series in N. 3. and Coluber's Impartial Enquiry, c, 7, and 
Kem. b.J janlefs we could conceive two Eternals, one before 
^e other ; as every mover muf!^ in the order of our Ideas, 
necellarily operate before . the moved : Thefe things the^c* 
fore which imply Beginning, Change, Succeflion, or Increafe, 
are finite as well in Duration, as in any other. ie(be£l| ^n4 
confeqdently the Suppofitions here and below are all Impoffible 
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more eafily conceived, without an eternal Agent, 
than temporary, without a temporal one. But 
you^ fay, what is eternal, fince it was never made, 
requires no Caufe. Why fo ? Suppofe the Sun to 
have ihined from Eternity^ and the Earth, nourifh- 
cd by its Heat, to have undergone eternal Vicifli- 
, tudes of Seaibns; had thofe Viciflitudes therefore 
no caufe ? Would they be ever the lefs dependent 
on the Sun as their Source and Original ? Hence 
it appears that Eternity of Adtion does not exclude 
an aftive Cauie, and it is fo far from Truth that 
fuch A6bion was never produced, becaufe it is con- 
ceived to have been from Eternity, that we mull 
rather fay it has always been produced. For in tlie 
Inftance given it appear^ that the Sun did always, 
and from Eternity, caule the change of Seafons : 
' Not that I think the Sun really was, or could be 
eternal •, but if Motion ihould be fuppofed eternal 
(which is the only Subterfuge left to them that 
deny the Neceflity of an Agent, in order to the 
Exittence of Motion) the Sun might equally be 
eternal with its Light and their EfFedts. And if 
this be granted, it will plainly appear, that Eternity 
of A5lion does not exclude an A^ive Caufe. If then 
we follow the guidance of our Thoughts, we muft 
acknowledge that there is Ibmething befide Matter 
and Motion^ which muft be the Caufe of Motion. 
T\i2xMat' IV. Secondly, as to Matter itfelf, if we may 
/frrequircs fuppofe it to have had a Beginning, or to be anni- 
fts ^xiit^ hilated, necejjary Exiftence will manifeftly not be 

encc. implied 

NOTES. 
Of how little Importance that old ControveHy is, whether 
Matter be eternal, may be gathered from Note i . which (hews 
that there is properly no fuch thin| as Matter^ diflind from 
Body, i. e. ajolid Subftance e^vety nxwere the famcy which that 
Word denotes, and which is not to be found in that preciie 
nianncr of Exiftence. But if, with our Author, we take 
Matter for Bod;^ only, this as it undergoes perpetual Changi» 
it in its \try Nature incapable of Eternity by Remarks c. 
andd. 

(6.) The» 
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implied in its Nature, for that may be taken from 
it, at lead in Thought; but a thing cannot be fe- 
parated from its Nature or Eflence even by the 
Mind : If therefore Exiftcnce were ejj'ential to Mat- 
ter, it could not be divided from it even in 
Thought ; that is, we could not conceive Matter 
not to exift. But who doubts whether he can do 
that ? Is it not as eafy to conceive that Space which 
the Material World occupies to be empty^ that is, 
void of Matter, as full? Cannot the Underftand- 
ing aflign to the Material World a Beginning and 
an End ? They who admit of Space^ or a Va^ 
(uum (6.) cannot deny but Matter is at leaft men- 
tally 
NOTES. 

(6.) Thcfe two Words Space and Vacuum^ tho' they ought 
perhaps to have both the fame meaning;, /. r. neither of them 
to mean any real thing or Quality exifting in Nature» but on- 
ly a Negation of Matter and its Qualities ; yet as the former 
is more evidently a pontiveTerm, it is apt to convey an Idea of 
fomething poiitive, and thereby lead us to frame fome imagina- 
tion of tHat fomething, and fo at length draw us into a Notion 
quite difierent from that, which the latter Word more natural- 
ly offers, and which comes nearer to the Tnith of the Cafe ; 
and therefore it feems not quite fo convenient to ufe thefe two 
Words promifcuoufly. It may be doubted whether our fubili- 
tuting the former of thefe terms for the latter, when the Ideas 
ufually fixt to them have in reality little to do with one ano- 
ther, may not have given rife to moid of the Difputes againft a 
Vacuum^ which haVe been carried on by many able Writers* 
Vacuum^ in Natural Philofophy, is (according to the true im- 
port of the Word) only Emptinefs^ or abfence of Matter, / . e. 
a Term that implies mere Negation; tho^ when we come to 
prove that Matter exiils not every where, or that there is real- 
ly any fuch emptinefs or abfence of Matter, we are obliged* 
thro* the Defedl of Language, to make ufe of pofitive Terms 
about It, *vix, that there is a Vacuum in this or that Place, or 
that there is a real Foundation in Nature for fuppofing it. 
Hence, probably, Metaphyficians, when they come to conuder 
it, being nfed to the Contemplation of abftraA EiTences, are 
led to underftand it as fomething pofitive, which might 
properly be faid to h here and there^ &c. Their next Step 
IS to bnng it under the Imagination^ and fo finding the Idea 
of Space or Extenfion in fome Meafure connefted with this 
fimptinefs» tbey eafily fubftitute one for the other, and oftea 
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tally fcparable from Exiftcncc. ¥ex Space may be 
conceived either full or empty •, that is, with Mat- 
ter, 

NOTES. 

» change the negative Idea into a poiitive one, and define Far 
€uum to be Exttnfion ntoid of Solidity ^ or Spaa fwithout Body X^ 
whereas the Ideas of Vacuity and Extenfion have no real 
**Conne£lion with each other, as was faid before, tho' they be 
•very apt to go together. Thefe two diftindl Ideas then being 
tboth includ^ under the Word Facuum^ it becomes equivocal, 
. and confequently that may be afiirmM or deny'd of it accord- 
ing to the one Idea, which cannot according to the other, and 
here is room for endlefs Juggle. *v, g. It maybe faid that 
there is a real Foundation in Nature for fuppoling a Facuum in 
•the negative Senfe of the Word, /. r. as iignifying mere £mp 
tinefs ; bnt the fame Thing may be denied of it in the poiitive 
/. e, as {landing for pure Extenfion, which is an ahftraSi Idea 
formM.by the Mind itfelf, and as fuch has no Foundation 
uny where elfe. Again, Philofophers, who take a ^<(7r<r»«8 for 
Space or Extenfion in the Abflra£t, ftifHy denj that there is a 
Facuum in Nature, which is true indeed o/ abfblute Space, 
which exifls only in the Mind, but is not fo of Vacuity or 
abfence of Matter, which has as real a Foundation in Nature 
as Matter itfelf has ; except vveMl argue that it Cannot be faid 
^o be or to have Exifience predicated of it, becaufe it is only a 
Negation s which is playing upon and puzzling one anotlier 
with Words. To illullraie what has been faid of the Difputes 
■about a Facuum^ I ihall prefent the Reader with fome Argu- 
inents brought againft it by Mr. Green and Bay lei which may 
be of ufe to us fo far as they overthrow the Reality of abfolute, 
iimple Space, which they do eifeflually, tho' I take them to bq 
•mere Quibbles with regard to the End for which thefe Authors 
iccna to have quoted them. They may ferve alfo for another 
Inftan'ce of the great Confufion caufed by a jumble of Mathe- 
^jiatics and Metaphyiics together: An Example of which wa» 
given before in the Word Infinite, N. 3. 
' ** Extenfion into Length, Breadth and Thicknefs, or what 
^* is called mere Space, or Diftance, is a Quantity abftrafted 
'* by the Mind, as all other Mathematical Quantities are ; as 
'•' a * Line, or Superficies ; and can be no more imagin'd to 
*** exift in Nature alone, than Length or Breadth can. A Line 
•' IS produced from the flowing of a Poiift ; a Surface from 
, ^* the flowing of a Line ; and a Space or Mathematical Solid 

** fiom the flowing of a Surfece : But it is owncxl that there 
** Is no fuc^i real Point, and confequently no fuch Line in 
*• being, thertforc'no fuch Surface. And what Reafon can 
** th^re be afligned why we may not |o on one Step farther, 
*« and from the fame ftnnciples conclude there is no fuch Solid: 
. * •« For 

^ L9cke B. 2. C. 13. $. 2Z. 
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ter, or without it. The Notion therefore of the Cre- 
ation of Matter, is no more repugnant to our Con- 
ceptions, than the Creation of Space. 

V. 

NOTES. 

** For bow is it poiUble for a Superficies which has not a Being, 
*' and is imaginary and abfiradted^ to produce an £ffe£t which 
** is not equaSy ib. 

'* Wc have faid, that Length» Breadth, and Thicknefs is 
*^ the Definition of imaginary Space ; and it is likewife the 
** Notion we have of Vacuum^ as to the Nature and EiTencc 
** of it ; for the foreign Properties of Light, or Heat, or 
<* Sound, {*fr. are not included in the Conceptions our Minds 
*' have formed of Room to tnove in, or fimple Space. If 
** therefore the Definition of imaginary Space and a Vacuunh 
*' are the fame, and z, Vacuum ^ is real Space, it follows, that 
** real Space and imaginary are the fame, which is a Contra- 
«* dij^ion. Since to abftradl any thing in the Mind fiom Be- 
^' ings as they really exid, is not to confider Beings as they 
** really exift. 

' *' from this Idea of ^pactt being only an abika^led one, it 
^* is eafy to give an Account of what Flace^ is, namely, that it 
** is only a Portion of this abllradled Space, we have menti- 
^* oned, feparated from the reft, and applied to that Body 
*• which it confiders as a Meafure of its Capacity. Therefore 
*• primary or abfolute Place alfo, as well as Space is a Crea- 
•* tare of the Mind, and nothing really exifting, as fome Phi- 
** lofophers imagine. Mr, GreenV Principles of Natural Fhi^ 
«^/2;^/^, B.i.C.4,8,18. 

*^ Let us rummage as much as we pleafe into all the Ile« 
'* cefTes of our Mind, we ihall tiever find there an Idea of an 
'* unmoveable» indivifible, and penetrable Extenfion. And 
•« yet if there is a Vacuum, there muft exift an Extenfion ef- 
** lentlally endued with thefe three Attributes. It is no fmall 
** Difficulty to be forced to admit the Exiftence of a Nature, 
** pf which we have no Idea, and is befides repugnant to the 
** cleareft Ideas of our Mind. But there are a great many o« 
•* ther Inconveniences which attend this. Is this Vacuum^ or 
" immoveable, indjvifible, and penetrable Extenfion, a Sub- 
" ftance or a Mode ? It muft be one of the two, for the ade- 
** quate Divifion of Being comprehends but thefe two Menvr 
** bers. If it be a Mode, they muft then define its Subftance ; 
** but that is what they can never do. If it be a Subftance^ 1 
" afk whether it be created or uncreated ? If created, it may 
** periih without the Matter, from which it is diftindl» cea- 
** fing to be. But it is abfurd and contradictory that a Va^ 
^* cuum, that is, a Space diftinCl from Bodies, fhould be dc* 
^ ftroyed, and yet that Bodies ihould be difiant from eacli 
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That it is V, But whether there be any fuch Thing as 
jjot neccf. Space or no* we are certain that we have an Idea of 

ferily CXI- 

ilcnt, as ^T ^ r« «. « 

app<;« NOTES. 

from the '* other, as they may be after the Dellrudion of the Vacuum, But 
confeilion '* if this Space diitind from Bodies is a» uncreated Subihuice^ 
of thefe ^ it will follow either that it is God, or that God is not the 
Perfens ** only Subilance which necefiarily e)cills. Which Part To- 
who fup- ** ever we take of this Alternative» we (hall tad our felves coa- 
pofe Space " founded. This hfl is a formal, and the other at leaft a 
to be the ** material Impiety : For all ExteAlioA is compofed of d»- 
Image of '' ^nd Parts, and confequently fepatable from each other ^ 
Sody. '^ whence it refults, that if God was extended he would not 
be a fimple, immutable» and properly infinite Bekig, but a 
Mafs of Beings^ Ens per aggngationemp each of \diidi would 
be finite, though all of them together would be unlimited. 
He would be like the Material World, which in the C^- 
tejktn Hypothecs, is an infinite Exteniion. And as to thofe 
who fhould pretend that God may be extended without be* 
ing material or corporeal, and ;illedge as an Argument, hi^ 
^ Simplicity, you will find them folidly refuted in one of Mr. 
^ ArnauhTs Books, from which 1 (hall cite only thefe Words : 
** So far is the Simplicity of God from allowing us Room /^ think 
*' that he may he extended y that all Divines ha/ue acknorwledged^ 
•* after S*. Thomas, that it is a necejfary. Confequence of the 
" Simplicity of God, not to he extended. Will they fay, with 
*' the Schoolmen, that Space is no more than a Privation of 
** Body ; that it hath no Reality, and that, properly fpeak- 
ing, a Vacuum is nothing ? But this is fuch an unreafon- 
able Aflertion, that all the modern Philofaphers who de- 
clare for a Vacuum^ have laid it afide, though never fo con^ 
*• venient in other Refpe^s. Gaffendus carefully avoided any 
•* Reliance on fuch an abfurd Hypothefis ; but trhofe rather 
to plunge himfelf into the mofl hideous Abyfs of conje6tur- 
ing, that all Beings are not either Subilances or Accidents, 
*' and that all Subftances are not either Spirits or Bodies, and 
*• of placing the Exteniion of Space amongft the Beings, which 
*' are neither Corporeal nor Spiritual, neither Subilance nor 
" Accidents. 

*^ Mr. Locke^ believing that he could not define what a Va- 
** cuum is hath yet given . us clearly to underftand, that he 
" took it for a pofitive Being. He had too clear a Head not 
" to difcern, that nothingneis cannot be extended in Length» ^ 
" Breadth, and Depth. Mr. Hartfctker hath very clearly apr 
'^ prehended this Truth. There is no Vacuity in Nature faith 
** he, this ought to be ackno^iledged ivithout Difficulty, hecan/h 
** // is utterly contradiffory to conceive a mere Non-entity^ »wit/f 
" all the Properties <which can only agree to a real Being. But if 
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it tbough whence we had it, Fhiloibphers are not a- 

gceed. Thofc that deny any Diftinftion between 

It 
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it is eontradidory that Nothingoefs (hould be endued with 
** £xteiifian or any other Quality, it is no lefs contradidlory 
that Esttenfion ihould be a JtmfU Being, iince it contains 
foine things of which we may truly deny what we may tx\x\y 
2&rm of ibme others, which it includes. The. Space iilled 

Shy the Sun is not the fame Space that is taken up by the 
oon ; for if the Son and the Moon filled the fame Space, 
*^ thefe two Lominaries would be in the fame Place, and pe- 
" netrated one with another, iince two Things cannot be pe- 
** netrated with a third, without being penetrated betwixt 
** theodfelves. It is moll evident that the Sun and Moon are 
^* net m the (ame Place. It majr then be faid truly of the 
" Space of the Son» that it is penetrated by the Sun ; and it 
^* nsy as truly be denyed of the Space penetrated by the Moon. 
*' There are then two Portions of Space, really diftind from 
'^'bne anoth^, by r^fon that they receive two contrary Dc- 
'^ nominatiofis of being penetrated and not being penetrated by 
*' the Sun. Which fully confutes thofe who venture to aifeit 
^ that ^pace is nothing but the Immenfity of God : And it is 
^* certain that the divine Immeniity could not be the Place of 
^* BodJets without giving room to conclude that it is compofed 
'' of te «any leal diiSna Parts as there are Bodies in the World . 
" It will oe in vain for you to alledge, that Infinity hath no 
** Parts; thismuft neceiTarlly be ^lfe in all infinite Numbers, 
** fince Number eiTekitially includes feveral Units, Nor will 
you have any more Reafon to tell us that incorporeal £x- 
teoiion * is wholly contained in its Space, and alfo wholly 
" contained in each Part of its Space : For it is not only 
^' what we have no Idea of, and befides, thwarts our Ideas of 
** Extenfion ; but alfo what will prove that all Bodies take up 
** the fame Place, fince each could not take up its own, if the 
*■ Divine Extenfion was entirely penetrated by each Body nu- 
** merically the fame with the Sun and with the Earth. You 
** will find in Mr. 4rnauld\^ a folid Refutation of thofc who 

*^ attribute 

• Teita in ioto^ (^ tota in Jingulis fartihus : that is what the 
SchoolmeA fay of the Prefence of the Soul in a human Body, and 
of the Prefen ce of Angels in certain Places. 

f Arnemldy Letter 8 and 9 to Father Malehranche, See alfo 
ft Bbdk ttf Peter Petite de extenfione Anitntt ?*f rerum incorporeal 
ram n^tmra. And M. de la Cbambre^ Anfwer to it, which he 

Sibliihed at Paris, Anno 1666, 4/0 with this Title, Defence de P 
Xtenfi9n IS de pecrtes lihres de Fame, 

All the Reafons he alledges to (hew that Extenfion and Spirit»^ 
fSaaltty nay be together are To weak, that th^y are only go<>d to 
fliew the Falfi^ of his Afiertion. 
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it and Body, bid us imagine Matter ' or. tlie World' 
to be annihilated ; and men, if we remember the 
Things that did exift, without x:onfidering of what 
Ejnd they were, but only that they were without, 
the Mind, we have what we call Space. If this be 
true, then it will be certain that Matter is not- 
Self-e3dftent : For we may confider it as annilu-' 
lated, neither can we attribute any other Nature 
to it, than fiich as anlwers to our Conceptions of 
it. If Space therefore, according to them, be a* 
Phantafm of Body, that is, an Jdea of Body re-* 
called to mind which formerly was, but now is 
not, or is it not liippofed to be, 'tis .certain that Bo- 
dy or Matter, lb far as we know any thing of its 
nature, is indifferent as to exiftence or non-exiftencc. 
It has not therefore Exiftence of itfelf j for that 
which exifts by Neceffity of Nature, Exiftence 
enters into its Ideaj nor can it be conceived other- 
wife than as exifting. 
And^f VL Others deny that Space is diftinguilhable 
thofe who from Matter, any other way than as a genericah 
^"bcf^r^ ^^»///y is from z particular one *y For as when In- 
ftinguifli- ^i'^iduals are changed^ the Nature of Man or Animal 
able from rentains unchanged : So when Body is changed, or 
Matter, tranjlated into another Place^ the Extenfton of the 
*"•? ^th ^' Place which is occupied remains tcnchanged^ namely 
asExtenfi- ^Ptyy or filled with another Bo(fy. I would not^cnd 
on in ge- a Cenfure on this reafoning ; but granting it to be 
neral is true, it would foUow that Body or Matter contains 
ar^cular ^^^'^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ which mi^t induce us t(^ 
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Extenfion. 



NOTES. 
" attribute to God the diiFufing himfalf throughpat infinite 
" Space. Grit. Pia. p. 3083, 3084. He concludes pag. 3085. 
If the Nature of penetrable or impenetrable.Exteimoni draws 
along with it fuch a large Train of Inconveniencies, the fhorteit 
Way is to afiert that it hath no other Exiftence than in our 
'' Mind/' If any Perfpn want any more Arguments agaiafl the 
Exiftence of fimple Extenfion, or the Application of.it to a 
Spirit, he may find enow in ^ayle, p« 2790, 3077, .fgfr, S^ 
a&Q Efi/copius, Jnfl. Tifeol, p. 294. . 
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believe that it is of idelf» or exifts by the Neceflity 
of its Nature : but on the contrary, that it may be 
annihilated at leaft in Conception. 

If therefore we confult our Ideas, we muft con- 
fefi that Matter does not exifl necelBuily, but is as 
indifferent to. Exiftence or Non-exiftence, as to 
Motion or Reft ; i. e. is in that refpeft merely pafTive. 
It requires a Caufe then which may determine it to 
Exijience no leis than to Motion. For that which 
is not of itielf mult necefiarily be of another, nor 
can we know that any thing is of itielf, otherwiie 
than fiom the Ideas which we have of its nature; if 
theie reprefent the nature of any thing as necejfarily 
exifling» io that we cannot conceive it not to be, 
we enquire no fardier about its caufe *, if not, we fly 
to a Caufe ; nor is the Underfbnding fatisfied till 
it has found one. Why are we inquifitive about 
the Ori^al of Man, or any thing dfe ? but only 
becaufe our Conceptions reprefent thefe as indiffer- 
ent in themfelves to Beingy and therefore as requi- 
ring ibme Caufe of their Exiftence diftinft from 
themfelves. From the nature then oi Matter as well 
as MotioHj we are forced to admit of another Prin- 
ciple to be the Caufe of bodi. 

VII. Thirdly. As to 5/^f?, many doubt whether That^^^ff 
its nature be diftinguilhable from exiftence. Whe- feems at 
ther it can be annihilated even in thought, or con« ?''^ ^^_' 
cdved not to have been. For when the whole ma- bie Yrom 
terial World is annihilated in the Mind, the Idea of Exiftence. 
Sp2ux remains, as of a thing yet exifting ; it ob- 
tnides itfelf upon the Underftanding, and fufFers us 
not to affign any beginning or end of its Exiftence. 
it forces us therefore to confel?, whether w^ will or 
no, that it exifts ; nor does it feem to require a Caufe 
why it exifts, fince it is of fuch a Nature as being 
felt fufficient, muft have exiftence of itfelf. For 
what will be felf-exiftent, if that be not, which cw- 
not even be conceived not to exift? 

VIII. 
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Tis VIIL This feems to argue ftrongly for the Self- 

^^^^" . exijience of Space* Yet a Doubt may arife whether 
may arife ^^^ Inability of our Underftanding to feparate the 
horn Pre- Nature of Space from Exiftence, proceed from that 
iidkc. fame Nature of Space, or rather from the linperfec- 
tion of our Reafon. For though all our (imple Con- 
ceptions muft for the moft part be looked upon as 
true, as we faid before *, yet thefe are to be C3f- 
cgpted from this Rule in which we find any Grounds 
of Fallacy or Prejudice. And in this reafbning about 
Space, it is to befuipedked that we conneft Exifience 
with its Nature merely out of Prejudice. 
Without IX. ,We may underftand how this comes to pais, 
fttppofcs if we confider iji. That our Conceptions come for 
^t^* * the moft part from without^ when therefore fome- 
therefore thing is prefented to our Minds, we always conceive 
we con- it as without us : This Notion therefore of external 
ccivefome and internal adheres to all our Conceptions, and we 
^^IJJS ^?h- ^"ti'^u^Uy aflign a Place to every thing which we 
outus, happen to think of-, but tliat there fhould be any 
wc cannot thing external, or which has a Place and no Space^ 
annihilate jg inconceivable. As long then ^Smm as we thirJc di 
I'ifoupht ^'^y ^hing external, we cannot but at the lame time 
believe that Space exifts, in which Space we con- 
ceive that thing to exift. For while we luppofe any 
thing exifiing befide ourfelves, that neceffarily feem^ 
to be without us •, but imagine all Externals re- 
moved, and turn the Mind upon itfdf, and that 
witbmt will be taken away, and together with it 
the neceflity of Space or Place. For while we con» 
ceive nothing to exift befide ourfelves, /. e. our 
Alinds^ we don't think of this without^ that is, of 
Space^ nor fee any neceflity for its Exiftence. (7.) 

X. 

• NOTES. 

(7. J From hence, I thinks it appears fufficicntly that Space 
were it granted to have any real Exigence at all, I mean to be 
any thing more than an Idea in our Minds (which Ibme per- 
hsps will not be very ready to grant, from an attentive ConH- 

detatioQ* 
* Sea. II. Paras'. II. 
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X. It is to be obferved farther, that when we That 
annihilate any thins; in our Mind, we confider it as ^***"^^ ^^ 

NOTES, nihilatcd 

desation of the Notes 3. and 6.) yet it cannot be fuppofed by fubfti* 
to exift neceflkrily, m Dr. Ciarki% fenfe of neceffary Exifttnce^ tuting 
For according to him, ** Whatever' is neceflarily exifliney fomething 

* there is need of its Exiftence, in order to the Sappofal of the elfe in the 
' Ejdfience of any other Thing ; fo that nothing can poffibly be Room of 
f {wppfAd to exift, without prefuppoHng and including antece- them ; but 

* dently the ExiftenOe of that which is neceiTary. Therefore the we have 

* foj^fing of any thing poiTibly to exift alone, fo as not ne- nothing 
^ oenhfily toiaduae the prefuppofal of ibme other thing, proves to fubfli- 

* demonttraUy that that other thing is not necelTarily exiting ; tute for 

* becaoie, whatfoever has neceffary Exiflence cannot pofiibly. Space. 

* m any Conception whatibever, be fuppofed away. There can- 

* not poflibly oe any Notion of the Exiflence of any thii^, 
' there cannot poffiblv be any Notion of Exiflence at all, but 
' what fliall neceffarily preindode the Notion of that which it 

* neceffiuily exiflent. 

Now if we can confider our own Souls as exifting alone 
and without diis ^/«rr, without confidering it as Kcaufafim 
§Km «Mr, or in any other refpedt ; without prefuppofingy or any 
vwf^inckMmg it: This (according to the ]5odor himfelf) will 
piove demonftrably that Space is not necefTarily exiflent. But 
let any one fhew us what neoefCty there is for the Exiflence of 
Sfact^ in order to the fuppofal of the Exiflence of a Spirit, 
Let him try whether he cannot conceive an immattrial think- 
ing Sobftan^, without the Idea of Space or Extenfion ; nay, 
wnether he can poflibly conceive it with them : wliether tbefe 
Ideas ate at all applicable to an immaterial Being, and not ra- 
ther repugnant and contradidory to the very Notion of it i 
whether they belong not folcly to Matter ^ and if that were an- 
niliilated, might not eafily be fuppofed away. Few, I believe, 
beiide Dr. Clarke y can apprehend how Space is Cas he calls it 
la his 4th Reply to Leilm'tz) f the Place of all Ideas, I'm 
fure Space and Spirit, and the diflindl Properties of each, 
appear to me as diflant and incompatible, as the mofl remote 
and inconfiflent things in nature ; and an extended Soul fecQis 
juft ftich another Phrafe as a green Sound, an Ell of Confciouf- 
nefs or Cube of Virtue. Dr. Clarke grants Jthat Extension does 
not hilong to thought, (as our Author has indeed proved in many 
of its Modes, in Parag. XIV. and XV.) and at the fame time 
endeavours to fhift oiF the Confcquence by anfweriji^, that 
Thought is not a Being. But where's the Difference in this 
Refped ? Don't we frame our Idea of the Being from its cpn- 

llituent 

• Jnfwer to thefirfi Letter,^.\o. f N. 29. p. 144.' 

J Anfiver to the fecond Letter, p. 16. 
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fomething evanefcent, and removed out of Sight ; 

hut yet we look upon fome pther thing as fubfti* 

tuted 
NOTES- 

ftkuent Properties ? And if thefe have no manner of relation to 
Extenfion^ why (hould the fuppofed Being to which they b«-r 
long have any \ X Which Being is indeed nothing but the Ag- 
gregate of thefe Properties. S^ Note i . I'm apt to think that 
our cctnceiving Zuhfiance by way of Suhfiratumt has led us into* 
the Notion that all kind of Subflances mull be extended \ and- 
*tis perhaps impoilible for us to imagine any fuch thing as ai> 
Vnextended Subftance ; but yet Reafon convinces us that there 
are many real things of wJiich we can form no Imaginafjam 
And that there are Beings in Nature to which no manner of 
Extenfion can pofljbly be applyed, we find fufficiendy proved b/- 
Gid<worth\\. Among the various Arguments there produced 
this is the Subftance of one. * If the Soul be an extended Sub-^ 
fiance^ then it fnuil of necelTity be either zPby peal Point (for a 
Mathematical Point has no Extenjion] or minimum, the leaflEx^ 
tenfion that can poilibly be ; — or elfe it mud coniill of morg 
fuch Phyjical Points joined together. As for the former of 
thefe, it is impoflible that out Jingle Atom, ox fmalUft Point 
of exteniion (hould be able to perceive diHindly all the variety 
of things, /. e, take notice of all the diftinSl and different Parts 
of an extended Objeil, and have a Defcriptim or Delineation 
of the whole of them at once upon itfelf ; (for that wQuld be 
to make it divifible 2ind indifuiftble at the fame time) As for the. 
latter, if the Soul be an extended Subftance confifting of more 
Points one without another, all concurring in every Sen/at io»^ 
then muft every one of thefe Points either perceive a Point and 
Part of the Objedl only, or elfe the lubole Obje£l: Now if 
every Point of the extended Soul perceives only a Point o£ 
the Object then is there no one thing in us that perceives the 
ijjhole ; or which can compare one Part with another. Bug 
if every Point of the extended Soul perceives the luhole Ob- 
jedl at once confifting of many Parts, then will the formal: 
Abfurdity return. And alfo there would be innumerable Per^ 
ctpien4s of the fame ObjeSl in every SenGition, as many as. 
there are Points in the extended Soul : And from both thefe 
Suppofitions it would alike follow that no Man is one iingle 
Percipient^ or Perfon, but that there are innumerable diftinft* 
Percipients, or Perfons in every man. Neither can there be any 
other Suppofition made befides thofe three forementioned ; As 
that the vvhole extended «S<7«/ (hould perceive both the w)^^^ 
fenfible ohjeSl, and all its feveral /*<7;/j, no part of this Soul 
in the mean time having any Perception at ail by itfelf; be» 

* c4ufa 
X 5ff R, h. at the end of this Chapter. - 

ji Intcll, Syfi* p. 823. — 83V 
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tuted in the room of that which difappeared; thus 

when Accidents are removed, we conceive the Sub-- 

fiance 
NOTES, 

* caafe the whole of an extended Being is nothing but all the 

* Parte taken together ; and if none of thofe Parts have any 
' Li/e, Sen/e, or Perception in them, it is impofTible there (hould 

. < be any in the n/ibole» Bat in very truth, to fay that the whole 

* Soul {»erceiveth all» and no Part of it any thin?, is to acknow- 

* ledge it not to be extended^ but to be indi*vtjible^ which is the 

* thiiug we contend for. 

W&re Mr. CelUher might have found a fufHcient Anfwer to 
His Argument for the Soul's Extenfion from its recei*viftg Ideas of 
ixttnded Tiif^s*. And to his Maxim, that Hie is knoiun by like^ 
and by Coniequence a Snbjedk abfolutely void of extenfion could 
liave no Ideas of extended things f . 

* Nay the Soul (fays Cudwortb) conceives extended things 

* themielves unextendedfy and indi'vifihlyi for as the difierence 
' of the whole Hemi/phere is contra&ed into a narrow Compafs 
' in the Pvpil of; the Eye, fo are all diftances yet more con trad- 
' ed in the Soul itfelf, and there underftood indifiantly : for the 
^ tbmfbt oi zJAiXediftanee^ or 10,000 Miles, or femi-diameters 
' of tSe Earthy takes up no more-r^Miir in the Soul, nor ftretches 

* it any more than does the thought of zfiot or ineh^ or indeed 

' 6i Z Mathematical Point %• 

The foregoing Arguments againfl the ii mplicity of Extenfion^ 
as well as thoie in Notes 3. and 6. conclude equally againft 
Mr. Cellibirs Amplitude or Exfanfion ||. Since» if it be any 
thine real, it muft have parts really diftind from one another ; 
whicn diftind parts can never be the fubjed of an undivided 
Qnali^, nor any addition of them ever reach a pofitive Infi- . 
nity. But in truth, thefe Words Exfanfion^ Amplitude^ Sec. 
don't ftem to imply any pofitive thing or quality diftin^t from 
materiid Extenfion, or indeed to have any determinate mean- 
11^ at all ; Hke the U6i of the School-men, which was not 
flace, but fomething elfe, they did not know what, and muft 
belong to Spirits, tho* how or why they could not tell. 

The lad mention^ Writer has a fecond Argument for the 
jfmf£tnJe or Exfanfion of the Divine Nature^ grounded on ^-^ 
nocner Maxim» viz. Nothing can befto<w *what it has not in it/el/: 
but God has created material exfanfion^ therefore be mufl be 
expanded himfelf, p. 223. Which Argument is anfwerM by 
our Author in the 1 8th Paragr. who (hews that fuch ExpanJSon is 
a mere imferfeSion^ as well as materiality ^ and confcquently is 
cquall^f inconfiftent with the perfe^on of the Divine Being. 
See alfo Rem. h. 

* h^artial Enfuify^ p. 222. f Hid. p. 223. 

% hteU. Syft, p. Ixf, g29, &<*. || Impartial Enquiry. 

C 
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fiance remaining j fettii^ afide MsUer^ we fubfti- 

tute Spacer but when Space is removed, we have 

nothing to fubftitute in its ftead, except material 

or external Things-, but all thefe fuppofe Space, 

and cannot be concdv'd without it; no woBider 

dien that we cannot annihilate Space, while we 

conceive thefe as exifting. If therefore we wod4 

come to a right Underftanding of the Nature of 

Space, we muft not apply our Minds to any thing 

material or external^ but attend to our own 

Thoughts and Senfatiqns, which - have no relation 

to external Things or to Quantity : And when our 

Minds are thus employed, there will appear to be 

no more Neceffity for the Exiftcnec of Space than 

of Matter. 

We at- XL It proceeds therefore from Prejudice^ and aii 

tempt to xinwary way of thinking, that we couple neeeffity 

while ^^ y*£^(^^»ftf with Space •, ndther do we obferve jdbat 

thofe K)r this very Reafon we cannot conceive Space not 

things to exiil, becaufe we imagine thofe things ftill «3dft- 

^T'^'h"^ ing, which cannot exift without Space 5 which is 

ftippofe it ^^ greater a Wonder than if any one intent xipon 

and there' the Mobility of the Heavenly Bodies, fhoifld com- 

fore it can- plain that he could not annihilate the MaMer of 

"vf^^d" ^^"^» ^^^"^ ^"^ Motion continufed; for materiaL 

"^ ^ ^^^ • and external things have no lefs Dependa;nce on 

and Conne6tion with Space^ than Mobility has 

with Matter \ if then we conceive God only to 

exift, while he conteniplates hintfelf as e:3d(ting 

alone, he can no more be judged to ftand in need 

of Space, or be confcious of it as afhially exifting, 

than we are while we contemplate only the ccflex 

A6ts of the Mind. But when he willed extoTial 

Things, he made "Place or Space for them to 

cxift in. » 

God can- XII. It may be objeded that we can feparaU 

not be Eviifience from Gad after the fame manner « we 

not u) endeavour to remove it from Space. "Fgr the 

cxiii. Mind being reflected on itfelf, and folely intejit 

upon 
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^upon contemplating its Operations, may ^tny 
<5od to ^adft as well as Space. If therefore we de- 
ny Space to be felf-cxiftent, becaufe we can con- 
JSder our Mind as exiiting alone in Nature, and 
CQAJGeqiuently Space as not exifting ^ why may nor 
we, by the j&me way of reafoning, deny that Go4 
is felff-exijient? I anfwer, we are confcious that we 
^ not exift of ourfelves, while therefore we con- 
teipplate ourfelves and our intelledtual Operations, 
we are neccffarily carried to fome Caufe ; being 
certaia that we have Exiftence from another, and 
IKX <rf ourfelves i we cannot therefore exert even 
pne adt of the .Underftanding but it muft have a 
iieqqflary C^oedtion with forne Caufe diftindt from 

:US. 

XIII* We cannot therefore conceive ourfelves Becaufe 
z^ the only .Rqii^s in nature, for we mull admit, wc are 
Itloiig widi us, the Caufe from which we derive ^°"^c^®"» 
JEjdftencq, which is a cpnfufed Conception of God. do not 
iBiit the fame cannot be faid of Space \ for the Opcr exift of 
X^Upns of our Mind are fo intimately perceived by ourrdvcs. 
us as.to have no neceflary Connedtion with Space, 
and we underftand clearly enough that thefe may 
i)C, :tho' ther^-were no Space, and do not ftand in 
jneed of it for their Ejciftence. If we conceive our- 
^ves as confifting of both Body and Miniy 'tis 
certain we ftand in need of Space for our Exilfence, 
and during that Conception, 'tis imppffible for us 
:t30 conceive Space to be annihilated; viz. be- 
caufe fuch a Ccmception has a nece0ary Conned^on 
with Space. After the fame manner, if we con- 
iCeive CMirfelves to be Mind only, yet we muft own 
the Exiftence of God. For a finite Mind requires 
a Q2solkfrom which it may receive Exiftence, no lels, 
than a Body does a Place in which it may exift ; 
and from hence, in reality, it is that we attribute 
Self-exiftence to Space, becaufe whenever we think 
of ourfelves, we imagine ourfelves to conlift of both 
Bo4y and Mind. While therefore we are confcious or 

C 2 our 
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our oWn Exiftence, we form our Belief of Space aUb 
as heceffarily exifting, lince it is conhefted with 
the Conception of 5^^, i. e. oi ourf elves. 
Smell, XIV. Secondly, It is remarkable that the, Con- 

Tallc, ceptions which we have from bearings fmellingj or 
do not^' /^//»^, tho' they be produced in us by external 
give us Objeds, yet they have no Conneftion with the 
any notice Conceptions of Space ; for who can imagine the 
of the Longitude, Latitude, or Profundity <rf Soundy Smell, 
of S ace. ^^ '^afte? If then we had only thefe three Senfes, we 
Ihould not fo much as imagine that there was any 
Space. Our Conceptions therefore abftraft from 
all Extenfion, nor do the Notions of external and 
internal adhere fo clofely to our Thoughts but wc 
may lay them afide -, and if we fet thefe afide, thfc 
, Self-exiftcnce of Space does not neceflarily obtrude 
itfelf upon us. Now as the common People at- 
tribute Smells^ TafteSy Colours^ and other fenjihle 
^alities to the Objefts themfelves, and believe 
that they exift in them; while they who attend 
better to their Thoughts, know that they exift 
only in the Mind, and are nothing in the things by 
whjch they are produced, befide the peculiar Mo- 
tion and Texture of their Parts; after the fame 
manner, 'tis probable, we are impofed upon in 
attributing neceffary Exiftence to Space, becaufe 
we obfcrve that almoft all our Thoughts are pror 
duced in us from without, and thereby accuftom- 
ing ourfelves to join Space with them, while we 
are confcious that we think, we conceive alfo that 
Space exifts ; Whereas, if we remember that all 
our Senfations, even thofe produced by external 
Things, fuch as Smells^ (^c. do not bring along 
with them the Notion of Space, we may eafily 
lay afide this Prejudice, and withdrawing our 
Thoughts from the Contemplation of Space, may 
conceive it not to be. 
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XV. And this will appear. Thirdly, if by a The Mind 
reflex Adi we view the Mind itfelf and its Opera- reflcftcd 
tions^ Sox nothing of Extenfion or Space offers itfelf ""^^^^fl 
in thde ; nor does the Mind, when employed latlon^tcf' 
about them, think at all of Space, nor is it con- Space, nor 
icioiis that it occupies Space : It withdraws therefore any necef- 
fix>m the Conceptions of internal and external^ and ^ ^'' 
may conceive nothing to be in the World befides 
Ufelf^ and its Caufe\ i. e. can imagine Space to be 
non-exiftent. Thinking Beings then may exift with- 
out Space ; It proceeds therefore from Prejudice that 
we join Necejfary Exiftence with it. 

XVL Fourthly, It is to be remarked that Space, Wc may 
lb far as appears to our Conceptions, is of fuch a conceive 
Nature as cannot be annihilated by Parts j for they ^P*^^ ?^. 
are in likh a manner united to and dependent upori i^^j^ "V' 
one another» that if we fuppofe one Part, it will together. 
iniply a Contradiftion for the others not to exift^ but not by 
We can in Thought remove all Water out of a ^^**^^- 
VcflH, or Chamber, and the Space interjacent be- 
tween the Walls remains extended in Length, 
Breadth, and Depth : But the Space cannot be re- 
moved^ fince it is of its own Nature immovable, (8.) 
nor can it be annihilated^ for Diftance would remain 
between the Bounds, which cannot be without Ex- 
tenfion, nor Extenfion without a Subjeft ; but Space, 
as far as we can conceive it, is the primary SubjeSl 

(90 of 

NOTES. 

(8.) That is, as I have often hinted, if we fuppofe it to 
Bave any real Nature or to exift at all, it mud, as our Author 
iays, exift evenr where, and cannot be removed by parts. And 
in this Senie ihould the Words of Sir Ifaac Newton be under* 
flood *• " fhe order of the parts of Space is immutable ; re- 
•* wmve tbefe from their places^ and you nnill remove tbem^ as 1 
** wupffepf^ from tbemfehes. '^ For to fuppoie it all at once a; 
way, uems fo fas from amounting to that abfurd Suppofition 
snentioaM by Dr. Clarkef^ that it is no more than what muft 
be conceived in every Jnnibilatiou of any thing, which is the 

C 3 total 

* Princ. Schol. ad def. 8. 

f Jufiioer to tbi 6tb Letter^ p. $9. 
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(9.) of Esttenfion ; therefore it neccflkrily continues 
with Diftancc, nor can it be annihilated, unlefs w6 
would have Extenfion without a Subjed, that is 
into Lengthy Breadtby and Depth without any Thing 

L^ng^ 

NOTES. 

total deftruAion or faJdng away of Bxiftence, the fMtiof dl 6f 
it, as we may fay, from itftlfy or from Being : Whkh: is a 
Suppofition that is generally thoughe to cs^rry no absurdity along 
with it. 

(9.) Dr. Clarhe affirms % that Zfaeg is not a Sithjfancex and 
yet declares that it has real ^uaUtUs\, li not this either Cd 
fuppofe ^a lit Us or Properties inherent in one another ? Or 
elle, with Gajfendus^ to imagine fome middli thing between 
Suhftance zxi&Accident, Which i^ neither of them, but partakea 
of both ? 

The learned Writer referred to in Note 3. is orf the £uUt 
Opinion with oar Author in this Place, 'vi», that wt arti apt 
to conceive Space to be a fort of Subdaxice or Suiftratum of 
ExtenfioHy and fo are ufed to attribute that ^nd <i6itt imagi- 
nary Qualities to it, * The Idea of Space is not the Hea of 
Extenfion, but of fomethine extended, \\n^<t^ulfiratutHt/i 
Extenfion, and not Extenfron itielf. But when I fd/ it il 
the Suhftratum» do not imagine I make it be any thing 
tjoithont i it is an Ideal Suhflratunty and nothing more. When 
the Mind has been confidering the Idea of Extciifion a&- 
ilradbd from the extended Bodies, from whence it irk re» 
ceived the Idea» (whether as they wens Qaufes or Occafions 
of it I confider not now) it is a very eafy Step for the Mind 
to niake farther, to frame an imaginary Sabftratum to fapport 
an imaginary Extenfion. And thif is the nniore eafy becauic ihk 
Idea we have of a real Subftratum or Siybftance, the Snpport 
of real Qualities is dark and confufed, an Idea oi Jbnuwbat^ 
and that's all. Now it is but joyning the Idea ox fomewhat 
with the Idea of one Quality onl;^, namely Extenfion, and 
we have an imaginary Subfiratum preferttly formed, that is, 
an Ideai of Spacey or an /^i^/z/ extended fomethin^. Whether 
this be not the very Cafe, I muft leave to any Man to jir^g6 
by refieifHng on his own Ideas. 
Again; To this Queflion, ff^by may not Space be rather rfr- 
fified Extenfion in the AbftraB^ or imaginary E^tenfan rather^ 
than the imaginary Subftratum of imaginary Extenfidn? He an- 
fwers, * Extenfion in the general or in the abftraft, is an Idei 

* of pare JntelleB^ i. e. is to be nfidefftodd, but cannot hfc 

• imagined, any more than Whitenefi in the general, or 1 

^ thoufand 

iAnfvjer to the ^dLett, p. 22. andt9 thej^tb, p. 28, 
Anfiwer to the 6th Letter^ p. 30. 
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Long^ Broad and De^. Hence it appears that Space 
cannot be partialfy annihilated, and from hence the 
Opinion m ixs filf-mftence might arife. 

XVII. For fince it is of fuch a Nature as muft Hence a- 
bc annihilated either altogether, or not at all, they ^ofe the, 
that attempted to annihilate it only by PartSy faw ^^Its^/^^^ 
chat it was impoffible to be done, the Nature of the exiftencc." 
Thing remonitrated againft a partial Annihilation, 

and 

NOTES. 

thonfiuid other the like abftra^l Ideas. But as foon as Imar 
giMsti&a comes to deal with this general abilrad Idea (or 
Ideas) it fappUes it with an imaginary Subdratum, and fa 
makes the getferal which was invUthUy be conceived as a 
particular^ for the help of the ifnderflanding. So if the 
Jmagioation Gonoes to conceive aiw certain Degree of White- 
nefi^ it fupplies the Mind with iome imaginary white Sur- 
wt^ and brings down the general Idea to a particular Ob- 
jefi. In like manner;, when it comes to conceive a Lengthy 
S Bnadthy a Tbicknefi^ it fupplies the Mind with a Subftra- 
tarn fr9 hoe *uice, fnch as may ferve the Purpofe, otherwife 
the Mind mafi reft in pure Intellect only, as in Numbers ; 
and there is nothing more tedious or uneafy to the Mind 
generally than to be wholly abjlra^edi which is the Reafon, 
hf the way, that Arithmetieal Demonilrations, tho' as clear 
aad certain as any» are lefs delightful than Geometrical, and 
nothing more irkfome than abfbadl Numbers. Now Space 
bemg uie Objed of the Imagination, and not of pure Intel' 
US^ as are all general, abftrafl Ideas, it is properly the 
imaginary SMratum of an imaginary Extenfion, or the gene- 
ral Idea of Ezteniion particularizM in an imaginary SuBje^i 
and hence it is that Space is faid to be extended, which 
would be Nonfenfe to fay of £xtenfion itfelf: And Bodies 
are iaid to be in Space, which would Hkewife be Nonfenfe 
to lay of Exienjion, And fo it is conceived as immoveable, 
imii<uifibU, infinite. Immoveable, l^c. all Properties of Sub- 
ftanoes % which makes it plain that it is conceived after the 
manner of Subftance, and therefore is, becaufe it can be no- 
thing elfe, an imaginary Suhftratum^ which the Mind takes 
to particularize, and thereby render conceivable its general 
Idea of Extenfion; which could not otherwife fall within the 
Imagination, nor be eflimated any way but by abflrad 
nnmoers, fo many Yards, or fo many Miles, lo, 20, 30; 
mthout attending to any thing but the numbers, and the 
meaning of the Words, Yards, Miles, l^c, as it is when we 
reckon Ounces, Pounds, fcff. of Weight. — Thus then you 
fee how we come by the Notion of Space^ and what it i:)^^ 
Seealfo Note3. 
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and if one Part be fuppofed, all others might be de- 

monftrated to exift by neccffary Connection. But 

if any one fhould fuppofe all extended things to be 

removed together at once, he would find nothing 

impoflible in that Suppofition : For one may ima- 

^ne nothing to exift in Nature befidc^his own Soul, 

and the Caufe on which it depends; which, as a 

thinking Being, includes nothing of Extenlion in it : 

Every thing that is extended may therefore be lepa- 

rated from Exiftence. But they tliat attempted this 

by Parts, when they found it impoflible, did not 

fcruple to refolve the Caufe into the Self-exiftence 

of Space; tho' in reality it did not arife from thenc^ 

but from this, that they attempted to feparate things 

naturally infeparable, namely, the Parts of Space 

one from another. 

Wc ai« XVI-II. But whether there be any fuch Thing 

certain of as Space, or no; whether its Extenfion be diftin* 

Cw^in g"^^ fi^"^ ^^ Extenfion of Bodf^ or not : Be 

what man- it nothing at all ; Be it mere privation of ContaS^ 

uer focver as fome are pleafed to term it ; be it mere Poffibi-- 

^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^y ^f exifting, as others ; be it, lafUy, 

PJ^^jjg"* either fomething created j or of it/elf j and necejfari- 

dctermin- fy exifting ; yet ftill^ as far as we know any thing of 

cd. the Nature of it, 'tis an indolent thing, it neither 

aSSj nor iis in the leaft affed upon ; it cannot there* 

ibre, as mere Extenfion^ under which Notion only 

it appears to us, be the Caufe of Matter^ or impre^ 

Motion on it. There muft then necefl&rily be a- 

Mother Caufe of Matter and Motion^ that is aSive^ 

felfexifient^ and the Caufe of all Things and ASions^ 

t^ch> fince they are not of themfdves, require 9 

Caufe. 



SECT, 
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SECT. III. 

OftbeFirJlCaufe. 

WH AT this aSlive Principle is wc cannot Our Rca- 
apprehend otherwife than by Reafon^ for it }^'"^* *• 
cxxurs not to the Senfes, unlefe by its kffcHs ; fi^ c']^^ 
nor is it percdved by them any more than Light arc like 
is by the Ears: Our Reaibnin^ therefore about thofeofa 
this Principle will be like thofe of ^ blind Man abotit b^<lMaa 
Ugbt. A blind Man may be afliared that there is a Light 
certain thing called IJgbty which the Eye can per- fojce it is 
ceive, as the Nofe can Smell; he may be taught notanob* 
alfo by them who fee, to underfland many Ad- ^f^^ 
vantages of Light, namely that it can direSl the ^ ' 
Steps, that it can warm^ that it derives its Origin 
from a lame remote Body, i. c. the Sun ; that by 
the help of it very diftant Bodies may be perceived, 
with tlwdr Forms and other Siualities unknown to 
him ; and that Fire which aflfords only beat to him, 
can give ij^i^/ alfo to them who fee : LafUy, thatit 
arifes from Ibme Motion in the minuteftParticles of 
2i Fluid. 

II. From thefe external Properties he might dif- Yet wm 
courfe of Light, and in fome Meafure underftand ^^^ * 
the ReafoninI of other Men mx)n it ; >e would f^S^J 
believe it to be diftin£i: from Heat\ ht would ea- concern- 
gerly defire, and willingly undergo many Hard" ing it. 
fliips, to enjoy the Benefit of it; yet would he never 
have any iiich Senfe of it as thofe who fee. After 
the fame manner we may know many thines about 
this aflive Principle, which we are compdUed, by 
the force of Reafons, to believe certainly to exift, 
tho' we are no lefs ignorant of what it is in itfelf, 
than the blind Man is of the Senfation which Light 
produces in thofe who fee *. 

III. For 

• This Comparifin is farther illufiraUd hf tht Author of thf 
Procedure of Human Underflanding, in his lntrodu£iion: Csn- 
/ ceming the ufe vibich is madf of iff Set Rem. k* 
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:That all III. For inftancc ; In the firft Place we are cer- 
other tain that all other things come from this aSlive 
rrcKced Principle: For nothii^ elfe, as we have Ihewn be- 
toom it foJ^c +» contains in itfelf Necejfary Exijience or a£live 
P&f^er^ cntireljrindependent of any other-, as thcnc- 
fort kSif is from none, fo all others are fiomit. For 
fnwn hence we conclude that this Principle does 
exift, bccmife after coniiderii^ the reft of the diings 
which do exift, we perceive mat they could ndther 
hviOtaSi^ if diat had not earifted, and excited Mo- 
tion in them. 
Tkkt it i^ IV, Secottdlj,, We are certain that tWs Principle 
is Oney fmular and uniform : For Matter is, as to 
V its Epnce^ every where One and alike -^ the fame 
muft be faid or Space, if we grant it to be any 
dimg diflihft from Matter : much more muft tlie 
Caufe which fills Space with Matter be Oncy fanpU 
and uniform, (id.) 

V, Thirdly^ 
NOTES. 

(f o.) Tbi» Argument (as well as fome others hereafter men- 
f tenM) were tbe FoondacioA of it troe, can but be calFd a pre- 
fumptive one at beil: nay, in truth the contrary wiU rather 
follow from the multiplicity and di*verfity of created StihftMtces. 
We ihall therefore endeavour to give a diftln£l proof of the 
Biing and jtttrihutes of Gad, fo far at leaft ad the Knowledge of 
them may afFe£t our prefent Sabjed. 

. Now thefe feem capable of a clear dedui^on from this one 
ft !f' evident Principle * lexiji, I my/elf ixift : therefore y^«r- 
tbtng «xifts. Iffomething exids n»w^ then fometbina has exifted 
mmeiys. Otherwife that fomething which now exifts, muft tnce 
ather have been made by totbingy L e. been cemfed by no Caufi» 
which is abTordi or elfe have made it(clf» i. t, have oBed be- 
fore it ixifted, or been at once both ^ffeS and Caufe ; which 
is alfo abmrd ; or, laiUy, (which is the only fuppofition left) 
It moil have been produced by fomething, which nad its Ex- 
igence from fomething elfti which aUb emended on fome •ther 
Caufe, and fo on in an infoUte Series of caus'd or fttcceflive 
Beings, without any eternal or firft Caufe ; which is alfo ab- 
furd. For either fome one Part of this infinite Series has not 
hctxi fiu€ejp>ve to any other, or elfe all the feveral Parts of it 
have been iucceflive : if fane one Part of it has not; then there 

was 

•f §. 2. Paragr.^f 4, 5, &c. and Remark C.. . 
* See Remark a. at the endofChsLf. I. 
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V. T^ir^j Tha: it is Ittflftite bdth in Nature infinite in 
«nd Power: F^ finoe k eidfts of ifjel/^ there is iVi»/«rr 

nothing andP^w- 
NOTgS. ^* 

Witt 9iJSf/li whkb deilroys tlie St^pofi^fl i if <I1 tke ftfveid 
Parts of it have been fucceffive to each otkat, th«n they htfve 
«H once been /gfttfe ; and it they hate bee» all once fatore, 
then theie was a tiafe when n9fi0 of them exifted; and if there 
woB a tine whe» «mv of chetn exifted. then either aU the 
Fjtns 0f this infitHte Sitku ^nd confequently die ^mhle^ mvft 
Have arifen' Itom tMhinf^ which k abfard > tr eUe thefe timft 
be ioMetbiAgiii the twhok befide what is cont;^^ ia all the 
jmttn whicSis a(fi> ftbfafd. Of thas : Since all the Parts of 
tlna tnfiiiu Seties are Jkccefflve or future to ant another, they 
amft once ^ther b^ve bcfeft all fmufe» /. «. mu exi/eut, (and 
then the fecond abfurdity will follow» /• e. that this whoU 
Sities anftfrm Mhinw) or t\^ aU but fome mt, (aad then the 
Mt win rowWf i. ^. thiit if had a BegtUnim) which efie added 
to the left either makes them infinite^ which is abfurd i or they 
wninfimti Without that one, afid then that one added to them» 
ekher ttftket one itiote than it^iti^ or adds nothing at aJl ; both 
whacb at>e Abfarditie». 

If it be faid that an Infinite Series is ruppofed to have iionvhdlei 
I grant it^ stid oti that veiy Aecoulit the Suppofition is abtordy 
ioKO whatfeevathas Farts twi^ have a whole, which Whole k 
nothing btit a ccttaift naxhber or aggregate of thefe Parts. Bdt 
as »• itoiiibar can be fo great bat that we may affigft a greater, 
k follows that aether NoAiber itfelf, nor any thing t6 which 
mamhet can ba ttf^ei, L i. which e6nfiils of Por/j, is capable 
of real abfolute Infinity*. 

From the ttfipoffibi% tX aa Infinite Sefies we gather the 
Ettmity \ of frihe OUB ^hing or Beiftg [That every one is not 
in like atamier eternal u ftirte aHttt or never had a Be^nfmgi 
particalarty that ae ivdf 6r mat&ia! Sjftem can be fo (and the 
iaitoe Reasons hdld eqnally againft any imperfeS immaterial Ss^ 
ftance) is fuffich»itly provM in the Eujuiry into the E*uidence of 
the ChriftioH ReUgion%,'] 

From Etermty eomai Independence or Self-exiftenee. Fat 
that which never had a Beginning of Exigence, could not 
|K»ffibly have any Caufe of that Exigence (for then it would 
not be thtfirft Caufe ^ contrary to What We have proved above) 
or eoald Mnn/upon no other thing for it, /./. muft be indeten- 
deni of all others) oij which is the fame thing, mull exift of 
itfelf, I. €. htfetfexifttni, 

YXfxt^j afarte p^fty or neceffary Exigence i or an impofiib!- 
lity of every ceafing te be, follows from Independence J. For 
what depends upon no Caufe can never be altef d or deflroy'd 

by 
* R. b. f R. c. J R. d. g R. e. 
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nothing diat can bound its Nature or Power. *Tis 

to be obferved farther, that the number of fojfibU 

things 
NOTES. 

by any, (as is ihewn in Note 4. and Remark e.) and therefore 
jnuft continue as it is. 

From Independence conies aKo Omtripotence. For a Being 
that depends upon no external Caufe for his £xiftence, and has 
aitiife Powjtr, (ai was (hewn at the fame time that wie proved 
his Exiftence, and by the fame Medium) cannot depend upon 
any for the exertion of that Power, and confequently no limits 
can be applied to either his Exigence or Power. For Limita^ 
tioti is an effi^ of fome fuperior caufe, which in the prefent 
Ca(e th^re cannot be : confequently to fuppofe Limits where 
there can be no Limiter, is to fuppofe an Efft^ without a 
Cau/i *. 

To fuppofe this Being limited in or iy its own Nature y is to 
fuppofe feme Nature antecedent, or limiting Quality fuperior to 
that Being, to the Exigence of whom no Thing, no Quality is 
in any refpe6l antecedent or fuperior : And to fuppofe that there 
is no fuch thing as A^ion or Power in a Being which appears to 
be the Fountain of all Adion and Power, is (if pomole) the 
worfl Suppofition of all. 

Idherty is alfo included in the Idea of Omnipotence : jf3i<ve 
Power implies Freedom ; Infinite Power is abfolute Freedom. 
What therefore has no Bounds fet to its Power, what can have 
no oppofition made to its Will, nor Reilraint laid on its AdUons, 
muft both will and a6t freely. This Attribute is alfo proved 
from the Beginning of Motion^ and the Creation and Difpofitioa 
of iW/^r«f/ things f. 

But tho* this Being isfree^ and as fuch the Author of Change 
in other Beings, yet he muft him (elf be Unchangeable. For all 
Changes have a Beginning, and confequently are Ef&ds of 
fome prior Caufes : But there can be nothing prior to the Ex- 
iitence of this Being, as he is eternal; neither any Caufe of it, 
as he is independent; nor confe(|uently any Change in it : ex- 
cept we could fuppofe him to change himfelf, which is the fame 
Abfurdity as to produce himfelf, /'. e. to be at the fame time both 
EffeS and Caufe. 

Thus we come to the Knowledge of an Eternal^ Independent^ 
Omnipotent y Free zxAVnchangeahle Being. 

Omnifcienccy as well as ibme of the foregoing Attributes, may 
be more eafily deduced thus. We find in ourfelves fuch Qnali* 
ties as Thought and Intelligence^ Power, Freedom, ^c. of wBich 
we have- intuitinje Knowledge, as much as of our own Exifence ; 
and that to have thefe is a perfect ion, or better than to be with- 
out 

* Kem. f. f See Note £. and the References. 
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things is conceived by us to be infinite, at leaft in 

FoweTy but nothing can be pjfible^ to which there 

is, 
NOTES. 

out them : We find alfo that thefe have not been in us from 
Etimityy confequently they mud have bad a Begitming^ and 
coniequently fome Cauft» (for the fame reafon that a Beings 
beginning to exift in time, requires a Caufe) which Caufe, as 
it muft ht/ttferior to itsEffe^, has them in 2L/uperior Degree * ; 
and if it faie the firjt Caufe^ as itfelf can depend upon no •tber, 
muft have them mperfeSion^ or in an infinitt or unlimited Degree 
(if thefe Words can properly be here apply'd f .) Since Bounds or 
Limtation would be without a Limiter (as has been Ihewn) ui. 
an Effisd without a Caufe. 

The Phenomena of Nature alfo lead us up to One fuch firft 
Caufe, which is fufficient for their Produ6tion» and therefore 
none eUe are neceffary \ and xho^ fe*veral more independent Beings 
might poifibly exift, yet would they be no Gods to us; for they 
would have no manner of Relation to us, nor we any thing to 
do with them t. Since therefore the fame Reafon holds for 
no more than One fuch, to fuppofe more than one is at leaft un- 
reafonable. 

Thefe feem to be all the fimple Attributes obfervable in the 
Divine Nature, which, as they are differently combing bv 
T us, come under different Names. Thus the unlimited Exerci/e 
of God*8 Knowledge and Power demonftrates him Omnifrefent^ 
i. /. at all times and in all places fo prefent with every Creature 
as to have an abfolute Knowledge of and Power over it; always 
to fupervife and govern it ||. 

His enjoying all conceivable Perfedtions in an entire abfo« 
lute manner, denotes him Infinite, or rather abfolutely Per- 
fed $ ; and, which is the fame thing, his being capable of no 
wantf difeSi or unbappinefs whatfoever, defines him All-fuf- 
ficient. 

The Moral Attributes of God may be deduced from thefe 
natural ones, and are immediate Confequences of them when 
exercifed on other Beings. They feem to be the Perfefiion 
of his external A^ rather than any new internal Perfections 
of his Nature, and may be termed his fecondary^ relatinje At- 
tributes %z 

And tho* the Exiffence of any moral Quality or Action is not 

capable of ftridt Demonff ration, becaufe every moral AdHon 

;Dr Quality, as fuch, depends upon the Will of the Agent, 

which muft be abfolutefv free : Yet we have as great Aftiir- 

tnce that there #e moral Qualities in God» and that he wfll 

always 

• €ee the latter part of R. k. f See R. I. J R. g. 

I" R. h. J See Ifollafion^'O, 70, 93. 

1 Seethe Impartial Enquiry^ &c. p. 29, 63. or Note %z. 
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efFea 
NOTES. 

always adl according to tkefe morfil Qualities^ as the nature of 
the thing admits» and may be as well ikcisfied of it.as if we could 
llemonftrate itf. 

I 0iall begin again with a Self- evident Propofition. 
Pleafure n di£rent from Pain ; coniequentlv there ii a £/"- 
firence in thin^. Pleafure is/f/ for, or agrteabU to the nature 
ofiti<9ifibleBemgy or (as theie words are. commonly uied) a «tf- 
tur^lQ^od\ Pain is unfits or is a natural E*vil : Confequently 
there is a natural^/9^ and unfitnefs of things ; or (which is the 
\txy fame, and what thefe Terms (hould always mean} Natural 
Good and Eml. 

Th^ ^voluntary Application of this .oatpral Good and Evil, 
to any Rational Being, or the Produ6lion % of it by a rational 
Beinj;, is Moral Good and Evil : Confequ^ntly there is fuch 
ja tbmg as Moral Good and Evil. An Inclination to and Jp^ 
probation of this Moral Good is in every rational Creatnrejf, 
iiDd is perfective of jts Nature, and therefore it mjail be 
communicated by» and confequently be inherent in the 
Creator f . 

To ad a|;FeeabIy to this Inclination and 'Approbation is alfo 
iSi Perfedion ; the contraxy an Imperfedion ; confequently the 
/ormer, as it is a Perfe£Uon found in fome Degree in the Crea- 
ture» mud belong to and be in the highed Degree in the Creator» 
who has been already proved to have all natural Perfedions in 
an infinite and oerfed Degree 4*4' » ^ therefore he muft have 
adl moral ones k> too. 

As his Knovjkdge and Pjrwer are perfeS^ he muft alwavs both 
perceive and be aUe to purfue this Moral Good. Ana as his 
JJappim/s is con^te^ there can be no pofSble Keaien why he 
jbould ever njjill the contrary % nay, there is a good ReafoQ 
why he (hould not, namely, otherwife a perfed Thing WQu|d 
contradi^ itfcif, and will a DefcSl or Imperf^Qitm^ i. e. be per- 
jG:diindnot perfed at the fame time: or a Being infinitely 
.]ij|)py, and who loves and approves himfelf becau^ he is fo, 
would hate and difapprove the very lame thing in others, /. e. 
would lave his own Nature, and yet hate any thing that re- 
femblesit; which is abfurd IT. It follows then that he qiull 
always know^ .he ahle^ and willing^ to do, and therefore aa^allj 
do what is abfolutely befi^ i.e. produce the greateft fum of 
JBampinefs, or be abfolutel^^ and completely Good. 

This alio was included ^ in the Indunation and Approbation 
above mentioned. For if he has given y Benevolent Af- 

fedions 

* • I • , 

•f See Litton on Moral Evidence, p. i, «. J R. i. 
B See the latter Part Of Re^o .1. i R. k. 4+ .R. 1. 
H See iS«//*s Works, V. 2. Difc. XlV. p. 30, 
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effeft tt; fince therefore the things that are poillble 

cannot 
NOTES. 

fe^lions and a Senfe whidi afproveB them, he tnuft him- 
felf have Jboth the fame Afifedions, and xhe fame Senfe of 
themf*. 

Again; ^e Uea off^oodnefs properly implies a DifJMrfitkm 
to comrnonicate Happinefs to others ; If then this Behig be 
good^ ht muft aftoaily nave communicated Happinefs to others ; 
and viee verfa^ S he have commmiicated Happinds to others, 
iie maft be good: Bat this Being has commanicated Happinefr 
to others, nierefore he is Good. 

The Idea of Wtfdm, implies his Knowledge and Obfervance 
xX the mctt proper Methods of efieding this, and is Induded 
in his Omm/tiencg; it being nothing but that very 'Knowledge 
omfider^d \i^th rdation to Practice. It appears farther from 
confidering the only Caufes of Imprudence in Men, which are 
cither Inorance, Fartiauty^ or Inattention ; none ojf which can 
liave place in God : He cannot be ignorant of any thing, fince 
l>oth all dungs and their Relations to each other, procera front 
liim : He cannot be awV by any Power orfwafd by zny Inter eft » 
£noe (as has been fhewn) he is independent and all-fufficient ; and 
he cannot be inattenti^ve, fince he always &es every thing dntui- 
tiveij and at once; and confequently he muft always know and 
do what hfitteji and wi/eft to be done. 

From which alfo follows his Juftiee : For he that fees all the 
'CSraanftances of thiwi and the Qualifications ofPer/ons and has 
JbiSiy to regulate thefe, and no manner of Temptation to do 
otherwifey muft certainly fuit thefe Circumftances to thofe Qga- 
Hfications, or provide that Fbrfons receive the natural and jpro- 
per Confequence of their Actions ; or (which is the fame} do 
•with eveiyP^rfon what is tyaJd\yjuft and ri^t. 

The fame a^b holds for his Holinefs and Veracity, or rather 
Taiihpilne/s. As to the former, he muft always dijlike and de- 
left £vil, fince it can never become in the leaft agreeable to 
his FetftBions, .or ferviceaUe to his IJfe: As to the latter, he 
muft adhere to Truthy as it is a Perfections and co-incident with 
Qoodi &r. fince he can have no poffible Reafon or Motive to 
deviate from it *. 

Thus may we reafon about the feveral moral Pef&£lions of 
the fopreme Bein^, as they are commonly diftingui(k*d.^ Bat 
that wtdch ftould chiefly diredt us in thefe our Enquiries is 
the Idea of .hii Infinite Goodnefs, which implies, or rather in- 
cludes them all %. lt^zy$ all the other moral Attributes (if 

thqr 
f See JR. i. 
• See Bp. Wilkins Nat.Rel. C. lo. p. 142. 6th Edit. 
X See Wlotfon Serm. 90. 2d. Vol. Fol. p. 672. Or Stack- 
}mje\ Body of Pivinity C. 5. Sedt. 143. p. 10 1. 
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cannot be limited, there mufl: alfb be a Caufe infi- 
nitely powerful. For as one Poflibility requires an 

equal 
NOTES. 

they can properlv be called Attributes) are fo far from exid- 
iiig apart from thisy that they ought to be confider'd only as 
fo many difierent Fii<wj of the fame Goodne/s in the Creator» 
and various Sources of Happinefs to the Creature. Thefe are 
9Xvfzy% /ub'Ordinate to .and regulated by this one principal Per* 
fedion and brighteft Ray of the Divinity. Thus we conceive 
his Juftice to be exerted on any Being no Archer than his 
Goodnefs neceiTarily requires» in order to the making that 
Being» or others» fenfihle of the heinous Nature and pernicious 
EffeSs of Sin ; and thereby bringing either fV, or fome others, 
to as great a Degree of Happinefs as their feveral Natures be- 
come capable of %• ^i^ Holinefs hates and abhors all Wicked- 
nejsf only as the neeeffarj Confequence of it is abfolute and un- 
avoidable Miferyi and his Veracity or Faithfulnefs feems to be 
no farther concerned for Truths than as it is connected with 
and produdUve of the Happinefs of all rational Beings : to 
provide the propereft Means for attaining which great End is 
the exercife of his Wifdom. 

I have all along declin*d the Argument a priori^ drawn from 
the Antecedent neceffity of Exiftence^ as well for the Reafons 
«ven in R. e. as alTo» becaufe it feem*d not to carry fome 
Attributes fo far as they might be deduced a pofteriori, and to 
be fcarce confident with others. That the Self-exifient Be- 
ing» for inftance» is not a hUnd^ unintelligent Neceifity» but In 
the mod proper Senfe an underjlanding and really a3i<ve Be- 
ing» cannot be demonflrated flridlly and properly a priori^ as 
Dr. Clarke fays || with a great deal of Reafon ; and how- ah^ 
/olute Nec^ty is recondleable with abfolute Freedom feems hard 
to conceive. For why (hould not this Nece£!!y extend to all 
the Operations, the Wills, the Decrees, as well as the Exifence 
of the firft Caufe ; and take away that Freedom of Determi- 
nation, that entire Liberty of indifference, which our Author 
has fufficiently proved f , to be a property of God himfelf, as 
well as Man? And if we cannot admit it in one Cafe» why 
(hould we in the other ? I don*t fay this Necejity is incon- 
iident with perfedi Freedom as the former is an ImperfeSion, iioce 
we do not conceive it to be fuch any farther than as it proceeds 
tA extras from fome fupenor Caufe impofing it. But this I fay» 
that be it what you pleafe» the very Nature and Idea of it feems 
fepttgnant to that ot Freedom, i.e. the Fonner of determining in 
Cafes ahfohttely indifferent, «without any pre*vious Reafon, Jm- 
piufef or Neceility nubatfoever ; and confequently thefe two 

can 

^ R.m. H Demonfl, p. t;2. ^thEdit. 

f Chap. 5. §. I. Subf. 4. and elfewhere. 
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equal Cauie, {o infinite Poflibilities require a Catife 

infinitely powerful. ( 1 1 .) 

Vl. Fourthlyi 
NOTES. 

dan never be e§'ixiftekt in the fame Cakfe, He that confiders 
ihis attentively will, I believe^ find it to be moire than a mere 
^ibU on the Wdrds %. 

Laftl/y This Necejity of Exiftence, being (as Dr. Clarke con- 
tends H) fimpii and uniform^ without &ny poflible differ ekce or 
nfortety^ ihoald admit of no difference or variety of any fort, 
or in any refpeft ; and cdnfequently muft exclude all di'verfity^ 
ox different Kinds of Ferfe£lion{^ well as different Perfins) from 
the Divine Nature, which is fupposM to exifl thereby. It mud 
be utterlv inconfiftent with that Variety of Attributes, fuch as 
Knovilidge and Powtri&c, which we conceive to be very dijitn^ 
Properties, and which Dr. Clarke^ and every one elfe, concludes 
to be eflentially in God. 

If the Learned DoSiors Notion of ahfolute Neceffitj proves 
all this4 I humbly conceive it proves too much, and if it 
does not prove this, I cannot apprehend how it proves any 
thing at aiil. 

(i I.) I (hall give the Reader this Argument ds it is propofed 
after another manner by Dr. Fiddet^ and the Anfwer to it by 
Mr. CBliiher. 

* To iky a thing is poflible, is to fay there is (bme things fome 
' fiwer or other capable of producing it. For nothings or what 

* has no power, can produce no effe^. The Power therefore 
*■ which 18 to bring what is poffible into Beings is necefTarlly 

* fuppofed already to exift ; otherwife a Fef-feBion might ariJe 
' oot of n^ entity^ or without a Caufe ; and what we conceive 
' poffible would be reially impoflible. * ' 

Which the Author of the Impartial Enquiry, (s'c cohfutes by 
It parallel Inflance. 

• If a Perfon having firfl proved the Exiflence of a Power 
< that is perftdj and made it appear that a perfedl Power can- 
' not bat extend to whatever is a Capable Object of Power, 
' or includes not a Contradidlion ; fhould proceed to prove that 
' the jf^ of Creation implies no Con tradition, and then at 
' laft fliould conclude that therefore Creation is a poflibiliry 

* (f. e, cffisdible by the exercife of that perfedt or almighty 
' Power, whofe Exiflence he had before demonftrated) I con- 

* ceive there could be no reafonable exception againft fuch a 
' method of arguing. But if, on the contrary, he fhould fay, 
' I plainly perceive there's no Concradidion in the Suppofition 
' ot the Creation> or produAion of a thing that was not, and 

fhould 
X Sec R.e. ^nd Note 43. || Dtmonji, Prop. 7. 
f Thtfplog. Spec. p. 15. 
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Free. VI. Fourthly^ Since Space is conceived as merely 

idle and indifferent with refpeft to Repletion or Va^ 

cuity \ 
NOTES. 

* fliould from thence immediately infer that a Power capable o£ 

* Creation exiils, this would be a very prepofterous way of de- 
' monflrating : Which yet is the fame method with that of tiic 

* prefent Argument f.' 

The fame way of reafoning has been made ufe of by the Car* 
tefians and feveral of our own Philofophe/s to demonflrate the 
Being and Attributes of God from our Ideas of them in the 
following manner. 

We can have no Idea of any thing, but what has either an 
aSlualox a foJJihU Exigence; but we have an Idea of God, i.e. 
of a Being of infinite Perfedions, which may pofiibly exift p 
therefore he muil have an aflual Exigence : For adnal Exidence 
is a Degree of Perfediion, and the foremention'd Idea^ according^ 
to the Suppoficion, includes all poflible Ferfedtiony therefore it 
muH include that, otherwife we fhould have an Idea of fomething 
abfolutely perfe^ without one pofiibie Degree of Perfedlion»* 
which is a Contradifiion in Terms. 

But this is all begging the Queftion. For it is not the bare 
fippofing it to have all pofiible Perfediions that infers its aSuat 
Exiftence^ but the proving it to have them. Indeed if we fup- 
pole it to have all poOible Ferfe£Uons, we mud at the faifie 
time necefrarily fuppofe it to exi(V,. fince Exiilence is a pofli- 
ble Perfedion; otherwife we fhould fuppofe it to have all 
poiUble Perfe^ions, and yet to want one, which is a Centra" 
didion. But dill this ia only an Extftence ex Hyfothefi^ a true 
Confequence from doubtful Premifes, and which will as eafily 
follow from the fuppofal of its having but any 0)ie perfedion, 
fince that muft neceflarily imply exiilence. The certainty 
fhen of fuch adual exiilence does by no means follow from 
the fuppofed poffihility of it^ as thefe Men would be under* 
ftood : This Conduiion will never hold good ; what cannot * 
be fuppofed without a Contradiction, certainly does not exiftt, 
therefore what can be fuppofed without a Contradiction cer« 
tainly doet. 

Others endeavour to prove the exiftenee of God fi-om our 
Idea of him after this manner. Whatever we have an Liem 
of, that either iV, or if it be not, it is poffihle for it to be ; 
but we have an Idea of an Eternal and neceffariU exifient Being $ 
therefore fuch a Being either //, or it is poffible for it to be. 
But if fuch a Being either now is not, or once fwas not, or 
ever will npt a^uaUy be, it would not be poffibk for it /» 
be at all (except it could make itfelf, or be made by No* 
^hing) contrary 10 tht former Part of the Suppoiition : nor 

would 

•f Impartial Enquiry, p. I^fS, 
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€mty ; iince the Matter which fills Space is in like 
manner merely paffive and indifferent with relpedk 
to Motion 2iXi6,:Reft\ it follows that the Caufe which 
fills Space with Matter, and produces Motion in that 
Matter, is perfeftly /r^^-, fo .that the Creation and 
Motion of Matter muft be th6 Works of free 
Choice, and not Neceflity, in the Agent. For, if 
the Agqit eflfedted thefe by Neceflity, they would 
alio be. neceflary Effefts, and could not be con- 
ceiyed to be in themfclves indifferent to Exiftence 

or 

NOTES. 

lyoald it be either Eternal^ or necejfarilj Exifienf^ contrary to 
the latter. Therefore fuch a Being now is, and always was, 
and ever will be. Or (horter thus : Our Idea of God is an Idea 
of fomething which implies no contradiction» and therefore 
fuch a Being m2LY fojffibly bei and therefore he mufl aSiuaily he^ 
or elfe he could not pojfibiy be, which is contrary to the Hy- 
po thefis^ 

Now to make this or the like Argument of any force, it 
moft be dearly provM that we have fuch an Idea of a necejfari- 
fy ixifient Being as will infer its adlual exigence; (which may 
perhap appear fomething doubtful from Remark e.) and alfo, 
that this Idea is ^r/^^ innate or connate ,\y'\^ us, and confe- 
qnently capable of being urged a priori^ for a Proof of the 
Exiftence of fome Being correfpondent to fuch an Idea ; (which 
is now generally given up) For if this Idea be only gathered 
a fefieriori, vi;. by a dedu6Uon of Arguments from our owa 
Exiftence, then it is only a Confequence of thefe Arguments, 
and cannot itfelf be alledgM as a diflindt one. For how can 
flttiy Idea confeqoent upon iome certain proofs of fomething a 
fofieriori, be an antecedent, independent proof of the fame 
thing a friori? Befides, either thefe arguments are enough 
to convince any Man of the Exiflence and Perfe£iions of God, 
or they are not; if they are^ this is unnecejfary ; if they arg 
n9tt this is infufficient ; nay, it is none at ally fince ^tis a bare 
rwifefuence of thefe, and entirely founded in them, and there- 
lore moft ftand or fall with them. It is fubmitted to the 
Reader whether the famous Arguments drawn from our Ideas 
o^ Eternity, Infinity ^ i^c. be not of the fame kind with the 
foregoing. Thofe that have a Mind to b^ farther acquainted 
with the proofs of a Deity drawn from the Idea, may find the 
Qpeftion fully difcufs'd in Cudvcorth^ p. 721, l3c. or in Fid' 
4Us's Ibeol. Spec. B. i. P. i. C. g. or in the Impartial Enquiry 
into the Existence of God. B. 2. Part 1. See aifo Parker. 
Difpiit, VI» Sed. 19, 20, 2^i or Ode, Theol. Nat. p. 26, 31, 
i^c, * For 
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or Non-Exiftence, as proceeding from a neceflary 
Caufe*. 
That it 19 VII. Fifthly^ Tho* by our outward Senfes, and 
aconfcious the Notices which they convey to us, we cannot go 
Behf^rnd ^y^^ ^P^^^^ Mattery Motion^ fenftble ^lities^ 
Omm/dtnt ^^^ ^^ a3ive 'Principle which^ we are Ipeaking of; 
yet, if we inlped our own Minds, we may con- 
template a Self-confcious and thinking Priticiple with- 
in us, whofe Aftions are to willj refufe^ doubt^ 
reafony affirm and deny^ which carry nothing of Ex- 
tenfion along with them, nor neceflarily include it 
in them, nor have any Relation to Place or Spacer ^ 
but are entirely abftrafted fix)m the Notions of ex- 
ternal or internal. That there is fuch a Principle 
in us we are cert^, not only from our Senfes, or 
the impulfes of external Objefts, but alfo from Re- 
fledtion and Sclf-confcioufnefs, *Tis to be obferv'd 
farther, that we can at our Pleafurc move fome 
Parts of Matter, and fhake the Limbs of our Body 
by Thought only, that is, by Volition -f, whence 
it appears, that Motion may be produced in Matter 
by Thought-, and that fomething of diis Kind is to • 
be attributed to the firft Caufe, in order to put 
Matter into Motion, nay, to bring it into Being. 
Cogitation alfo, fFill and Confcioufnefs^ or Faculties 
equivalent to thefe, are neceflary to a free Caufe, 
and on that Account to be attributed to the firft 
Caufe, being (as fhall be ihewn below) perfedtly 
Free; Whith Caufe, fince it is infinite (as we 
have provM) in its Eflence and Power, it muft be 
fo likewile in Intelligence^ viz. Omnipotent and Onh 
nifcient. 

VIII. Sixthly^ 

* For an cxcctfcifit Hlufh-ation of tTii» Argument^ fee Dri 
Clarke i Demonftrat. p. 24, 25, 26. and 65, 66, 67. 5th Eiii* 
Sec alfo Cud^wortb, p. 667, ^c, and the tmfartiat inquiry^ 
p. 31, 32, Gfr. 

t That Volition and AHion are perfedUy diHinfl» and mull 
proceed from two difibrent Powers^ See Note 4«^ That A^ioa 
alfo is two-fold. See Note 43. 
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VIII. Sixthly^ Since this Principle (which we That he 
call God) is the Caufe of all things, and infinite in aasforan 
Knowledge as well as Power^ it follows that he adb, 

not by blind impulfe, but for an End \ and has or- 
dered his Works by fuch Wifdom, as to be con- 
Ment with themfelves, and not deftruftive of each 
other. 

IX. Seventhif, Since God is perfeft in himfelf, "^J^^/^* 
fince all Things fubfift by his Providence, and ftand Creadon 
in need of him, but he of none ; and fince he can was to ex- 
neither be profited nor incommoded by his Works, crcife the 
nor affedted by their Good or Evil -, it follows that P^^^**' 
he made thefe Things for no advantage of his own, communi- 
and that he neither receives nor expefts any Benefit cate the 
from- them. For by creating things without him- Goodnefs 
felf, he muft ■ neceflarily have, fought either their 2['.**^ 
Benefit or his own ; but what Benefit can God feek ^^^* 
for himfelf, who pofleflfes all Good ? That certain- 
ly which was wanting to him, and necefl&rily muft 

be wanting to a Being even abfolutely perfeft, till 

he has created fomething ; I mean the Exercife of 

his Attributes without^ the communicating of his 

Power and Goodnefs : That therefore only muft he 

be luppofed to have fought in the Creation and Dif- 

polal of his Works. (12.) Not that Externals can 

add 
NOTES. 

{12.) Some have objected here, that according to this No- 
tion, there mufl have been a Time before the Exigence of any 
created Beings, when God was neither infinitely hafpy^ nor 
abfolutely good *. But the one Part of thi$ Objedion evident- 
]/ ariies from a Miftake of our Author*s Notion, who has of- 
ten told us, that he does not fuppofe any thing external to the 
jDeity» to ndd the leaft to his own Happinefs, or eiflfential Per- 
fedions ; (and indeed to think otherwife, would be worfe than 
to imagine the Fountain fed by its own Streams; or the Sun 
eolighten'd by its own Rays) but only to tnanifeft them to us 
liis Creatures, and encreale our Happinefs and Perfe^ion, by 
OQX Knowledge zxi^ Imitation oi ^tm. The other part cannot 
be of force againft Creation in any particular time, becaufe it 
wili holdequ^ly againft it in all times; Againil the very pof- 
fibility of Creation in general : fince with God there is no frior , 

1) ? and 

^^ee Bf> Pcarfon on the Creed, id. Edit, p, 62, 63. 
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add any thing to God^ for they have no manner of 
Proportion to his Power or Nature-, but he has in 
himlelf the adequate Exercife of his Power, namely 
in the Contemplation and Love of himfelf . Exter- 
nals therefore can neither encreafe or diminifti the 
Exercife of ' his Powers, which before was itifinite. 
God is indifferent therefore as to thefe, nor docs hi3 
Exercife without pleafe him, otherwife than as he 
has chofen to exercife himfelf thus •, as will be fhewii 
below *. And hence it manifeftly follows that the 
World is as well as it could be niade by infinite 
Power and Goodnefs. For iince the Exercife of the 
Divine Power, and the Communication of his 
Goodnefs, are the Ends for which the World was 
framed, there is no doubt but God has attained 
thefe Ends, 

X.I 

NOTES. 

fojlerior^ no dilSerence of time applicable to his Exigence, as 
we have endeavourM to prove in R. c. Befides, is it not 
abfurd to talk ofTime^ before the beginning of Things, which 
(as we have (hewn in the fame Place) can only be conceived as 
co-exijlent 'with, or rather confequential to the Being of thefe 
things ? 'Tis in vain therefore to afk, why were not Beings 
created fooner f Since no Part of Duration conceivable can ^ 
ever be afligned when fome were not created, and every Period 
of Time has equal relation to Eternity. * As to the fecond 

* Senfe of the Queftion (fays CudnuQrtb) Why. the World tho' 

* it could not poflibly be from Eternity, yet was no fooner, 

* but fo lately made ? We fay that this is an ahfurd Queftion t 

* both becaufe Time was made together with the Worldi and 

* there was no fooner or later before ^ime ; and alfo, becaafe 

* whatfoever had a Beginning, muft of Ncceffity be once but 

* a Day old. Wherefore the World could not poffibly have 

* been fo made by God in time, as not to be once but frve 

* or fix Thoufand Years old and no more, as now it is," p. 887; 
See the fame more at large in Fiddes^s Theol. Spec, B. 3. Part i. 
Chap. 2. and in BentUy\ Boyle % Lea, p. 232, 235. 5th Edit: 
or Jenkin*s Rea/onablenefs of Chrifiianity, Vol. 2^ C. 9. or 
Sir M. Hale\ Prim, Originat. of Mankind, S. i. C. 6. Where 
yoxk have all the abfurd Queries of that kind fplidly and acute* 
ly ^nfwcr'd. 

* Sec Chap. 5. §• i. Subf. 4.- 
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X. I know 'tis conunonly faid, that the World When the 
was made for the Glcry of God: But this is after the ^^^jj » 
manr^ of Men, For Defire of Glory is attributed to crLtedfor 
Qod in the fame manixer as Jnger^ Love^ Revenge^ God's Glo- 
Eyes and Hands (A.) When therefore the Scripture ry, 'tis af^ 
teacher us, that the World was created for the *^^ '^^ 
Glory of God, 'tis to be underftood that the Divine ^^;^^/'' 'f 
Attributes, namely Power ^ Goodnefs ^nd Wifdomy 
jhine forth as clearly in his Work^ as if he had no 
other intent in making them befide the Oftentation 
of thefe Attributes ; nor could they have anfwer'(i 
that end more fitly if they had been defign'd for 
Gkry: But ftridtly fpeaking, the Power of God 
is infinite^ and when he afts for the Good of his 
Creatures according to that infinite Tower ^ he is in- 
Jinitdy good. Infinite knows no Bounds, nor has 

the 
NOTES. 

(A.) We (ee many Things are afcribed to God in Scrip- 
ture by way of Accommodation ; as Hands and Feet, Heart, Ah- 
ger. Revenge» and Repentance. And dnce we underhand alji 
thefe to befpoken of Kim by way of Condefcenfion to oor Cl- 
pad^y why Ihould we not underfland the DeJirH of Glory to 
be ateribed to bim in the fame way ? Efpecially fmce we miifl: 
conceive Go4 to be obliged *by his Goodne(s to fet a. great 
yaloe on his Gloryt and to require the promodng of it from 
us as a principal Duty. For the Qood and Advantage of all 
reafonable Creatures depends on jthe Obedience that is paid 
to God*9 Law ; and there cannot be a more effedual Meaiis 
to promote that Obedience than a due Senfe of the great and 
jglorioas Attributes of God ; of his Wifdom, Power, Juftice, 
and Goodnefs. The more lively thefe are reprefented to in- 
telligent Beings, the more willing and careful they will be to 
obey Gody and the more afraid to offend him ; and therefore 
it is agreeable to the Goodneis of God to exad our Endea- 
vours to b^et this Appreheniion in us and. all other thinking 
Beings. I^t for any Advantage this Glory brings to God ; 
bat becaufe the Reputation of the Lawgiver and Governour * 
of the World is a Means necelTary to advance the Good of 
hb Creatures, and. therefore it is our Duty and Intereft in the 
higheft Decree to promote that Glory : and therefore God 
may be faid to do all things /or his Glory, becaufe if that were 
the end of all that he has done, he CQuld not be mor*e 
concerned for it, nor would it be more our Duty to pro- 
mole it. 

D4 (13.) The 
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the Goodnefs of God any other Bounds befide his 
Wijdom and Power^ which ^re alfo infinite. Arid 
in reality this makes moft for the Glory of Gody viz. 
Sf> have created a World with the greateft Good- 
nefs. (13.) 

XI.By 

NOTES. 

(13.) * The Rcafon why God made the World (fays the 

f learned Author fa often cited above) was from his own overr 

- ^ flowing and communicative Goodnefs \ that there might b^ 

* other Beings alfo happy befide him felf, and enjoy themfelves. 
And afterwards, * God did not make the World merely to oftentaie 

* his Skill and Power, hut to communicate his Goodnefs, ivhich 

* is chiejfy and properly his Glory, as the Light qnfl Spkndor of 

* the Sun is the Glory of it *. ' 

We have a fine Paragraph or two to the fame parpofe ia 
Mr. WoUafioni Delin, of the Religion of Nature, p. 1 1 5,:^ 1 20. 
The fame Notion is well flated m Scofs Ghriftiah Lifei 
where the Glory of God and the Happinefs of Man are (hewn 
ioht co-incident \. As this feems to be very often mifunder- 
Hood, it may not be improper to infert a PafTage or two from 
that excellent Author. * J A true Survey and infpedion qf 
God*s Nature will inftrud us, that being infinite ly'perf (3^ as 
he is, he muft be infinitely happy within himfelf ; and fo can 
defign no felf- end without hrmfelf ; and confequently that 
the end for which he requires our Service, is not fxiy Ad- 
vantage he experts to reap fi-om it, or farther addition to his 
owii Happinels, he being from all Eternity /^«.^complete- 
ly hapt^y as he ican be to all Eternity io comei and therefore 
what other End ban he be fuppofed to aim at, than our Good 
and Happinefs ? It is true irideed, he deiigns to glorify hini' 
fetf in our Haj^pinefs ; but how? not to render himfelf m^rf, 
glorious \sy it than he is in himfelf, for it is imppffible ; but 
to dijplay; 2xA Jhe^ forth his 'o)vn effential Glory to all thai 
are capable of adiniring zxA imitating him, that thereby hp 
might invite them to tranfcrihe that Goodnefs of his into 
their Nature» of which his Glory is the ^hine and Lvftre^ zxA 
thereby' to glorify themfehes; and what dm more efledluall/ 
difjplay the Glory of a Being who is infinitely fwife and power- 
ful^ zxidigdod, than to contrive and effeSi the Happinefs of his 
rational' Creatures, who, of ail othiers, have the mon ample 
Capacity of Happinefs ? 

And again : « |j But doth not the Scripture tell us, that ht 
doth all things for his cwn Glory, and that he obtains this End, 
as well by punijhing^ as by regarding his Creatures \ Very 

* true. 
* IntelL Syfiem, p. 886. f See VoK 1. p. 4,5, 
% Vol. 2. Chap. 6. p. 434, 435. II Vol. 2. p. 204. Fol. 
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XI. By Good I here underftand that which is That God 
(Convenient and commodious^ that which is correfpon- ^^\}^^ 
dent to the Appetite of every Creature. God there- we?Us k 
fore created the World with as great Convenience could be 
and Fitnefi, with as great Congruity to the Appe- made by 
tites of things, as could be effedted by infinite ^ a\?^^^" 
Power^ 'Wifdom^ and Goodnefs. If then any thing Goodnefe' 
inconvenient or incommodious be now or was from and Wif- 
the beginning in it, that certainly could not be ^0°^ 
hindered or removed even by infinite Power, Wifdom 
and Goodnefs. ( 1 4.) 

NOTES. 

' troe» but then it is to be confider'd that the Gloiy he aims 
' at, )Con£ft8 not in receiving any Good from us, but in doing 
' and communicating all Good to lis. For infinite GoodneS 
'can no otberyjtfe be glorified^ than by its own overflowings 
^ and free communications, and it can no otKerwiJe be glori- 

* £ed in the Puniihment of its Creatures, but onlv as it doth 

• good by it : ' For fhould it punifh without gooa reafpn, ijt 
« would reproach and vilify itfelf : but if it doth it for good 
f reafbn, it mud be becaufe it is good either fotit/eifox others: 

* for it/elf it cannot be 5 for how can an inpniteh happy Be- 
' ing reap any Good from another s Mifery ? And therefore it 

• muft be for the Good of others, either to reduce thofe who 
^ are puniihed, or to warn others by their Example from run- 
^ Bihg away from their Duty and Happinefs. So that to do 

* Good is the end of God^s Pnnifliment ; and becaufe it is fo» 

* he is glorified by it : And confidering that he is fo infinitely 

• happy, that he can no ways ferve himielf by our Miferies; ic 
f b impoffible he fhould have any other end in concerning him- 

• felf about us, but only the greats Godlike one of doing us 
f Good, and making us happy.*' See alfo Difcourfe 14 in the 
fame Vol. p. 302. 

To the fame Parpofe is SmitFs excellent Difcourfe of the 
Exiftenee and Nature of God^ Ch. 4. and j.f And D*Oylys 
firft Differtation^ p. 122. and Rymerh General Reprefentation 
ef Re<veard Religion, p. 260, — 267. and p. 511. Bp. Rufl^s 
'Remains ift Difcourfe ; and Bp. Burnet's Expofition of the 
Articles, p. 27. 4th Edit, and our Author's Sermon on Dimne 
Predefiination, &c. §.33. For a fufficient Anfwer to the Ob- 
je6lion drawn from Prov* 16. 4. fee Tillotfon^s 2d Vol. of Ser- 
mons, Fol. p. 681. 

(14.) Our Author rightly concludes from the Nature and 
Will of God, as difcover'd above, that nothing can be made 
by him (by whom are all things made) really unworthy of, or 

inqpn- 
f f ^^ Seled Difcourfesy p. 136. and 147, and 393. 
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inconfiflent with theie ; however unaccountable and irregular 
things may at prefent feem to us; For, having demonftrated 
the Divine Perfe^ons in one Senfe a priori, i. e. prior to the 
Examination of particular Phenomena, no Teeming di^iculties 
or objedions whatfoever a pofteriori, i. e, from thefe Phenome- 
na, ought to invalidate the Belief of them, but ihpuld be all 
over- ruled by, and give way to thefe ; except they amount to 
an equal degree of Uearnefs and' Certainty with the Proofs of 
thefe themfelves; and alfo cannot poffibly admit of any manneir 
of Solution confiftent with them ; neither of which ^afes can 
ever be made out, as will, I hope^ appear from the following 
Chapters of this Book. 



REMARKS referred to in Note lo. 

[Remark a.] ^p HAT this Proportion muft be allow*d for 
JL felf-emdfnt^ and as fuch, incapable oi proof y 
appears from the abfuriitm which they all run into wno at- 
tempt to prove their own Exigence from any other medium, wx. 
from any of ^tix operations. * I think, fay they, therefore / 
fim:^ i. e. 7, who am, think i therefore /, who thint, anf. I 
being fappofed to exi^, do think, therefore this thiniUng proves 
thsLtExiJ^ence, Is not this plainly arguing in a circle, zxiiprw^ 
ing 2L thine by prefuppojing it ? And is it not full as dear i% me 
firtt of all that / am, as that I think? Tho' I could not be 
certain of my Exiilence excei>( Ipercei'v^d fomething; vet fpre 
the perception of my own F.xiftence muft be both as ewrU and as 
evident as any other percej^tions. The firft Propoiitio|i therefore 
\%f elf -evident. I b^in witl^ our own Exiftence becaufe we have 
iniuiti've Knotxjkdge of no other. 

[ R. b.] See the abfurdity of this infinite Series, as to Gene- 
rations, Motion, Number, Magnitude, in the Notes 3, and R.d. 
All or any of which Arguments demonftrate the Abfurdity of it, 
as it is fairly and fully Itated by Dr. Green in his late Phihfopby •, 
Where you fee the true old Atheiftic Series in a different drei^ 
from that in 'Dr. Clarke's 2d Proportion. 

The fame way of reafoning is made ufe of in a Philofophical 
f-Jfay tonuards an E<viclion of the Being and Attributes of God, by 
Seth Ward'\. This pece being fcarce as well as curious, an 
extraft from it may not be difagreeable, • That the World 

* was not eternal, but created, is demonftrable from things 
^ that are vifiblei Our Argument fhall be from Generation. 

* Whatfoever is begotten, was begotten of fome other; for 

* nothing can poifibly beget or make itfelf, otherwife it will 

* follow 
* B. 6. C.5. 5. 8. p. 763. f ad.Edit. 0;r/:i655. 
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follow that the fame thing ii» and is not, both at one m- 
ftant, feeing it is both the producer, and the thing to be 

Srodaced. It is to be produced, and fo it is not yet ; it is 
kewife a producer, and that fuppofeth that it is in Being: 
It is thereiore in Being, and it is not in Being, that's a mai- 
nifeft contradi£tion. Wherefore nothine can generate, make^ 
or produce itielf : wherefore every thmg that is begotten» 
Is begotten of fome other» and then the other which begot it; 
either was itfelf in the fame manner begotten, or it was not; 
if it was not, we are already come to the firft Principle, 
which was unbegotten ; and fb have difcover'd a Godhead. If 
it was begotten, either we moft follow up the Courfe of 
fucceffive Generation to fome firft Produdion from a Caufe 
eternal, or elfe we mud neceflarily fay that the Courfe of 
Generations had no beginning, and coniequently that infinite 
Succeflions are already pad, which is as much as to acknowi- 
ledge that an infinite Number of Succeflions are paft» and if 
pa^ then they are at an end ; So we have found an infinite 
Number which hath had an end, that is another Contra* 
didioii. Again ; if any fhall affirm that the Courfe of Ge« 
neradon had no beginning, but that the number of them hath 
been infinite: Let us put a Cafe, and reafon with him. We 
will imagine the Generations of Abraham^ for Example, and 
Jofifb the Son of Jacob the Son of Ifaae^ the Son o^Abrabam* 
I demand therefore whether before the Birth of Abraham there 
had pftfi an infinite Series of Generations, or not ? If the 
Series was finite, the Work of Generation had beginning ; 
which is the Conclufion I contend for : if the Series pail was 
infinite s then at the Birth of Jofephj 'tis evident that more 
Generations were pail, fo we have found. a Number greater 
than that which was fupposM to be Infinite : and confequently 
that was not Infinite i fo that it was both Infinite and not In« 
finite, a manifeft contradiction. 

* Bat if we iay that Ahrahan(% was Infinite, and that fo was 
^i^^'salfb, then it will follow that the Number of Abrabanis 
was equal with the Number of Jofepb*^ ; but Abraham^ s was 
but a Part of Jofepbh^ wherefore the Part is equal to the 
Whole. Elfe adfmit that Abrabam^s was finite, but when it 
came to Jofepby that then the Number was Infinite, it follows 
then that a finite Number added to a finite ihall make an In- 
finite, which likewife is againil the common light of reafon. 
We fee therefore that fuppofing the Eternity of the World, or 
the Infinity of Generations, doch force the Mind to contra* 
didlions, and confequently the Fidion is vain and utterly im- 
poflible. And as we have argued in the way of Generation, 
fo we may likewife in every thing where there is a Motion, 
or Mutation, that is, ir^ all the parts of the vifible World. 
* ?Thp 
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^ The Creation therefore of the World, from the vifible things 
* thereof, is manifeft. J^ £. D. * 

And again +. ' Well, having concluded the Creition and 
Beginning of the World, we fee it follows that thence we 
conclude the Eternal Power and God-head; that is, the 
Eternity and Power of the God-head. As for Eternity, we 
have by undeniable Confequence refolyed all Motions in the 
World into the Bofom of a» Firil-mover, and if we fuppofe 
him a Firfl-Mover, the Suppofition will evidently conclude 
that he is Eternal, /. e, that he is without Beginning of EiTencej, 
or without any term or limit of Duration. For if it had any 
Beginning of EiTence or Duration, that beginning of Being 
prefuppofeth a priority of not-being, (that is, aiflual Being 
is not of the Efi^nce of it) and fo that we may, without any 
Contradidion, fuppofe it not to be yet in Being ; that is, we 
may bring our Underftandings, without Error, to the Appre- 
henfion of it as being yet in the State of Power only, or Po- 
tential-being, fo as things are in their Caufes. So then, let 
us conceit it in this State, and compiare this State with the 
other when it had Being ; and it is evident that this Paflag^ 
or Tranfition from want of Being to a Being, cannot be with- 
out a Motion, nor Motion without an adual Mover : but that 
which moves a Thing from not- being to a State of Being, is 
neceflarily a precedent Mover to that which from it receives 
its Being : So then that which is fuppofed to be the firfl ori« 
ginal Mover will have a Mover, which fhall of neceffity have 
gone before it, and confequently it will be both a Fixil and 
not a Fird-Mover, which is a plain Contradiction. Inflead 
of multiplying Arguments without neceffity, we will only re- 
turn bv the Footfieps of our Analyfis, and fo from the Be- 
ing or the firft Mover conclude the Eternity. If it be a 
firft Mover, then it had no former Mover ; and if fo, then 
it never was produced from Nothing into Being ; and if ib, 
then it never had any beginning of its Being, then it is 
Eternal. Therefore whatfoevcr is the firft Mover, it muft 
of nec^fCty likewife be Eternal : but from the common af- 
fedions of things vifible, we did before demonftrate an Ori- 
ginal and firft Mover : Wherefore the Viiible things of this 
World, they likewife do evid the Eternity of the God« 
head t. 

^ And that God was a God of Powers it was demonlhated 
then, when we found him to be the firil: Caufe and original 
Mover and Creator of the World |. 

[R. c] The generally receiv'd Notion of Eternity , as con- 
fiding in a continual addibility of fucceffive Duration^ is, I 
think, the very fame thing as an infinite Series^ and confequent- 
ly liable to the fame objeftions: We- mull therefore try to 
*^ refcuQ 
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veictte this Divine Attribute from fuch an abfurd interpre- 
tadoD. 

Now, if we attentively examine our IJea of Eternity^ I be- 
lieve weihall find that it amounts to thus much : *vi%, uniform^ 
iuvariaiU Exiftenee: or fimple ExiJIence join*d with Neceffity : 
, hy which4a(l Word we only underftand an ImpoffihiHty o/ha'v 
ng ivtr higauy or of ever ceafing. This I apprehend to be all 
iSaX can confiftently be affinnM of the Divine Exigence in this 
refped, and perhaps we may more eafily and fafely determine 
what the manner of it is not^ than what it is; *u,g, that it con- 
tinoes not by //W, or in flace. Indeed local Extenfion and 
fmcceffitfe Duration are modes of the Exigence of moil Beings, 
and therefore we find it verv difiicult to confider any Exiflence 
without them : But as we nave endeavoured to (hew the poifi* 
bility of removing the former from the Divine Effence, in 
Notes 3, 6, and 7. fo here, I think, it may be ihewn alfo that 
the loiter has no necefifary connexion with it« but rather the 
contrary. 

In order to do this, it will be neceffary to explain wliat we 
mean by 7/jnf, which (according to Mr. Locke) is of the very 
ikme i/W with Duration \ and may properly be termM a part 
of it. This is very well defin'd by Leitnitz, to be the Order 
of Succiffion of created Beings, We manifcftly get the Notion 
of it by reflefling on the Succefiion of Ideas m our Minds, 
which we are^pt to conceive as a Chain drawn out in length, 
of which all the particular Ideas are confiderM as the Links, 
Whereas, had we but one invariate perception, without any fuch 
Soccefiion of Ideas in our Minds, we could have no fuch No- 
tion as this of Duration, but that of pure Exigence only. Now 
Exiftenee being evidently a fimple Idea, (tho* perhaps Dura* 
tion be not) is confequently incapable of a Definition, and we 
need, I think, only obferve of it here, that if we join our Idea 
of Duration to it, we dill add nothing to the Idea of it as it is 
in itfelf but merely a relation to external things ; which Idea 
of Dcu^tion therefore feems purely accidental to it, and no ne- 
ceilary Ingredient of the former Idea, which is complete with^ 
oat it. fime then, or Duration, is an Idea entirely refulting 
from our Confideration of the Exigence of Beings with reference 
to a real or imaginary SucceJJion. Whence it will follow in tho 
^rft place, that we cannot pofilbly frame any Idea of this kind 
of Duration without taking in Succefiion; and fecondly, that we * 
cannot eafily feparate the Exiftenee of any finite, changeable 
Beings from this kind of Duration. 

Our next Enquiry muft be whether this Idea of Duration be 
comieded with the Exiflence of thofe Beings entirely as they 
4xiftt or only as they exift in fuch a particular manner : Whe- 
ther it belong to all Exiftenee, as Exiftenee, or only to a parti- 
cular ^^r/ of Exiftenee, *vi»^ that wiuch includes the foremen- 

tion'd 
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tlotiM relation to Socceffion* The latter, I think, will appear 
more probable, when we refied that it is only from the ifori^ 
^thienefs and amtingency of oQf own Exiftence, that all our Sac« 
ceflions fpring: Whereas, were we entirely ituUfindent, we 
moft be abfoiutely immutablif and invariably fermamnt ; and 
alio, that we can contemplate even- this Exigence of oars with* 
oot any Succeffion, i . e» we hare a Power of. confining oaf 
Thoughts and attending to one Idea dlene for fome imalT timg 
(if that Wond be excuiable here) exclufive of all other Ideas and 
confequently exclufive of Succeffion. This Mr. l^eke allows, 
being what he calls an htfiant^ which, fays he, ' // that fwUck 
* takes up the Time only if one Idea in our Minds^ without the 
' Succeffion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Sac- 
« ceffion at all*.' 

Succeffion therefore does not appear to be necefiarily joinM 
with the Idea of abfolute exiftence, fince we can coniider 
•ne (for how fmall a time fbever) tvithout^ and independent of 
the other. Nay, Mly, there is a certain e!xiftence to which 
it cannot poffibly be in any fenfe apply M, and that is a Per^ 
feU one. Suppofe this perfedl Being ahme in nature, as we 
jnofl believe him once to have been» and then what change of 
Nature» or Succeffion of Ideas can be found ? What^«;r of Mo- 
ments, what alteration or increajt can we imaginie in his own 
uniform, invariable EfTence ? What Idea have we of Duration 
as apply'd to his Exigence, antecedent to his Willing and Cre- 
ating External things ? Such Duration then as we are ac- 
quainted with, can, I humbly apprehend, have no manner of 
relation to this immutable Being, while fuppoied to exift alone : 
But as foon as^ he determined to exercife his fevemi Attributes 
in the production of fomething without himfelf» then we have 
reafon to think that Timcy Succeffion^ and Increafi began. " Tho^ 
*^ the eternal Being had no neceifary Succeffion in his own Na-> 
** turc, yet being i^kBXy /elf aSive and free^ thence it pro- 
** ceeded, that the exercife of his freedom in decreeing and pro- 
** ducing the Creatures, in fuch a manner and order as was 
•* judged fit by his moft perfeft Wifdom, became the Original 
^* of whatever real Succeffion has been in Nature, and fuch Sac- 
** ceffion as we are apt to conceive to have preceded^ is no other 
*' than imaginary.'^ -j- 

To the feveral Objedtions againft this Notion drawn from 
God*s eternal Wifdom^ Ideas^ Decrees^ &c. See a fufficient An^ 
fwer in the fame place. 

I fhall tranfcrib? this Author's reply to the iQofl common and 
eonfiderable one about the ^cYiooXmem punSum ftans^ which we 
alfo elleem as indefenfible an Hypothefis as the other. 

•* Some 

* EfTay on lluman Underjianding\ B. 2. Ch. 14. 5- xa 
•\ Impart, Enqiury^ p. 208. 
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** Some will poffibly objeA that if there was once no real 

** Sacceffion in Nature, it will follow that the divine Exigence 

•* was Chen at lead (as 'tis ufually faid to be) Infiantaneous^ But 

^ to this it nay be replyed that Exigence is nothing, if di- 

^ ftingoifhed from the ^eing which exills. Confeqnently there 

'* can no real Quantity belong to it as fo diftinguimed. Where: 

** fore it cannot properly be denominated either finitt or infi*^ 

** nite^ fucceffiije or in/iantetneous. For thefe are Attributes which 

•* have a Reference to ^anfity^ and can no more agree to ex- 

** iftence» which is but a Mode of Beings, than they can to Ne- 

•* ceffity, or Contingence, which are Modes of Exiftence. To 

•* define Eternity or ncceflary Exiftence by Infinity or the Ne- 

^ gation of Limits, feems to be no lefs impertinent, than to 

•* define Virtue by the Negation of Redox Blue, For Exiftence 

** (which has no Quantity or Dimenfions) hath no more Ana** 

f lo^ to Extenfion and Limits, than Virtue (which hath no 

** Cdfour) hath to Red or Blue. And for the fame Reafon it is 

•• no lefs improper to define it to be infiantaneousy fince even 

" aa Ltftant (as likewife an Atom) is conceived as quantity, 

** though the minuteft imaginable. But if it cannot properly be 

*• denominated inftantaneous, much left can it be fucceflive." *^ 

To which give me leave to add the Teftimony of Cudwortb.f 
Raving confuted the abfurd Notion of the World's Eternity, 
he adds : ** Here will the Atheift think prefently he has got a 
•* great advantage to difprove the Exiftence of a God, Do not 
" they ivho thus deftroy the Eternity of the World at the fame time 
•* dyb' deftroy the Eternity of the Creator? For, if lime itfelf 
** lOerenot Eternal, then^ howu could the Deity or any thing elfe 
" hefo? The Atheift fecurely taking it for granted, that God 
** himielf could not be otherwoife Eternal than by a fuccejji<ut 
** flux of inflniteTime, But we fay that this will on the contrary 
**aflford us a plain Demonftration of the Exiftence of a Deity» 
*• For fince the World and I'ime itfelf were not infinite in their 
•' faft Duration, but had a Beginnings therefore were they both 
•* certainly made together by fome other Being, who is, in or- 
*^ der of Nature, fenior to Time, and fo nvithout Time, before 
•• Time : He being above that fucceffive Flux, and compre* 
** hendins in the Stability and immutable FerfeSion of his own 
*' Being, iiis Tefterday and to Day^ and for E'ver» Or thus; 
•* Something was of Neceffity infinite in Duration, and without 
** a Begtuning ; but neither the World, nor Motion^ nor Time, 
*" i. c. no SucceJ/i<ve Being was fuch j therefore is there fome- 
•• thing elfe, whofe being and Duration is not fttccefti've and 
**floHjtnng, hut permanent, to whom this Infinity belongeth. The 
^ Atheitts here can only fmile, or make Faces ; and ihow their 

little 

- • btpartial Enquiry y p. 2 lo. See alfo Epifcopius Inft. Theol. 
L»4. C.9. f LitelL Sjft. p. 644. ^c* 
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** Utde Wit jn quibling upon nunc ftansy or ^fianding No*w df 
•* Eternity I as if this ft anding Eternity of the t)eity (wnich with 
** fo much reafon hath been contended for by the ancient ^^^ 
** nuine neifis) were nothing but a pitiful Jkatl moment oftimg 
*^ Jla^ndlng ftilli and as if the Duration of all Beings whatfo- 
*' ever muft needs be like their own ; Whereas the! Duration 
•* of every thing mull of ncceflity be agreeable to its Nature;* 
•* and therefore as that whofe imperfeQ feature is ever flowing 
** like a River, and confiHs in continual Motion^ and changes one 
** after another» muil needs have accordingly 2. fucceffi've and 
** Jlonxjinz Duration^ Aiding perpetually ^om frefent into paft, 
*^ and always polling on towards the future^ expeding fome- 
'* thing of icfelf which is not yet in Being, but to come; fo muft 
*' that whofe perfeQ Nature is ejfentially immutable, and always 
t\it fame, and necejfarily exiftent, have ^ permanent. Duration % 
never lofing any thing of itfelf once preient, as Aiding away 
from it; nor yet running forwards to meet fomething of itfelf 
'^ before, which is not yet in Being, and it is as contradidious 
** for it ever to have begun, as ever to ccafe to be." 

After all, it mud be again confefled, that the Idea of Sue- 
cellion (as Mr. Colliber obferves) fo infinuates itfelf into our Idea 
• of Exiilence, and is fo clofely connected with the Exiflence of 
all finite Beings', that we find it extreamly difficult to imagine 
the Eternal Exiflence of God, any otherwife than as an Eternal 
continued Series or Succeflion. 

Our conftant Converfacion with material Objeds makes it 
almofl impoilible for us to confider things abftra^ed from Time 
and Flace, which (as was obferved before) are Modes of the 
Exiflence of meft things, and therefore we are apt rafhly to ap- 
ply thefe Confiderations to the great Author and Preferver of all 
Things. We feem to think that as the mod exalted Idea we 
can form of God's Eternity and Omni-prefence mufl be infinite 
Duration, and unbounded Extenfion, fo thefe are to be ilridU/ 
and pofitively attributed to him ; whence mufl follow all the 
Abfurdities oiPaft and Future, Extenfion in this and thatVlas» 
as compatible with the Divine Effence. Whereas abfolute pofi-- 
ti've Infinity (fuch as belongs to God * ) does, in its very No- 
tion exclude the Confideration of Parts i fince no Addition of 
any Parts whatfbever can amount, or in the lead degree ap- 
proach to it. (Though fuch negative Infinity as belongs to all 
Quantity, cannot pombly be confidered otherwife.f) So that 
whofoever acknowledges God's Perfedions to be dri^Uy infinite^ 
does by that Confeflion, deny that they may be confidered a» 
made up of Parts: That Immenfity can be comppfed of any 
finite Extenfions, or Eternity confid of multiplyed Durations, and 
confequently, that there can be Length or Space, Difiance or 
7ime, pajl ox future, with the Infinite and Eternal Qod\. When 

there- 

* See Note 3. and R. I. + Sec Note 3. and R. I. 
% See Lockt on Hum. Und. B. 2. €.15. ^^2. 
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therdbre we fty that God always nvas^ or ever. wiU ie, wr 
don't mean by theft and the like Words, that his Exillence has . 
tttl&ly any relation to Times paft or future^ that it is at all 
increafedy altered, or afie^ed thereby ; but only thus much is 
ioficmk^f v/«. that whenever we fuppofe any other Beings ex- 
iiing, or Time and Succeflion begun, then it was, is, or will be 
poffiUe fbl* thefe Beings to affirm in any Part of this their Time 
or Sttcceflion, that God al/o exifis. In the fame manner as ic 
may be affirmed of fome Propoficions that they always were and 
will be true» that they are true in this or that, and t^'txy Place : 
though fuch Aflertions are exceedingly improperj becaufe Fro- 
pofitions or neceflary Truths have no manner of Relation to 
either Time or Place. Ail Expreflions therefore which imply 
Socceffion» fuch as, twas^ wllbe^ alfways^ nuhenj &c. as well as 
thofe that imply Locality, fuch as Ubii wbere^ &c.f can only 
be applied to finite temporary things, which exiil in Time and 
place : With which things fo exifling, as well as every Point 
of Time and Place, the Deity is fuppofed to be cs-exijfent ; 
though his own Nature and Elfence be very different from thefe, 
and have properly no manner of relation to or connexion with 
them. If then we will attribute Duration to him, it mull be^^* 
^fianemtf unfiuceJlive Duration» i. e. Deration of a quite difFe* 
rent kind from what we meet with here. But it is to be re-* 
membered that we don*t pretend to explain the Mature of £- 
temity, or to determine \}^^manner of fuch Exiftence as excludes 
all SucceJ/ion ; fmce it is fufficicfnt for us here to ihew the poffi- 
bility of conceiving the thing in general, the certainty of it 
laving been demonltrated already, when we proved that fome- 
thing muft be Eternal^ having alio {hewn that Eternity could 
Bot-confift in fucceffive Duration. 

. If then the Divine Exiiience cannot include fucceilion of 
^arts, or our kind of Duration» (which perhaps by this time may 
botftem altogether improbabk) neither can his ejfential Attri' 
iffites, Hjs Ktmjuledget v, g. can have no relation to time^ paft or 
fuhtre^ to fire or t^ter ; nor can any objed be faid to be at a 
bifiance from it, oi* any imaginary diflance fet Bounds to it. 

The chief Reafon why «wf don*t perceive and know any 
^ing that has a real Exiftence^ is becaufe that Exiftence is re- 
inoved from us by the Dillance oiTime or Place ; But this Rea-* 
Con cannot hold with God, who is (though in a manner far dif> 
ferent from his Creatures) always prefent to all times and pla« 
ces, and. conleqiftntly muft behold all things exiiling therein, 
as well as we fee any object at due Diflance dire^Iy before us^ 

£hii8 he.that is travelling on a Road cannot fee thofe that (;ome 
(hind or. are gone hx before him; but he who from fome 
Emissence beholds the nvifole Road from end to end, views aC 
once all the diftant travellers fncceediflg one another. But this, 

t See R. £. 
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I think, is (o evident in itfelf thot neither Argument nor Si- 
mile can make it more (6. See Martinis Difcourie of Natoml 
Religion Part i. C.8. or Note 76. 

Hence then appears the Impropriety of thole Tef nvs» Ditfim 
Prefcience, Predeftlnationy &c. which have fo long puzled the 
World to no manner of Purpofe ; And the only ConcluHon a( 
lail mud be, that all things which ever ^ere or *will he^ which 
with refpc6l to fome former or latter times, and to Ferfons plac- 
ed therein, may be called fafi or future, are always equally and 
at once prefent to the view of God ; that to him Aridlly and ab- 
folutely a thoufand Years are as one Day^ and one Dtv^ as a thou^ 
/and Years, and that whatever Difficulties ieem to attend this 
conception of things being /uccejjive to us, and ifmt fo to him, 
can be no Argument againft the Matter itfelf, which is demon- 
lb-able ; but onlv one of the many Infiances of the Weaknefs of 
Human Underltanding in things pertaining unto God. 

Againll the common Notion ofEtemity, fee theSfe^ator, N*. 
590. or Sir M. Hale's Prim. Orig, 0/ Mankind, J i. c. 6. p. 125. 
«r a Philofophical EJfay, Sec by Seth Ward, p. 23. or Gretvi>^s Cojf^ 
mologta Sacra^ B. I. c. i. par. 9. or Ode^ Theokgia NaiuraUsy p. 
220. 

Both this Attribute and Omniprefence arc alfo well treated of 
by J. Smithy in his Difcourfe concernmg the Exijhence and Na^ 
ture ofGod^ C. 2 § 4, 5 SeleS Difcmrjes, p. 125, 126, fcfr. and 
by D. Martyny Difcourfe of Natural Religion, Part i. C.7. and 
Dt 'Sherlock on the Trinity, p. 76, &^r. 

[R. d.] * Here we find certain Chains of Caufes zud Ef- 
*'fef.is, and many Parts of this Syftem owing their Exiflence, and 

* the manner of their Exiftence, ta a preceding Caufe, confe- 
« quently we cannot, with any Poffibrlity of Reafon, affert that 

* the ivbole Syftem exifts without a Caofe, for this is the fame 

* as to aflert that the Parts do not belong to the wohole. Again, 

* a material Syllem conipofed of Parts that are changeabUr^axi'' 

* not exift without a Caufe difiinSi ^m, and prior to fuch a 

* Syllem. For wherever there is a Change, there nauft be a Cemfe 
•of that Change, oiherwife there would b^a Btzinning with- 

* out a Caufe. The Caufe of this Change cannot be in the ma- 
*'ierials of this Syfiem for the very fame Reafon ; therefore it 

* mi)»i be in fomething diftin3 from and prior to thie Syfiem it- 
^ felf. The fame will be the Cafe as to Motion in a material Sy- 

* ilem ; there is no Motion but what is the effeft of a former 
^ Motion, confequently there is no Motion in foch a Syftem whicK 
*■ has been from Eternity, or which has not been Caufed, &c.* 

* From the ImperftBion aMb, or Unbaffinefs which we fee \n 

* this Syfteni, in Man particularly ; firojn the Frame and Gwj/K- 
^ tution of it» Uis evident that it did not exift withoiK a cavife. 

* The 

• See Coluber^ hspartial Enptiry^ P* 3^9 3^» ^^* 
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* The Qaeftion then will be, whs^t is the Caufe of its Exift- 
^•ence ? Now that cannot be in it/eff, for then a thing would 

• be before it was, which is a Contradiftion. It follows then, 

• Ibat feme other Being is the Caufc of its Exiftence, and the 

• next Qaeftlon will be, lAjho is this Being ? Now as whatever 

• began ta exift muft owe its Exigence to iomc preceding Caufe ; 

• ^ that Ganfe, if it has Rot exided eternally,, muft likewife 
^ owe its Exigence to fome other preceding Caufe, and chat to 

• mmiher^ and fo on till we afcend to (the Jirfi Cau/e, or to) a 
'aBeins; that isEternaL and exifts abfolutely without Caufe. 
« And that there is fuch a Being is evident, otherwife, as no- 
^ thing eoold begin to exiil without a Caufe, fo nothing that is 
' not eternal could ever have exifted. f 

• [R. e.] That the Idea of Seif-Exijience can imply* nothing 
more tban a Negation of dependence on any Caufe,* and that 
mteffity efExiftenu can only be confidered as a Confequence 
iffolting freoi fuch Independence fcems very clear. A Being 
which is the firft of all Caufes, itfclf abfolutely uncaufcd, can- 
iMt haVe any thing in any manner of Conception prior to it, or 
which may be confidered as a pofitive Ground of its Exigence. 
We can therefore only prove his Exiflcnce apofteriori and ar- 
gue from the manner of it in a negati've xvsiy. See Note 4. 
From the order of Caufes we gather that he muft necelTarily 
have been from aU Eternity, otherwife his Exiftcnce would have 
arde from nothing; and that he muft continue to all Eternity, 
Otherwife an end would be put to that E^ciftence by nothing. 
Bat this is ftill only a Confequential Neceffity arifing from the 
Abfurdity which would attend the contrary Suppontions, and 
10 infer any thing from hence concerning the Modus of the Di- 
me Being feems to be building a great deal more on this Ar- 
gnment than it will bear. This is indeed a Reajon by which 
we ind that he muft always exift, but it is a Reafon to us only, 
and does not afte^ bis own Nature, or the Caufe of it, and 
vhen it is applyed to that, I think 'tis ufed equivocally. Con- 
<seiving that he cannot poffibly be fuppofed not to exift, is far 
ftpm. conceiving honn) or why he adlually does exifi ; we can 
cafil/ (hew a Reafon for the one, but it feems above human 
Conprehenfion to account in any Refpedl for the other : Nay, 
Ike Attempt to do it feems ahogether as abfurd and ufelefs,. as 
^lidei!voaring to (hew how or why a thing is what it is :. How 
ft f irft Caufe is a Firft Caufe ; or why Truth is Truth. 

• Farther: This eternal Beings we fay, is Independent; or, 
JUbieh is the ftoie thing, 8 elf -exigent, i.e. his Exiftence depends 
•pon noting hejide himfetf? But does it therefore pofitively 

E z depend 

•^ Enquiry^ p. I X , 1 2, 1 8, &l^i See alfo Dr. Bentleys Boyle^s 
£Af. Sffrm.'S. p. 127, &r. 5th Edit, and the other Jatkors re- 
Ibrrtd toin Notcg. 
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depend ufm himfelfF^WiU it follow that becaufe he ha»- no 
fffttrual Caufe» therefore he mud have an intenial one ? Or be- 
caufe no ground or reafon of his Exiftence can be drawn from 
any other Subftance, therefore one muft be contained in his own 
SubfioMd^ or /elf f This is ufing the Word Self- exigent in two 
different Senfes, both as negative and pefifive, which have no 
manner of ConnefUon with each. other, and the latter of which, 
.will perhaps appear to be no very good one. It is not then ap- 
parent yet that there needs any Phyfical Reafin at all for the 
Exifience of the eternal^ independent Being. 

Nor, Secondly, if there did, would this Neceffity of Natnrt 
ufually afligned as fucb, ferve for that Purpofe. For firft it is not 
the Suhftance itfelf, that would be to make the fame thing the 
Ground, of itfelf; which is nonfenfe* *Tis therefore a PerfeSion^ 
Property or Attrilmte of that Subftance (we know no other Di* 
.fiin£Uon) and as fuch muft, in the Order of 0|Lir Ideas, be Con* 
fequent upon the exifience of that Subftance fn which it is fup« 
pofed to inhere. Whatever it is, it has in fonie refpedl or other 
a relation to the Subjed to which it belongs. Let it then be aa 
Attribute fui generii% cujufcunque generis (if we mean any thing 
at all by this Word) it mufl he predicated of, zxA prefuppofe its 
Subjefl» and confequently cannot, according to the Order of 
our Ideas, be the antecedent ground Gt foundation of it» And to 
endeavour to clear it (as fome do) by making it not an Attri- 
bute of the Suhftance^ but of the attribute of the Subftance ; or 
as they phrafe it, a Property of a Property ; is only thrufting 
it flill farther back, and making it poflerior in conception to 
both the Subflance and its Attribute or Property. 

But Thirdly, fuppofing this NeceJJityy this Ground or Reafon^ 
could be confidered as antecedent to the Divine Nature, and in- 
jferring its adual e^ftence^ we are got but one flep farther yet ; 
for, will there not l)e ^e fame neceiCty for demanding a reafm 
for that rtaLCon, a ground for that ground, and fo on in infinitum f 
And what fhall we get by fuch an endlefs progrefilon ? Why 
ihould we not flop at a £rfl^^/;rg^, as well as at this Ground, 
which mull itfelf want a foundation if the other does, fince theie 
cannot be any intuitive Knowledge in either : and the fame rear 
fons which are ^iven for flopping at this Ground will hold c-r 
qualljr for floppmg before we come at it, and convince us that 
we might as well, or ^rhaps better, acquiefce \n the a^ual Exr 
iftence of the firft Being. We muft then refl fomewhere : Wf 
-mull either admit one £-(1 Caufe of all Things and Qualities, 
itfelf exijring without Caufi^'(for that is implyed in its being 
called the nrll) or an infinite, feries of Beings exiHing without 
any original Caufe at all ; /. e. either fome one thing mufl be 
without a Caufe or e^very thing, 

,' Here then are two Difficulties; the lefs is to be chofen,.Iet 
OS fee which that is. Now \i the Manner ofBxifence in all tbef^ 

Beingi 
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Beings were entirely the fame, I grant it would be as ea/y to 
fappofe al/ of them exifting without a Caufe, as One, But her^ 
I think lies the Bifierence : There was a time when all of them, 
except one, were indifierent either to exiftence or non-exifience i 
were nothing. Therefore for them that were once indifierent tq 
txifience or non-exifience^ to be adluall/ determined into Exig- 
ence, to be brought from nothing into/omithing, or made what 
they once were not ; is a real change, an a^ion, an effe^f^ and as 
fnch, mail require fome chancer, agent, caufe. But on the other 
liand, all that we know of this one Being» is, that it nQ<w exifts 
2XiA'ahwiys did fo ; that it never had a Beginning of its exiji^ 
tnce» was never changed from what it is, never made or produc- 
ed : Here h no eje^, and therefore no rea/on nor room for a 
ground or cau/e. Nay, to ailign one in any refpedt prior to its 
exiftence, as it muft be Tuppo(ed to be if coniidered as a Caufe ; 
(and it xrraft be confidered as a Caufe, or extrinfic Principle, if 
coniidered at all ; I mean fo as to be made any ufe of m the 
prefeajt Q^eftion, or to infer any thing concerning a£lual Exig- 
ence) I iky, to aflign any Ground prior to the exiftence of this 
Being, would be to prove this Being not eternal, nor the firft 
Caufii as attempting to prove z /elf- evident propofition is en- 
deavouring to (hew that proportion not to be felf- evident by 
affigning a clearer. 

Now to lay down fome necejjjity, ground, or reafin of Exift- 
ence, muft either be to propofe it by way oiCau/ality, or to fix 
no manner of Idea at all to thefe Words : and indeed no manner 
of Idea ieems poffible to be fixed to them, which is not utterly. 
intonfiftent with exifting without Caufe, as that Being is prov- 
tA, to exift. For why do we confider that Ground or Reafin in 
the order of our Ideas as antecedent to the Exiftence of the Being, 
otherwife than as it feems in the Order of Nature antecedently 
meejlary to the Exiftence of that Being ? To which neverthelei^ 
we allow, that no Thing, Mode, ^ality whatfoever can be really 
antecedent. — The Caie will be no better if we imagine this ne- ' 
cdffity C9'etaneous, or co exift ent with the Exiftence of the Being . 
wbich IS fnpported by it ; Since this is to fuppoie that adtually 
cnftiog already, in order to the Exiftence of which this necejjfty ^ 
18 introdilced t and alfo feems much the fame as an efted co- 
exifteut with its Caufe. For as we faid before, this Neceffity 
muft either be a Caufe, or nothing at all to the prefent purpofe. . 
iind that it was propofed as fuch by the Author that introduc- 
ed it, is I think pretty plain, from his terming it fometimes a . 
firmal Caufe, and fometimes one which operate^, * 

The whole Cafe then feems to ftand thus. On the one hand . 
thtre 18 a pertain alteration made, a po(itive effeB produced « 

£ I withoujt . 

■ » * .... ^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

"^ 6^ Dr.Clarh^s Anfwer to tl^e 3d. Letter, p. 473. and 
Aafwer to the 6th. p. 488. Lines i, iS, 35. Seventh Edition. 
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without a Caufe ; which is a clear Contradiftion. On the othwr 
hand there is a Jifficu/ty ^indeed, but not an apparent Contra- 
diftion : There is fomewhat exifting of which we can give no'' 
account (the manner of whofe Exifience is different from that of 
any thing elfe) which will admit of no Cau/e, the Id^a of which 
is entirely repugnant to that of Caufality. 

This may be hard to conceive, but cannot be denyed with- 
out affirming fomething worfb, namely an exprefs contradidioo» 
as has been Ihewn above. In order to fet this in as clear a light 
as is poffible, I ihall take the Liberty to infert a Paflage from 
the learned Writer cited in Note 3. and 9. * The Idea of a 

* Self-Exiflcnt Being i§ the Idea of a Being that ahways ixjast is^ 

* andnmll bey becaufe he always was, is, and will l>e infiniteiy 

* able to be. If you alk why he is fo, I know not; Why I be- 
' lieve fo, I think I know ; it is becaufe he has infa^ exifled 
< from all Eternity, Which he could not have done» had he not 

* been infinitely able td exiH. If you alk after the ground 01^ 
*' foundation of this infinite AbiUty^ it is the fame that is the 
' ground or foundation of all his other Perfections, his infinites^ 

* NaturejEffcnce or Subftante; if you afk farther for the ground 

* oftbat, I muft call it trifling : if you SiBgn ab/okte i^ecejfity^ 

* I mud afk what*s next ? Or what that means ? Or refer you to 

* the ht/Jan Philofopher's Elephant and Tortoi/e, 2ts the be(k 

* comment upon ab/o/Hte, antecedent Neceffi^.^ 

Neither need We run ourfelres into fuch Abfurditics as thefe : 
This independent Being exifis becauft it does exift ; or, it exifis 
by chattti. Since it Is enoUgh for us to fay, 7btre can be no RtO' 
fin nxhy it does exift i dr. Which is the very fame thing fUU, no 
Caufe, either Efficient 6t Formali no caulal Neceflity, or ante- 
cedent Ground of its ExiRence. 

I Ihalt only beg leave to obferve one thing more in this place,. 
namely, that all the abovementioned reafontng about nec^ar^ 
exiftenve feems to be built u|>dh thae falie Maxim which teibrntu^ 
1 ivfi down ds the foundation of all Philofophy (and which Dr. 
Cmt-Ae was very reidy td grant him» fince it was the founda- 
tion of his dWn Book on the Divine Attributes) namely, that 
Nothing is *without a red/on^ «why it is rather than ;to/, andiui^ 
it is fo father than other^ife. Though the Dr. is foon forced 
to deny this very Priticiple, when (in his Way of confideriBg 
time and Space) he propofes the mere Will of God» as the as^y 
reafon why the World was created at fuch a certain period of 
time, and in fbdh a particular point of Space.* Of which /)/- 
foine Wilt^ or df its determination, according to himfelf^ thei^ 
can pofiibly be no manner of reafon^ fmce he fuppofes thefe 
cfeds of the divine Will to be, in ever/ poffiblc manner of 
Conception, abfolutely equal and indifferent, and confequently it 
wpuld be abfurd to fuppofe any reafon of fuch fpecial WilU or 

futh 
• 31/^/^, N^s. p. 81. 
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fuch ^TOtkxA^T determination. If then we may fuppofe two things 
in nature. abfolutely and in every refpefb equal (which LeibnitZy 
ip be Qodfiftent with himfelf^ and I believe for no fufHcient rca- 
fon elie, found it neceflary to deny) the preference of one of 

. iheie jbefore the other mod be abfolutely without a reafon. And 
^oagh there may be a fufiicient reafon for a perfon's aSling 
in gtoeral» rathet than not acting at all, yet (as Leibnitz, well 
obien^*) except there be one alfo for his adding in a certain 
partrcml^r mAmfgr, which in the prefent Cafe there cannot be 
{ accordiiiig to Dr. Chrke'*s own ConcelTion f ) the abovementi- 
oned Principle is intirely overthrown. See more of this in No;e 
42. and the latter part of N. 45. 

The fame Argument will hold againd Lockers Hypothejis of 
jLaeieiy^ if it beconfidered as the fole and abfolucc determiner 
to all Adion f , fince it can never determine the Mind to Will 
USA A^oft beifbre another, where both are entirely equal ; of 
which kind numberlefs occur in life, as will be fhewn at large 
in its fToget place. 

f R. f.] For a Being to be limited, or deficient in any refpcdt, 

. is to be dependent on fome other Being in that refpei^, which 
gave it juft fo much and no more|| ; iconfequently that Being 

• which in no refpeA dedSnds upon any other, is not limited or 
defidient at aU. For though Figure, Dinnfibility, &c. and a,ll 
manner of Limitation, is in one Senfe ['vi%. in Beings eJTentially 
imperfed) a^ Dr. Clarlke obferves §, properly a mere Negation 
or DefiSi yet in another,. a;/», in a Being which is eiTentially 
perfed in any refpedl, Finitencfs muft be conceived as a pofiti^ve 
EffeS of fome Caufe reftraining it to a certain Degree. In all 
Beii^ capable of Quantity, Increafe, £«ff . and confequently wi- 
€efelble of Perfej&ion or ahfilute Infinity ; Limitation or Defevl 
is there a neceflary confcquence oi Exiftence, and clofcly con- 

jfteaedwith it, and is only a Negation of that Perfedlion which is 
entirely incompatible with their EJfence ; and therefore in thefe 
,it requires no farther Caufe, But in a Being naturally capable of 
'FerfeSion or abfolute Infinity, all Imperfection or Finitenefs, as it 
. does not neceffarily flow from the Nature of that Being, it fcems 
to require fome ground or reafon^ which reafon muft therefore 
be fore%n to it, and confequently is an cffed of fome other ^ ex- 
ternal Cs^ufe, and confequently cannot have place in the Fjrft 

• Canfe^ That this Being is capable of Perfe^ion or abfolute In- 
ftiil^, appears, I think, from hence, that he is nianifcftly the 
%b|ed of one infinity or perfedt Attribute, <;;is. Eternity^ or 

. aUolute invariable £xi(lence. His Exiftcnce has been (hewn to 
be perfed in this one refped, and therefore it may be perfe(!\ in 

E 4 every 

* j/ir letter N'. 1 7. p. 1 69. t N**. 1 , 2 . p. 1 2 . of his ,\th Reply . 
.1 S^ Note 4c. II See Sjcott in Note 21. § Dem. p. ^6, 57. 
5th Edit. 
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tvtxy other alfo. Now that which is the SubjeA of one Iniinite 
Attribute or Perfedion, and may have others fo too^ muft hai^ 
all of them Infinitely or in Perfection : Since^ to have any Per- 
fections in a finite limited manner when the SiiUeft and thefe 
Attributes are both capable of ftrift Infinity, would be the fbreh» 
mentioned abfurdity of poiitive Limitation without a Caufe, 
Hiis method of arguing» will prove any PerfeCUOn to be in tlie 
Deity infinito modo, when we liave once Hiewn that it belongs 
to hnn at all : at leaf!» will (hew that it is unreafonable for as 
to fuppofe it limited, when we can find no manner of Ground for 
any Lunitation, which is as far as we nieed; or perhaps can go. 

[R. g.] That the Word G^^is generally uriderftood in a nr- 
lati*oe Senfe, fee Nenvton. Princ. ScboL Geu.fuLjin, p. 523. i^c. 
jd. Edit. orMaxkveJrs Appendix toCumierkndi p. 106. or G&^m* 
pers under the Word Oed. 

To (hew that there is only one Eternal Self-exiflent Being, 
which bears the Relation of God to us, (eems to be going as 
far as either is nece(rary or natural Light will le^d us. As Dr. 
darkens Demonfiration of this and feveral other Attributes is 
entirely founded on his Idea of Necejity of Exiftence, as that alfo 
is onSpace, Duration j &c^. thqr muft &nd or fall together .They 
who endeavour to deduce it from Independence, or Omnifofence 
evidently prefuppofe it in their definition of thefe Attributes. * 

The foregoing PafTage and part of Note 10, to which it refers^ 
having been called in Queftion by the Author of Calumny »« 
ConviTlion, or a Findication of the Plea /or human Rea/on, p. f9l 
(^c, I (hall endeavour to explain them in this Edidon. TBe 
Phenomena 0/ Nature lead us up to one fir fi Caufe, nvhici is /ujfi" 
cient fbr pheir Production ^ and therefore none elfe are neceffary y 
i. e. neceifary to the Produ£Uon of diefe Phenomena» according 
• to the former Senfe of Necejfity laid doiwn in p. 23.f and which 
is the only Senfe that Word could be applyed in here without 
Equivocation. And though fe*veral more independent Beings might 
pojpbly exift^yet «would they be no Gods to ust they njuould hafue n9 
relation to us, nor mte any thing t^ do «with them ; i. e. if the 
Suppofition of their Exiftence were not requifite to the Pro-. 
dudion of this Syftem we could perceive np necefiitv for it at 
all, we could never difcover it by our reafon, and tnereforeit 
would be nothing to us. And though two or three fuch Beings 
fhould exift and ad in the Formation aifd Government of -their 
diftind Syftems, or agree in one, yet till their Exigence and O- 
peratipns were made known to us/ and a natural Relation d^ 
covered, nothing would be owing from us to them, they would 
have no religious or moral Relation tp us (if I^ay'fofpeak)we 
fhould have no reafon to call any more than one of them our 
Creator, Preferver, and Governour, which Senfe the Word God 
more efpecially bears, a^ this Author I*m fure will not deny. 

Sincg 

♦ See Note 5. an^R.c. p.65. f ififtdltion^ 
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Smee the fitme Rgafin holds for m more than one fucb^ to fu^ 
fofi more iktm One is at hafi wtreafonabU. By an unreafonabie 
Suppofitkm here I mean a gronndlefsone» or that which has no 
leaion to foppbrt it, as the fame Word is ufed concerning Ltjfr 
nity, p. 63.* It is tmrea/bttoile for ns to fufpofe it limitid <wbm 
me tmsfiid no monster of Ground for any lAnutation. Sach Sup- 
pofitiotis as thefe onght never to be built on in philofi^hy, but 
yet when th^ are advanced I ihoald not think that my not 
ieeing any reafon for them is an effectual confutation of them* 
There may be many Beings in Nature that have no apparent 
rehdon to any thing that I know of, and confequently for or 
agamU whofe Exigence I can find no reafon. I mould be glad 
there^re to fee upon what this Author grounds the following 
ConfequenCe which he adds, ^ the fame Reafon holds for no 
' more than oae^ therefore there is hut one :*'-"If by the Word Rea* 
fim he meape a Reafon a priori^ I muft expe6l fome better Proof 
of it than I have hitherto been able to meet with before I can 
admit it i And it was exclufively of any fuch that I aiferted 
that they tvho endeavour to deduce the Unity fom Independence or 
Ommfotence^ frefufpofe it in their Definition of thefe Attributes ; 
whicn I think they do in the following manner. Having prov- 
ed the Exiftence of fome firft Caufe» which as fuch can depend 
upon no other Caufe for its Being and Perfediions, and there- 
fore TXix&txtSiahneoxhtorigineulyfelfexiJienti (all which is 
demoollrable, but does not (hew us why th^re may not be twen- 
ty fuch firft Caufesy all underived and fo far indefendent) hav- 
ing got thus &r in their Proof of Independence, they add ano* 
ther Idea to it and include an abfolute Independence in every 
xefpeft, an infinite extent or exercife of its feveral Attributes on 
every Being in Nature ; which fuppofes that there are no other 
Bekig9 of equal Perfe^ions with himfelf, but that he exifba^n/» 
e^tii felf-exiftent in another Senfe of thefe Words, which does 
not at ail follow from the former. In like manner inftead of 
defining Omnipotence to be Power perfed in kind, which has 
no dcfe^ or mixture of weaknefs in it, or a Power in God over 
every thing which he has produced, (which is enough for our 
parpofe, and all perhaps that can be ftridtly deraonftrated, but 
yet does not infer Unity) they make it a Power over every 
thing which exiils befide himfelf, which again fuppofes that 
there are no Beings of the fame kind with himfelf, which I ap- 
prehend to be begging the Queftion. If this Author takes thefe 
two Attributed in the larger Senfe, I (hould be obliged to him 
for aProof of them from any Medium but that f:S antecedent 
Neceffity^ which I fear is a Principle that may with equal Rea- 
son be brought to prove any thing. I mud confefs that to me 
who am obliged to draw all my Notions and Arguments con- 
pming the &eity from his Effedts, it would be difficult to de* 

monflrate 

» l^ Edition. 
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ffonftrate agtind tke Suppofitbn pf BiiDre.lbft|i one uncaufcd 
tiiiY^ ^iiigs f af^rniag io their fevtral Provinces, apd each 
predaciQg (npc wliateva' WfM aUblntely poffiUe or // /a h 
fr^Mc^* hut) wkat was pdflible or fit for h'm to prodace ; tbo* 
1 don't kaow any Groana for fu^ a Suppofition. I ihall make 
ne obfervation en Ak Autbor^^ ^igfat Arguments fbr tl^ thijif 
liU ke ka^ taken an OpporUhity (as he promifes f } to confi- 
der what kas l^eeb faid againil tii6 Principles on whjch they are 
fbtthded» which I keartily diefire. His Appendix fhall be exa- 
mined m its proper ^ace. 

[R. k.] We cana^ indade any fuek Notion in Ornnift^efiitcfp 
as mato the Deity fnknt ht kis JImpk EfftMa to ( i. e. ca- 
extended or. co-eaq^andcri with] txnry point of the boundkfs J&a- 
9ienjitu% finpt this IdetL of Extfnfion^ or Expanfion, feems 
j^niy inconfifient with thujSmfle ^ient^. § Not that we fup- 
pefe t^eie Attributes of K/i^wMge and Po^er wE6ng/fparAe 
from his EiTence ; but we fupppfe his Eflenee to have no mose 
TfUfioti to the Idea of Sfiece, Place, whtre, &C; than either of 
' Ihefe Attributes has. J 

Dr. Cifirkii Query, * How can it be ihewn vpon any othisr 

* Principie than that of Neceflary Exiftence, that ludgp^enihg 
/ Ififiom and Power mufl be pre/e^ in. thofe boundleis Spaces 

< y/liert we, know bf no Phefromeha or EffeSs to prove Its E^c* 

* iilence ? ' f is well anfweitd by Epifcopius. I ihall give it in 
kfs own Words. ' Hoe {nempe Deum «jfe extra Jmmdum) moa 
'* mdd frorfus eft «koIetXwrbr, fed etiam fvahU ahJMum ; quia 

* Mum ntpte omne Uiud fpatiim quod extra hunc ^uudum qffe dSf- 

* eitur-, nihil Omttino reale eft^ fed pure pute tmaginaritm, (ft pror- 
^ fms nibHwn ; fti mtttem Deus effe dicatur in pure puti imagtMorio» 

* t^ prorfue nihiloy per fe ahfurdum eft : quia efSs in i^cit reaiem 

* hwitudinefk flat dem f n ina tionem ah eo in quo qteid exiftit : Itea- 

* lis autein habitndo & denammatio a iiibilo^five ah eo quod mini 

* reale eft^ nccipi nntlo w^do pottft. Dicers Deum ihi bahere in* 

* triffficam iff abfolufaafh prafentiam qua in fe ipfo realiter exiftit t 

* eft fingtre prof fMitim fine Relatione auf denomin^tione ad id cui 

* quid pr^f ens effedicitwr^ quodimplicat contradidtionem, Jntrinfica 

* eniimjh^ ahfolttta pr/tfentia^ qua quid in fe ipfo realiter exiftit ^ 

* non iftpr/fjrntid in nibik ifed mef-a tffentia five exiftentia extra 
'nihihm'W 

That a wife and powerful Being knqnjos and a3s upon all parts 
hf the Uaiyerfe is plain from EffeStsi but to go beyond this into 
wHat is called extrammdatie Space, and prove the Exiftenee of 
Knowkdg!^ and Power v^hefe there is nothing to which th^y 
can be referried, nothing tb be iiiouun or a^ed upon, is to us 

in- 

* P. 59. f P. Laft. i T>t. Clarke's DemOnft. p^;. 

i .S« hote 6. II See Note 7; ff Jnfwer to the yth Letter, 
V' 499« mi ^"J^' 'TbeoL L.4. c. 1 3. p. 294. 



SeCL^M Qmcetming the Origm of EviL fg 

REMARKS. 

tBComMrebeifible. And no lc& fo to fpcak of the PrM/knes of 
diefe Attributes, or of it B^ng endowed witk then, (<r««. ah 
imoMlerial mkextended one) to anj point or Part ef fixtenfion ; 
«xceBt it be metajihoricaily» as eternal Troths are faid to bb 
the uuBe in evcix time and place, &r. Thoogh in leajitf they 
kave no lektixm to either one er other, bet aie incomneafaimtb 
to and of a nature quite dtffitrent from both Time and Space» 
ti wte obfervtd ik R. c. 

To aigise that eveiy Subflance which afiedls another mnft bb 
fnfma to it, from the old Maxim that nothing can aH kni^'e 
it k •»/, » fiill feppofing that a Spirit txi^%Jbmeieoke9ity er is 
fsirciMiicribed by fome Parts of Space : *Tk confining its fix- 
ifleiloe to one particular Mode, conceming the ModnUty of 
%vhkh we tih omy reafon ncgatiyely, vi», that it is not thefamfe 
as cfiat of Mntter^ or by way of Extenfion in any Seiiie. 

To the trite ObjeSiion, diat what has no Magmfkdti ot* i^ 
m ^n^lnn^ n tieftfyn Nothings fee a fufficieiit Aafwer in Gut- 
\ p.770» to 778/ &r. How this agrees with PAiki's ^^ 



eadoK^ iinti G§d it infety ivbert andytt n§ wiire, fee itid. p.773. 
But the ftroogeft Confirmation of this Opinran, which Dn hmt 
NnUMfin^ may be drawn from the learned Dr*s A^gu- 
t ngaunfl; it in his Enchir. Mrtafb. C. 17. 
ER» i^ B^ the above mention^ Pkafitri or natutnlG^^ t 
inenn tw Pl£afnre which every one feds in himielf. By th^ 
PmtbBim ef it here I «ndet^ftand both the producing fUch )ik 
Uafelf» and alio in others ; to both which he is equally deter- 
inined by his Nature, though from quite difierent Prind^fe^. 
To the mrmer he is direCldd by Self- Love : To the latter by i 
cenaiB difinterefted benevolent Infiifad or Affection 1 and ^t 
which determines him to approve thb AHeftion and the Ali- 
ens iewing firom it is called his moral Senfi. The (brader of 
thefe b^nAs, as it implies Increafe of Happineis, is only ap* 
jriieable to finite, imperfedt Creatures : The iktter may be com- 
mon to OS and the Deity; Who could have been determined 
%» trente as only by fuch a difinterefied Benevolent Afie6^ion as 
riiiff is fappodfod to be. This is always approved by the Moral 
Senfe; though it may be doubted whether fuch a Senfe be con* 
fined entirely to it. See Butkr^a Differt. oh the Nature of ViT' 
tiic;pi3ic. 

The .Ofejed of both thefe Iiidindls is nututa/ G«ddi and, I 
dunk, nmmi Good may be allowed to coniiil in the Prbfeeutiotii 
of ei^^, br both of them together, fo long as the former is iii 
due Subordination to the latter. 

. That all the Notion we can poffibly frame of Moral Good or 
Ennli of Virtue or Vice^ Sec, confifts entirely in promoting this 
natural Goad or Ewl is fufHciehtly confihned by Sherlock. % 
* Whereas, fays he, we diflinguilh between Moral and Natarai 

« Good 
X On Judgment^ p. 20> to 24. 
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REMARKS. 

^ GWand Ewl; the only difference between them is this» that 
f ,Mom/ G$od and Bwia in the WHl^ndi: Choke y Natural Good 
f and Evil is in the Nature of things \ that which is good or 
^ hurtful Xq oarfeives or others^ is naturally Good or E^li to 
^ /k;/» to ri&«/^« to do that which is ^m^ or hurtful to mtrjekoe^ 
' ototherji 18 morallj Good or £*vih or is the Good or Evil oi 

* oiar. Choice, or JSious, If you will recolledt your fdves, yo« 

* will find that you have no other notion of Good or Evil but 
' this : when you fay fuch a Man has done a very Good or yfery 

* Evil A^n, what do you mean by it ?* Do you not mean 
\ that he has done fometlung ineiy eood or very hurtful to bim* 
* /elf or others ^ When yon hear that any Man has done Good 

* jor Evilf. is not the the next Queftion, nvhat good or what hart 

* has.he done ?: And do you not mean by this^ Natural Good 
*• or Evil? Which^ is a plain Evidence, that you judge of th« 
.< Moral Good or Evil of A£Uons, by the Naturlal Good or E^l 
^ which they do/ See more on this Subject delivered in the 
the iame Place» with an elegance and perfpicuity peculiar to tbac 
Author» And to the fame purpofe is Turner'^ Difcourfe of tha 
Jjfiws oi Nature and the Reafon of their Obligation. 

Thisvfeems to be the uldmate Criterion of that fitnefi% Cm4 
fruity f Reafonahlenefi and Relation of*ThingSy fo often repeated 
by fome late Writers, without or heymtdvrhSzh I can fix no mean* 
ing at all to the^ words. And this Criterion ihould I think; 
)iave been more clearly and difUnftly foecified. For when yoa 
iay any thing isjf/ ; muft we carry our Enquiries no farther? Is 
it not a very proper Qnedion, to aflc, for what is it ft? Fif, 
Congruous, &c. as well as the Word Necejfaty, are mere rela- 
tive terms (as we Obfbrved in Note 4.) and evidently refer to 
ibme End, and what can the end be here but Happinefs.?^ 
Theie RflationSf &c. may perhaps in fome tolerable . Senfe' be 
C^Ie^ Eternal and Lnmutaile, becaa& whenever yoa fnppoie a 
hf^an in fuch certain Circum^nces, fuch Confequences and 
Obligations did or will always certainly follow. || ' 

What is now good for me in thefe Circumilances and Re« 
ijpedb» wiU always be fo in the fame Circumflances and Re* 
ipe^^ and can never be altered without altering the Nature 
of thiiigs, .or the pxefent SyHem.: but. we cannot inianne thefe 
Relations therefore to be any rezl Entities, or to have exifted frons 
all Eternity y or to be antecedent to, or independent of the Will 
of God himfelfj as fome Writers feem to have done, if they 
)iad.ai}y detern)inate ^eani|)g at all (for which fee Mr. Hutcho" 
fon's liluftrat. J 2. p. 250,^^10 We cannot, I fay, imagine 

theni 

% $eis an excellent Piecci entitled. Divine Benevolence ; parti* 
cularly, pagesj 5, 22, 30, 31, 32. 

X H.^ See Lockeh Eifay, fi. 4. C.i i . f 14. or Turner on the Laws 
of Nature» and their Obligation^ } 20« or NQte jz. 
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REMARKS. 

ikem to be cUier ftridlly Hemal or utdepimtent of the Will of 
God* becanle they muft neceflkrily pmxpofe a determination 
of that Will, and are in truth only Confeqaenees of the Exig- 
ence of things proceeding from that Determination. * Much 
h£i caa we apj^hend how thefe Re/atiMs, &c. * Art H bt 
' chtftnfmr thgir own SaAes and intrinfic Worth i or have a full 

* ohtigatorj Power antecedent to anj^ reward or fumflffkent an* 

* fHxed ttther hy natural Confequence or fofitive 'Afpointmint to 
* ibe Oh/erwmce or NegU^ oftbem*\ Since the Natural Good 
or Happinefi confequent upon and connedled with the Obier- 
^rsnce of them, is to us their fole Criterion^ the Arpument zsA 
indication of their Worthy the Ground of all their ObUgation. 

.' The Notion of abftradt fitnefs \& pretty well huidled by 
9ttrmr. * The Laws ofNatnre [or which is the fame. Natural 
' Right emdWrongl are fuch Laws and Rtiles of Life, as to the 

* Breach of which there is a natural Puniflunent annexed. For 
f to fay a thing is effentialiy good or evil» to call it by hard 

* Names» and to affirm that it hath a Natural Turpitude ; or» 

* to pafs a Compliment upon it» and call it a Moral Re^itude» 
^. ana fuch like fine fcholaftic Terms — without affigning a 
f pardcahur Reafon of Intereil» why we fhooJd do the one or 

* avoid the other, is as much as to fay» a thing is good for 
' nothing ; or it is bad» but we know not why ; or it is good 
^ or bad», for a Woman's Reafon» becaufe it is : And this Rea- 

* ion will ferve as well to prove that Murder or Adultexy are 
f good things» as that they are bad ones.' % 

* The Laws of Nature» therefore, have every one of them 
f their Sanation in thetn/elves, H i. e. fome things naturally tend 
' to our Happinefs, and others to our Mifery» and for that Rea- 
' fim they become natural Laws to us, or are Rules to dire£^ 

* our A&ons by ; and we are obliged to do the one and avoid 

* the other upon a Principle of Self-happinefs» and Self-prefer^ 
' vadbn» which is the very Root and Spring of all Obligation 
« whatfocver. If - 

- • From whence we may difcem the Vanity and Folly of 

* thofe learned Men» who are ufed to talk fo loudly of ejjen- 

* tial ReSitudesy and eternal Notionsy and I know not what 
' phantaftical Ideasj in an abilraded way ; whereas there is 
f indeed nothing which is either good Or bad merely hy itfelft 

* bot every thing which is good, is good» that is, ufeful to 

* fomething ; and every thing which is bad» is fo with re^ 

* rence to fome Nature or other» to which it is more orlefs 

* pernicious and dellrudtive ; frpm whence it follows (the 

* nature 

• See our ^itf^(7r» C.i. §3. par.9. andC. 5. $1. par. 23, 
lie. and Note 52. 

+ Eandenees of Naf, and Rev. Religion^ prop. I. $ 7. p- 2l8. 
t Uws of Nat. &c. J I. B ifc/ J 2. ^ '®'- i ^- 
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REMARKa. 

* DlitQit of OUigadoQ being t reiult arifing hem tie aftrftil- 
^ ae^ OF banffilaeis of a thuig propofed t& be the ObjeA of 
f a fi^ee Agfo^*» choice, with Fd|>edt to thtft Agent which it 
' cooverfeat i^ut it) that aU Obligation muft be not of a 
? iipplffU but of a conppundy or concrete nature» and mnft al- 

* wiO^ft have aa in(baaiable refipe^ to the Infeereft or Happf- 

* ae^ of thofe to whom that Qbligatioa is biading. Aaa it 
f is not only tr^ue, that our Inlereft and our Dutv are both of 

* them the £u^e^ but that it is abfolatelj impofBbk aay thing 

* fliould be oar Dm^^ which is not our latereft into toe Bar- 
' gaiat fox no Man can poflibly be obliged to that which aH 

* things confider'd> will he. to his Difadvantage f .* 

Farther, moft Aatjiors who treat of the Ftodudion of this 
flautrai Good or E*i^i in fach a aianner as to conflitute Right 
or Wrongs moral Good orEvU» &c, appear either to eqiirro- 
cate in a double meaning of the Words : <uhc. as they imply 
producing Happiaefs either in ourfehuei alone, or in othors, 
(which are two very different things, and fhould accordingly 
be always diftit^iftiM) or elie to be deficient in pointing out 
a Ruky and proving an Obligation to it in the latter Senfe, we. 
with refpedl to others » This gr^at defe^ in thoir SyArais 
iieems to arif^ from act fufficieatly atteadis^ to the above men- 
, fioa'd Moral Senfe or Omfcionce-, (as the meaning of this latter 
^S^ord is flxM by Mr. B%tkr%) which is of itielf both Rmh 
ai)0 OUf^ation, As. an hftin^* it direds us to approve fiich 
A£Uons as tend to pro4uc~e Happinefs in others, and fo » a 
Rnk wherriiy we de^rmine all fuch Adions to be virtoous ; as 
k gives us paia, or makes us nneafy a^ the Negled of thefe 
A£Uons» or at the Prad^i^e of the contrary ones, it fo far obkges 
as to pqriue them, or makes the Pridtice of them neceflary to 
our Hafpinifs : Which is the true meaning of the Wofd (fkUge^ 
(as was (hewn in the preliminary^ Differt^ioni and is proved 
more at large by Omherlimd*') 

That, and that only can be faid to oblige us, which is ne-^ 
€offary to our Hafpinefs^ and every thing does io ka oblige as it 
is neceffary. Now, as |he Sum of our Happine& depends up- 
on the whole of our Exiil^nce, that only can be a cotupleta and 
indifpen&ble Obligation, which is equal and commenmafie to 
the Sam tot^ or our Happinefs. Or, that Being only can 
gbfolutely and eflFe^^ly obli^ ua, who has it in his Power 

to 

j: tatvs of Nature 9 &c. f . 14. S^ alfo th Suppleqient /a 
the Nature of the Sacraments i Sec, TUfeEfdy on Moral OUi- 
^tion, or Di*uine Benevolence^ or Mr. Clarke's Foundation of 
Morality, or Bp. GaftrePs ill Boyle's Le6L p. 93, isTr. 

It Setm^2^. and3i/. 

* C. 5. J. 27. Sec alfo Pnfendprf B. 1, C. 6. J. 5. N.4« 
and J. a,' I4ote i. 
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REMARKS. 

to xnaJce our whole Exifteace happy or auforabk ; arid of 
confeqncnce, the Deity who alone h^ that Power, muft Qeodf- 
faiity betaken into all Schemes of MoraHt^ in ordsr to fapcr-^ 
induce a full, adeqoaie Obligation, or iuch an one as will 
hM at all tones, and extend to every Adion; and aa endea- 
voor to cxckide the Confideration oi hi» WiU, or to dednoe aU 
Obligation ffom any Ptiaciples independent of it, has, I 
think, ocCafion'd ano^r great Dt£e£i in moil of oar modem 
Syfiems. 

N. B. What has been here hid about hfthtff^ ^jftSion^ Mo^ 
ral Senfe9 Sec. may &em to imply that' tbefe are all htftrnte : 
contrary to what was proved in the FreUrmnary iHjferUitim : 
'Ahd indeed this was drawn up at firfl upon a Soppoiition of 
the Validity of that Nt>tion, which many may perhaps elteem 
valid ftiU, and therefore I let the Argument ftand in the oici 
Terms: efpecially as it is not at all af&Aed by the Truth or 
Fattty of that Notion ; fince it will re^ly come to the iame 
thing, with regard to the Moral Attributes of God tmd the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, whether the Deity has impkmted 
tbefe Inftinds and Afie£Hons in us, or has framed and diipo- 
fed OS in fuch a manner ; has given us foch Powers, and pla- 
ced us in fuch Circumflances, that we muft neceflarily acquire 
tbem i theyMl be alike natural, and equally valuable parts of 
emjc Conftitntion in either Senfe, as all Jxioms are equaHy cer- 
tain and felf-evident in Mr. Locked Scheme of no innate rripci- 
pics, and the old one. 

And tho' I take implanted Senfeiy InfiinBs^ Appetites, Pa/- 
fiats and Affe&ions^ l^c. to be a Remnant of the Old Fhilofofhy^ 
which ufed to call tstry thing Innate that it could not account 
for; and therefore heartily wi(h that they were in one Senie 
all eradicated y (which was undoubtedly the Aim of that great 
Amtbor laft mentioned; as it was a natural Coniequence of hit 
firft Book) yet as common ufe has fix'd this Notion of Innate- 
iiefs to tnem, I am obliged to follow my Author, and treat 
of them in the common Language. Only kt it be obferved 
here oqce for all, that every A^ument which is built upon 
thefc Scnfes, ^r . will be equally conclufive whether they be 
implanted or acquired. As to the prefent point in particular, 
Mr. Huichefon has fully proved that in fadi we are led infen- 
fi>ly, and by the CircumRances of our Being, to love and 
approve certain Aftions which we call virtuous : Which is 
enough for my purpofe as was hinted above. Againll the 
Notion of implanted Infiin^s, See Velthuyfen de Principiis jufti 
isf decoriy p. 73, &c. Amjlel, 165 1, or an Effay on Moral Obli- 
^iftTSy Chap. 5. 

£R. k. J That God muft ha.ve the fame Judgment and Ap- 
probation of this Moral Cood^ which all Rational beings na* 

tucally 
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tonMy btve V; tnd ;that we muft judge 6f the Nature and 
PerfedionS' ot the Deity, only by that Natufe and tbofe Per* 
fn^ns which we derive from him, is* I think/ rery plain t 
I mean, that we muft not endeavour to conceive the Kveral 
Attributes of God hy fabfiitutiw fomethlng in him of a qttitt 
differtm kind, and Utalhf divirfi from that which we find in our* 
^ves, (at the learned Author of the Procedure of Human Vnder'^ 
JtmuUng feems to declare, p. 158, and elfewhere) even though 
that could be in fome refpeds iimilar and analogous to this : 
But we are to fuppde fomewhat of the very fame kind and 
fort, the fame Qualities or Properties in general, to be both in 
him and us^ and then remove all manner of DefeS or hnper^ 
ftBiou which attends the particular Modus or Degree of their 
Exiftence, as they are in us. Thus we afcribe to God all 
kinds of apparent Perfedion obfervable in his Creatures, ex* 
cept fuch as argue at the fame time Imperfedion (v. g. Mo-* 
tion, which necdfarily implies Limitation] or are inconfiilenr 
with iomt other and greater Perfedion (v*g< Materiality, 
which excludes Knowledge and Liberty f. ) We^alfb remove 
from him all fwanty dependence, alteration, uneafinefs, &c. txk 
ihort, all that refults either from iimple finitenefs, or from tha 
mere Union of two finite imperfed Subfiances, fuch as confii* 
lute Man* And when we have thus applied every thing in every 
manner of Exigence which feems to imply Perfedion, and ex- 
cluded every thing in every manner of Exigence which implies 
or includes the contrary, we have got our Idea of an abiblutely 
perfeQ Being, w:hich we call God. *Tis therefore attributing 
^o Goj ibme real Qualities of a certain determinate kind, (v. g. 
Knowledge or Power, Goodnefs or Truth) the nature of which 
Qualities we do perceive, are diredly confcious of, and hnmu^ 
which gives us an Idea or Conception of him, and 2^ proper one 
too, (if any fuch Diftindion of Ideas were allowed) and not 
imagining fbme others, we cannot tell of. what fort, totally 
different in nature and kind from any that we ever did perceive 
or know; which would give us no Idea or Conception at all of 
him, either prqper or improper. 

: In like manner we frame a partial Conception of a Spirit in 
general (which we confefifedly have) not by fubflituting fome 
properties different in kind from thofe which we perceive in our 
own Spirit ; but by fuppofing the very fame properties^ /. e, in 
kind («v/s;. thought and J&ion ) to be alfo inherent in fome 
«ther immaterid beings which we therefore call by the (amo 

Names* 

%. See ^f(?//'s Chrifllan Life, Part 2. C. 1. p. 21, 22. ill 
Edition. 

' + See Tillotfin, Serm. 76. 2d Vol. Fol. p. 569, (^c. Dr* 
7i Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 95, CsTr. and Scotf^ Chriftian Life^ 
fart 2. C. 6. $. 2, p. 447, &r. ill Edit. 
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Names. Now this is (as far as it goes] true, real knpt^iedge, 
and may be applyM and argu'd on intelligibly : But the other 
Would, I fear, take away all poflibilir^ of arguing; about the 
leveral Attributes or Properties of the Deity from thofe of oi^r-. 
ielres, and vice *verjai all our reafohings upon them (as the 
learned Author fays of MeiapSor^ p. 1 34. ) would be precarious; 
and without any folid foundation m the Nature of thmgs. Such 
analogical j^^owledge then as that, is (according to my No- 
tions of Knowledge) ftridlly and properly none at all ; and if 
the Author ufes £talo^y in that Senfe, *twill, I believe, be dill 
taken only for a fort or degree of Metaphor^ after all he has 
iaidy in the laft Chapter of his firfl Book, to diflinguiOi them: 

I would here be underdood to affirm thus much of theiimple 
Nature only» or Kindy or our ahftraSl Idea of thefe Qualities 
tbemfeUueSy and not of the manner of their Exigence : which 
two [though this Author is pleas'd to ufe them promifbuouily 
in p. 84, £?f.] feem yet very diflind Confiderations. For we 
Apprehend feveral Properties, or Qualities^ as exidiiig in our 
own Nature» independent of any particular manner i nav, in 
very different manners : v. g. Knowledge, either by Sehfation 
or Refledion, by Deduction or immediate Intuition : Love at- 
tended with a certain degree of Pleafure or Pain; 6f r. and 
therefore we fuppofe that thefe Qualities may exiil in the Di- 
vine Nature in a manner entirely different from what they do 
in us, and yet be the very fame Qualities (lill ; which Modus of 
the Divine Being, or of any of his Attributes, is totally un- 
known to us» and we can only guefs at it by fome diilant re- 
iemblance or Analog \ which Analogy I would therefore apply 
to this Modus of Exillence, and to this onlyi which feems luffi- 
tient for all the great Purpdfes of Religion, and in which Senfe 
the Notion is exceedingly jufl and ufeful, but cannot» I think, be 
extended to our Idea of the twhole Nature and Genus of the At- 
tribute itfelf. For if the Divine Attributes be toto genere diftinft 
and diflferent from thofe Qualities which we efleem perfedtions 
in ourfelves or others, if [as the fame Author urges f^,] * the 

* greatefi ferfeilions of thofe Creatures ijuhich fall under our 

* ObferH)ationy and thofe ive find in ourfel^ues particularly- [and 

* thefe he will grant to be all that we haVe any Idea of] an 

* really but fo many ItriperfeSfionSf ijchen referrdor attributed to 
' the Di'vine Nature y as it is in itfelf in any meaning njchatfo* 

* evCTf even tuith the mojl exalted meaning ^we can pojjibly annex 

* to theky [the Author underllanding, I fuppofe, as ufual, the 
nK'hole Nature and diftinguijhing kind of thofe Qualities in them- 
felves ;] Then, how ftiall we difcover which kind of Qualities 
God prefers before the contrary ? How can we be certam that 
thefe m particular are agreeable to him ? or how (hall we hope 
and endeavour to make ourfelves like him ? Can we know the 

na- 
if Pag. 82. F 
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nature of one thing by another, entirely different from it ? or 
can we imitate what we don't at all apprehend ? * It isfoolijb 
[fays A,^^,TilhtfoH\firafiyMatt to pretend that he carmot hunv 

* lAjbat Juftice^ andGoodne/s^ and Truth in God are i fir if nut 

* do not knoiv tbis^ "'tis all one io us tuhether God he good or noti 

* nor could ^we imitate his Goodnefs : fir he that imitates^ endea^ 

* *vours to he Hke fomething that he kno^vs, and muft of necejjit^ 

* ba*vefome Idea of that to nvhich he aims to he likei fi that if 

* fwe had no certain and fettled Notion of thejuflice andGoodnefs 

* and Truth of God^ he luould he altogether an unintelligible Be- 

* ing: and Religion, luhich con^s in the Imitation ofhim, nvould 

* be utterly impojpble f •' Thefe Confequences will hold equally 
againll the Dodrine ddiverM by our Author in the Sermoa 
annexed , if he did not fuppofe that there were fome Qualities 
in Men mfomer-efpe^s v^dMycorreJpondent to thofe in God, and 
fo very like them that nothing could be more fo except that 
which exiils in the very fame Manner and Degree too, i. e, in 
2i perfect one. If this be his meaning, [as is not improbable 
from his Anfwer to the like Objeftions in §.22. where he 
declares that the Divine Attributes have much more Reality 
and PerfeSlion in them than the things by which we reprefent 
them, 6'r.] If, I fay, he be taken in this Senfe, as I would 
willingly underftand him, he is perfedly clear from the ex- 
ceptions made above. I wi(h the learned Author of the Fr^O' 
cedure, &ff. could be (hown to be fo, who is generally fujv- 
pofed to have purfued his notion of Analogy farther than mod 
Perfons will be able to follow him. As he has charged oar 
Author with a mifiakennuay of treating the Subje£l-\; I hope he 
will be ready to excufe any for obferving what they conceive 
to be a miflake in his own method, efpecially if they endea- 
vour to fhew direSily that the foundation of Analogy^^^s he ha» 
placed it, is falfe and groundlefsX'. which Foundation is the 
general nature or diilinguiftiing kind of thefe ^alities. Now 
the nature of the forenientioned Qualities mull either be wholly 
the fame in God and us, or wholly different : if the former be 
maintained, then this Analogical Senfe is turnM mto an identical 
one ; if the latter, then can no manner of Refemblance or A- 
nalogy be drawn between them ; fi nee one nature (as has been 
obferv'd) cannot in the leaft help to reprefent or explain another 
quite different from it; I mean, in thofe very points wherein 
they differ; for that is to be different and not difierent, alike 
^nd unlike in the very (ame refpedl, at the fame time : And 
then this analogical Senfe is' turn'd either into ^ difparate or 
quite 0^^(7/J/^ one, /. e. into no analogy at all: Or laftly, they 
mufl be partly the fame^ and partly different^ or alike and un- 

' like 
If See ABp. Tillotfon\ Serm. 76^ Vol.. 2. Fol. p. 672. and 
p. 678. 

f Introdu^ion, p. 17? % Ibid, 
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Vke In different refpe£is (which is the thing we contend for) «v/af. 
alike in FerfeSion^ or in being Perfedions of a certain kind, and 
unlike in DefeS^ or imperfe^ion ; /. e, mix^d with the contrary 
Qualities : or the fame in Nature ^ or EJJence^ but difFerent in 
Degree^ and the manner of Exiflence. Or take it thus : the 
Qualities as fucb^ or confiderM in the Ahftraii^ arc the fame ; 
as exifting in a particular ^uhjeB^ difFerent. In an infinite (or 
xzxhxxfirfeS) Subjeft, they exift ferfeSlly, or in the higheft 
Degree \ Utiey ZTt edf/olute^ without Ruy Imxtare or De/e^, Iti 
a finite or imperfed one they are limited^ allayed^ or defeSi've ; 
they exift in zti.imperfeil Manner y or inferior Degree. Confe- 
quently we conceive them to be alike in both as PerfeSions, or 
Qualities of a certain nature or kind; unlike only as mix*d 
with htftrfeBim^ or as confined to a certain Degree, If there*- 
fore the Author founds this Analogy on the very Nature of the 
thing, he ieems to incur the foremention'd s^furdity, of fup- 
pofii^ a nature contradi6lory to itfelf; /. e, ai^alogous to 
iomething from which it is at the fame time totally and entire- 
ly different. If, with us, he will pleafe to diHinguifh between 
the Nature of the thing in general, and the particular Modus 
of its Exiflence, he mufl with us alfo remove this analogy 
from the former foundation, and fix it upon the latter. — Far^ 
ther, no Similitude whatfoever, whether deduced from human 
Rcafon or Holy Scripture, can have force enough to perfuade 
MS, that the wMe nature of thefe things is quite different from 
what we apprehend or can conceive them to be ; fmce it is 
oniverially allow'd, that no comparifon can [as we common* 
ly fey] run upon ail four; or [which is the very foundation 
auvi deiign of this whole analogical Scheme] can ever conffi- 
tote a proper and conclufi^ve Argument^ in order to prove to us 
foch a paradox : and if fo great Strefs is to be laid on any, 
V. g. that of a Looking-GIafs^ ufed in a (Irid Philofophical 
manner, fas the Author of the Procedure feems to do V] why 
may not fome urge it flill farther, and argue that as the 
Image of your Face fuppofed to be feen in the Glafs, is no- 
thing real, folid, and fubdantial contained in the Glafs itfelf, 
bnt barely an appearance exhibited in the Brain ; fo all the 
coDoeptioos which we pretend to have of the Divine Na- 
ture and Attributes, are nothing at all in God himfelf, but 
aiere Phantafms and delufive Images, exifling only in our own 
Mind, This, will thefe Men fay, muff appear abfurd at firft 
Sight, and yet may be drawn from the Similitude with as much 
Propriety as the reff ; confequently the whole Scheme of -this 
JnaU^ is to be rejected as entirely falfe, and at laff the true 
Mediuin of all our Knowledge in the Nature of thefe things^ • 
will be what we truly and properly percei've of them, in fome 
/ball degree in 0»r/^/v^/. 

F 2 Jf 

f Pag. 112, £sfc. 
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TF it be objefted here, that the Nature and Modus of any thing 
muli be the very fame, fmce by different Natures are only meant 
different Manners of Exillence. 

1 anfwer: By the Nature of any thing, I underftandits fevc- 
ral diftinguijhing Properties. By the Nature of any Property 
I underiiand iome certain poiitive Mark or CbaraSer which 
diftinguifhes that property from any others. Thus, by the 
nature of Body, I mean, folid, divifible, figurM and moveable 
Extenfion. By the Nature of Solidity, I mean Refiflence, or 
a power of excluding other Bodies out of its place ; which 
Mark fufHciently diftinguiihes it from Diviiibility, or any other 
property belonging to the fame Body, as well as all the fore- 
tnention'd properties diflinguilh a Body from fomething eHe : 
both which vve may therefore properly enough be faid to per- 
ceive or kno'w ; tho* perhaps we may never in like manner knowr 
honu thefe feveral Properties are united together, and come to 
form one Aggregate or Subftance ; nor nvhence this Power or 
Property of Refiftence proceeds, or how it is caus'^d^ which is 
what we underftand by the Modus of each. So that knowing 
or having a clear determinate Idea of a certain Thing or Qua- 
lity, fo as to be able to diftinguifh it from another Thing or 
Quality, and always perceive it to be really thus; is quite dif- 
ferent from knowing how the faid Thing or Quality comes to Be 
thus : How or 'why it is, zxt Modes of Exiftence» and differ plain- 
ly from <what it is, or what Idea we have of it. which denotes 
its Nature or EJfenee. 

Againft this Notion of Analogy, as*apply*d to the fwbole Na^ 
ture of the Attributes of God, fee Fiddess Body ofDinrimty^ B. i . 
Part 2. c. 13. and his PraSlical Difcourfes, Fol. p. 234, &ff. or 
J, Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 95, fsfr. or Chuhl)% TraStSy p. 146, 
i!fc. or, theprefent State of the Republick of Letters for July 1 728. ' 
or, a Vindication of the Divine Attributes, by Dr. Edivards. 
See alfo the Minute Philofopher, V. i. p. 247. 

Some objections having been made to this Remark by an 
eminent Writer IF, I (hall here fet down the Subftance of his 
Arguments, and what I take to be an Anfwer. 

In the iirft place, the learned Author would have it obfefv'd 
that in a comparifon made between the Attributes of God and 
thofe Qualities which we efteem Perfeftions in ourfelves,- it is 
affirmM that they are of the fame Nature or Effence^ aaid ytXpetrf" 
ly the fame and partly different, p. 68. 

Anfwer. Nature or Effence is only that which determines the 
Species of thefe Qualities, or denominates them of this or that 
Sort: this may be- the f;rme, tho' they be different in ailother 
fcnfc of the Word Nature, i. e, as including every thing which 
does or may attend the whole of their ExiftefiCe. Thm Goodntft 
or Benevolence is of the fame kind in God, Angels and Menr» 

visL 
% Cafe of Rcafon, by PF. Law, p. 68, tfc. 
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«k. a DiJ^ofitioH to communicate Hafpinefs^ which I call the 
Nature or Ejhtce of it; but differs as it is attended with P/eafitre 
or Pah } as calm or fajponate^which I call manners of Exifl^nce : 
or as it is more or. leis intgkjey pure or unmtx^d^ which I term 
9miis of Pcrfcftion. 

For affirming things to be the fame in nature which are in 
fome refpeds very dJiferent, y/e have this Author's own Authp- 
lity» p. 149. * As Love is the fame paflion in all Men, yet it 

* miinitdy different; as Hatred is the fame paifion in all Men 

* yet with infinite differences ; fo Reafon is the fame ^uhy ia 

* all Meoy jret with infinite differences. 

adiy. *Tis mrged that all the Attributes inherent in the Diyine 
Nature are mceffary, eternal^ infinite, immutable* independent^ 
&r. all the Qualities in human Nature the diredl contrary, 
therefore they cannot be partly the fame^ but mull be ^wholly 
difereni : as different in their Nature as mutable is from im* 
suitable, &r. Ibid. 

Anfio. Eternity, NeceJ^tj, tfr. don't at all affedl the Na- 
ture of t^efe Attributes or Qualities in our fenfe of the Word 
Nature, k e. do not make em to be Qualities of fuch a /ort, 
any more than if they were in a contrary ilate. Kfio^ledge 
is BO more Knowledge for being etemaf or immutable. Power 
is as much Power, whether it be independent or derived, 
whether it ceafe to morrow^ or lafl for ever ; and fo of the 
reft. 

3dly9 If the Attributes in God and Qualities in Men be alike 
inPeifeSliou, they muft be alike in Eternity, necejfary Exiftence^ 
&r. becanie theie things conftitute the Perfection of the Divine 
Attributes, p. ^9. 

AnpW' This is taking the Word PerfeSlion in a fenfe difFe- . 
rent from that in which >ye underfland it, and in which this 
Author himfelf feemM to ufe it in the lail Page, where he men- 
tions tbofe Perfe3ion^ wbitb are in ourfehes. In this place he 
means the abfolute perfection of any thing in all refpeds : I take 
it only for fome certain Quality, which as fuch is called a Per- 
fedion^ /. e. ^valuable, or the foundation of Happinefs to a 
Being in one lefpeft, tho' not in others. Thus Knowledge, as 
far as it is Knowledge, or can be intided to that Name, is as 
mach, or as really, a perfedlion in Man as in God : the Idea of 
this Quality' as diilinguiOiable from any other Quality is the 
fame in both ; tho' there be a difference as to extent or freedom 
fropi Ignorance, which is the Degree of it ; or as it does, or 
does not confid iq Pcdudlion, or arife frotn Senfatipn, &c. 
which are Modes of its Exiflence. 'Tis therefore properly alike 
in PerfeSlion or in its being a PerfeSlion of a certain kind ; un- 
Jike in Defe3, or in being attended with Imperfedion in Man- 
psx or l)egree« 

F } 4thly. If 
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4th1y. If Power in Man and Power in God are alike in Per- 
feSion bat unlike in DefeSi, ihgr muft be alike in Omnipotence^ 
but unlike in DefeS of Power . Ibid. 

Anfw. Rather they muft be alike as far as they arc fimply 
Power ^ or agree in the general Idea of it; but unlike as far as 
they are Power mix^d with impotence ; or as theExercife of 'cm 
is attended or not attended with Uneafinefs. &c. 

(;thly. What is alike in Perfedion muft be alike in Imper« 
fedion, unlefs a thing may be like another in Strength^ but not 
\ikt \i in tht want of Strength. ^. JO. 

Anfw. May not a thing be like another in having fime 
Strength, tho' not like it in having the fame Strength ? fure it 
is no inconfiftency to fay things are of the iame Nature or Genus^ 
tho' in a different Degree. 

6thly That which differs only in Degree can only differ in a 
certain Degree, hvX finite and infinite^ mutable and immutable 
can't be faid to differ only in a certain Degree. Ibid. 

Anfw, An abfolute or metafhyfical Infinite y which is the 
only one that can be applied in the prefent Cafe, is ii^fitive 
Idea of fome certain Quality in the AbftraSt^ in the bigheft 
Degree, or to which nothing of the fame kind Cdmht added i 
iince then there is a higheji in all fuch Qualities as Goodnefs^ 
Power y &c. (contrary to what we find in mathematical Quan- 
tities) they may be faid to differ in a certain Degree^ fee R. L 
Mutability or Immutability are nothing to thefe Qualities a$ 
fuch. 

ythly. To fay that they differ only iij a Degree or Manner of 
Exiftence fuppofes that Degree or manner ofExifience fignify thd 
fame thing, whereas they are exceedingly different. Ibid. 

Anfw. Or, is here tzkcn disjun^ively, Tho' thefe two amount 
to the fame thing : A different Degree always implies a different 
Jlfj»«^r of Exiftence. 

8thly. The Exiflence of God differs from the Exiflence of 
Man in the Manner of Exiftence, but not in the Degree ofExifi- 
ence. Pr 7 1 . 

Anfw. Exi fence is properly no Attribute, nor is it capable 
of Degrees. 

Qthly. If their manner of Exiftence muft have all that Dif* 
ference there is between finite and infinite, &c. then it can fig- 
nify little whether you fay they are different in their Naturt 
or EffencCy or only different in their Manner of Exiflence. 
Ibid. 

Anfw. Let the Manner in which Divine Knowledge cxifb be 
never fo different from that of human Knowledge, yet fo long 
as it is Knowledge, or agrees in the general Idea with what 
Men call Knowledge, it muft fignify fomething more than if it 
were totally different, of quite another kind, and had no more 
refemblance to it than Knowledge has to Power, as feem^ to be ti^e 
Cafe upon the Analogical Scheme^ 

I lotkly. 
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lothly. Who can tell the Nature md EJence of any thing 
amy farther, than he knows tht Manner of its ExiHence? Ibid. 

Am/w. The Nature or EJfence of any Qualify according 
to us» is only its ahftra^ Idea, or that which determines it to 
be of thi8 or that Sort, which mufl be the fame in what Man- 
mer foever it exifb, or is exhibited in any particular Subject. 
See Note I. 

iithly. But the foregoing DifGn^tion fuppofes a real dif- 
ference between thefe two, and that a thing has not fuch a 
Maumr of Exigence becaufe it is of fuch a Nature , nor is of fuch 
^ Nature becaufe it has fuch a Manner of Exiilence. p. 72. 

Anfw. No more it is, in our Senfe of the Word Nature. 
Knowledge does not come by Senfation or Refledlion in parti- 
cular becaufe it is Knowledge, nor is it therefore Knowledge 
becaufe it comes by Senfation or Reflection. Goodnefs, Power ^ 
' &r. are of the fame general Nature in Men And Angels, tho* 
thcf be more imperfedtly difplayed in the one than in the other ; 
which can arife only from the different Capacities of the Sub,- 
jeds that receive them ; or in other Words, from the different 
manner of their Exigence in thofe Subjedls; which Manner is 
therefore entirely independent on their abihad Nature, nor have 
they any relation to each other. 

izthly. He muft (hew that the Manner of Vnderfianding, 
Will or Fvwer in God and Man is not at all owing to 
the Nature of Underfianding, Will or Power in God or Man. 

P- 73- 

Anpw. The Manner of thefe Qualities may be fuppofed to 

be very diffenent, and yet the Nature of them (in our Senfe of 
that. Word) will continue the fame, which (hews fuificiently 
that the former is not owing to the latter. If Will be defi- 
ned a Power of Preferring or Choofingi is not that the fame 
whatever it prefiers, or however it be moved fo to do ? Whe- 
ther it choofe Good or Evil, whether it be determine by 
Anxiety or the laft Judgment, or nothing at all? If Power be 
an Ability to produce Change, is not that the fame whether it be 
done in Thought or Motion^ whether it be attended with Plea- 
fure or Pain? If TJnderftanding be a Confcioufnefs of fomethingy, 
is not that the fame whatever the manner be in which it is ac- 
quired, exercifed, or exifls ? Is it more or lefs Under/landing 
fer being got by DeduSiion or immediate Intuition, by Eyes or 
Ears, or any other Way ? 

I3thly. The Difficulties charg'd upon the Dodlrine of An- - 
alogjf Sire the fame in the other Account, which fa^v s that the 
Divine Attributes are different in the Manner of their Exift- 
cncc from the Qualities of Men. For if they differ infm/e/y 
and immutahfy in their Manner of Exiflence, are wc not as 
much at a lofs to know what they are, and as unable to imitate 
that which ftainds at an infnite and immutable diflance from us 

F 4 as 
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as if we had faid that it is diiSerent m Nature from oui: 
Qualities? 

Jnfw,' Is it not much moreeafy forme to imitate perfe£l 
or abfolute Goodnefs, when Iknow the nature of Goodnefs 
in general, and Tee it partially exhibited in the World, than 
if J only believ'd ii to be fomething tranfcendently high (as" 
this Author defcribes it *,) and totally different frpn* 2^ny 
kind of Goodniefs which I can form an Idea of, and as remote^ 
ks my Idea of Goodnefs is from any other Idea? If the nature 
of the Qualities be but fixt, the Manners of their Exiilence» 
however diftant, alter not the Cafe, Tho* I don*t fee how 
thofe in the Deity can be properly faid to be infinitely diftant 
from thefe in us if we have any Degree at all of them, and 
if we have not, *tis plain we can know n<)thing at all of 
^em. 

i4thly. Let us fuppofe the Creation of all things out of 
nothing to be an Effeff of Divine Power, and changing thq 
Shape of a Piece of Wood to be an Effect of human Power. I 
afk whiether thefe EfFeds are toto gtnere diflindt and different in 
their Nature ? 

Jnfw, The Effedls are different, the Idea of Caufe or Potv- 
$r arifmg from thefe Effects is the fame. ' I fhould have the 
Idea of Power equally (tho' not of equal Tov/er) frpm feeing a 
Change made iii a 'Piece of Wood, as from the Creation 
of it. 

i5thly. If the nature of Caufes can be at all known by 
their Effeds, is it not reafonable to fuppofe thefe Cau/es muH 
be as different in their Natures as their Effeds are ? p. 75. 
' Jnjhv'. No : They' both agree in the general Idea of Cau/e, 
. which is all that we require to conllitute their Nature; and all 
thefe Arguments arc built only on a differei^ Senfe of that 
Terna, as obfery'd above. 

i6thly. '■ Has any one loft his Reafons for fearing and ador- 
ing the Divine Power becaufe it can only be compared to ha* 
man Power, as infinite may be compared \.o finite? Has he no- 
thing logrdund his Fear upon, becaufe this TPower has fuch a 
realit"^ as nothing can reprefent to him as it is in its own nature ? 
&c. ibid. p. 76, 77. 

Anfw. ' finite and Infinite (wherever thefe Terms can pro- 
perly be applied) fuppofe the fame common Nature^ Kind or 
Sort, and differ only in Extent. If therefore Divine P(ywer\ 
Wifdom and Goodnefs may be fo compared to human Power, 
Wifd6m, and Goodrtefs, they are Qualities of the fame ^^z/«rif 

Kind, or ^ort\ which feems to be giving up the Queftion. -^ 

If they cannot be fo compared! fhould be glad to know in 

what they are alike, or wherein this Analogy \x.V9itt.n thesi 

confifts : Or in fhort, how we fhall at all be the wifer by 

• ' ■ • • • • ' • • • It; 

• P. 66, 67. 
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k. For to believe the fUality of that which nothingcao 
«ve us an Idea oT as it is in its own Nature, will be at 
hft I fisar,' lib inore than believing the reality of we know fiot ' 
what; which can n^ever be a good Ground for any rational 
Devotion. 

f R. 1] By ^e Words, Infinite Degree^ here and above, wo 
«lon*t mean any indefinite Addition^ or encreaiablenefs of thefe 
ievcral Attribute partially confider'd (to which fach terms 
are vulgarly,' tho' not fo properly apply'd) but only an entire 
absolute PerfeSion^ witl^out any kind of failure or deficiency iii 
iheie rerpea;s: Which we have intimated in Note 3. ^ andt 
dfewhere, to be our Notion of Infinity as applyM to any of 
the Divine Attributes. *Thus Infinite Underftanding and 
' Knowledge is nothing elfe but ferfeS Knowledge, that which 
hath no defef^ or mixture of Ignorance in it, or the Know- 
ledge of whatfoever is knowable. Infinite Power is nothing 
elfe but ferfeB Power, that which hath no defedl or mixture 
of Impotency in it : A Power of producing and doine all 
whatfoever is fojfihle^ i. e. whatfoever v^ conceivable ^ and 10 of 
the reft. 

' Now, that we have an Idea or Conception of PerfeSlton 
or a perfeB Beings is evident from the >fotion that we have 
of hnterfeSion^ fo familiar to us : PerfeQion being the RuU 
and Meafiire of ImperfeBion^ and not LnperfeSHon of PerfeBi^ 
on, as zftraight Line is the Rule and Mea/ure of a crooked^ 
and not a crooked of Ziftraight. So that PerfeAion is firft 
eonceimeahle in order of Nature, before ImperfeSion^ as Light 
before Darknefsy a fofiti*ve before the privation or defied. For 
Perfediion is not properly the want of ImperfeAion, but 
Imperfedion of Perfection. 

* Moreover, we perceive fevcral Degrees of PerfedUon in 
the EfiTences of things, and confequently a Scale or Ladder 
of Perfeftions in Nature, one above another, as of living 
and animate things above y?»/^///}, and inanimate^; of rational 
things zbove/enfitive; and that by reafon of that Notion or 
Idea which we firft have of that which is ahfolutely perfeSl^ 
as the Standard by comparing of things with which, and 
meafuring of them, we take notice of their approaching more 
or lefs near thereto. Nor indeed could thefe gradual A/cents 
be infinite, or without End, but they muil come at laft 
to that which is abfoktely perfect, as the top of them all. 
LafUy, we could not perceive Imperfedlion in the moft 
perfoft of thofe things which we ever had Senfe or Expe- 
rience of in our Lives, had we not a "Notion or Idea 
of that which is ahfolutely perfeff, which fecretly com- 
paring the fame with, we perceive it to come fhort 
thereof t- 



* 
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* Wherefore, iince Infiniti is the fame with ah/olutely perfeSi 

* we having a Notion or Idea of the latter» maft needs have 

* of the former. From whence we learn alfo» that though the 
' Word Infinite be in the Form thereof Negative^ yet is the 
' Senfe of it, in thefe things which are really capable of the 
' fame, pofitive, it being all one with abfoluteh^ ptrfe3 : As 

* likewife the Senfe of the Word Finite is negative, it being 

* the fame with ImftrfeS. So that finite is properly the iV>- 
' gation of infinite^ as that which in order of nature is before 
' it, and not Infinite the Negation of Finite, However, in 

* thefe thmgs which are capable of no true Infinity^ becaafe 
' they are ei&ntially finite^ as Number, corporeal Magnitude^ 

* and Time ; Infinity being there a mere imaginary thing, and 

* a non- entity, it can only be conceived by the Negation of /7- 
' nite, as we alfo conceive Nothing by the Negation oi Somethings 

* that is, we can have no pofiti*ue Conception at all thereof. || 

Now, all this is not attempting to make the Attributes of 
God pofiti*ve/y infinite by fuperadding a Negati'ue Idea of Infi^ 
nity to them : (as the Author of the Procedure &c* juftly ur« 
ges againd Mr. Locke, in B. i. c. 3. p. 82. and the fame might 
with equal Juflice be objected to Dr. Clarke, when he applies 
infinite Space and infinite Duration to the Deity, and calls 
one his Immenfity and the other his Eternity.) But it is mak- 
ing them pofiuvely and abfolutely perfeS, by firft proving them 
to have fome real Exiftence in the Divine Nature, and then by 
removing from it all Poflibility of Want, or Deficiency, Mixture, 
or Allay, 2& explained in the lad Remark. 
. [R.m.] By the Word Juftice, as it relates to Punifbment, 
V^e mean the Exercife of a Eight, or doing what a Perfon has 
a Moral Power to do. Mercy implies his receding from that 
Kight, or not exerting that moral Power. When we apply 
thefe Terms to the Deity, we confider his Difpenfations in a 
partial View, <i//». only with Relatfon to the Perfon offend- 
ing, and himfelf the offended ; or as mere Debtor and Credi* 
tor, excluiive of all other fieings, who mav be affefied there- 
by, and whom therefore we (hoald fuppoie to be regarded in 
thefe Difpenfations. In this Senfe thefe two Attributes have a 
diftin£i Meaning, and may both be always fubordinate to 
Goodnefs, but can never be repugnant to each other. Thus, 
where a Creature has forfeited its Right to a Favour» or in* 
cnrred a Penalty, by, the breach of fome Covenant, or the 
Tranfgreffion of fome Law, the Creator, confidered with refpedt 
, to that Being alone, and in thofe Circumdances, has always a 
Right to withdraw the Favour, or to inflid the Penalty ; an4 
will profecute that Right, whenever he finds it neceflary to 
ibme farther End : But yet his Goodnefs may incline him often 
to fufpeiid or remit it, on fome foreign Motive, *i//8s. on ac- 
count 
II Cud-wertb, |>. 649. 
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count of the prefent Relation between the Criminal and other 
Men, in very dijfferent Circumfiances, or in view of a future 
Alteralaon in the Circum^ances of the Criminal himfelf. Now 
as thefe Motives belong to, and are generally known by God 
alone, though they may influence his A^ons towards us,' yet 
th^ don^t at all afiedl his Right over us, and therefore ought 
not to diminiih our Love, Gratitude, ^c. to him in any parti* 
cular Inftance either of Judgment or of Mercy. Whenever we 
fu^r for our Crimes, we have no Reafon to complain of any 
Injury, nor can he, when upon the forementioned Motives he 
forgives us, ever injure himlelf. For Juftice, confidered barely 
a^ a Bight or Moral Power ^ evidently demands nothing, nor can 

Sroperly be faid to oblige one way or other : And therefore the 
eing pofieiTed of it is at liberty either to fufpend or exert it 5 
but he will never ufe this Liberty otherwife than as his Good' 
nefs requires, confequently Jufiict and Merty in fucfa a Being 
can never dafh. 

Whether this Way of conceiving thefe Divine Attributes 
be not attended with lefs Difficulty than the cominoq manner 
of treating them under the Notion of two Infinites diametrh 
talfy opfofite^ mv& be left to the Judgment of the Reader. 

As to the Nature of Difiributive Juftice, or the true Reafbn 
of Rewards and Puntfiments, ice ColUber^z Imfarfial Estfuify^ 
% 1. CI I. prop.i2. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Nature and Divijion of 
Evil, and the Difficulty of tracing its 
Origin. 

By Eril /^ OO D and Evil are oppolites, and arife from 
we under- VjJT the Relation which things have to each other : 
fend what p^j. ^^^^ ^^j.^ ^^ fome things which profit, and 

kcommo- ^^^^ which prejudice one another ; fince fome 
dious, in- things agree, and others difagree ; as we call the 
cimveni- former Good, fo we ftile the latter Evil. Whatever 
f*^ ?J therefore is incommodious or inconvenient to itfelf, or 
loja^^ any thing elfe j whatever becomes trouhlefome^ or 
fruftrates any Appetite implanted by God •, what- 
ever forces any Perfon to do or fufFer what he would 
not, that is Evil. 
Evfla arc H. Now thefe Inconveniences appear to be of 
^thrcc ^j.gg kinds, thofe of ImperfeSion^ Natural^ and 
thofe of ^^^^ o^es. By the Evil of Imperfe£iion I under- 
Impcrfcc- ftand the Abfence of thofe Perfeftions or advan- 
tion^Na- tages which exift elfewhere, or in other Beings : 
tural and gy Natural Evil, Pains and Uneafineffes, Incon- 
veniences and Difappointment of Appetites, arifing 
ThcDifli- from natural Motions : By Morale vicious Elec- 
culty is tions, that is, fuch as are hurtful to ourfelves or 

the Work ^^^' Thefe Evils muft be confidered particularly, 
of a God and we are to Ihew how they may be reconciled 
of the with the Government of an infinitely powerful and 
G^^dn f ^^^^^^^^ Author of Nature. For fince there is 
tndPower. ^^^ ^ Being, *tis alked, as we faid before, whence 

come 
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come Evils ? Whence fo many Incowveniences in 
the Work of a moft good^ moft powerful God ? 
Whence that perpetual War between the very £- 
lementSy between Animals^ between Men ? Whence 
Errors^, JMAferie( and Vices^ the conftant Compani- ' 
ons * of human Life from its Infancy ? Whence 
Good to Evil Men, Evil to the Good ? If we 
behold any thing irregular in the Works of Men, 
if any Machine anfwer not the End it was made 
for, if we find fomething in it repugnant to itfelf or 
others, we attribute that to the Ignorance, Impotence, 
or Malice of the Workman : But lince thefe Qua- 
. lities have no place in God, how come they to have 
place in any thing ? Or, Why does God fufFer his 
Works to be deformed by them ? 

IV. This Queftion has appeared fo intricate and Some that 
difficult, that K>me finding themfelves unequal to wereun- 
the Solution of it, have denyed, cither that ^^^ fo/vVi^i» 
is any God at all, or at leaft, any Author or Go- Difficulty 
vernor of the World: Thus Epicurus^ and his havedc-* 
Adherents : Nor does Lucretius bring any other «y?* ^^ 
Reafon for his denying the Syjlem of the World to ^f^Q^l 
be the Effell of a Deity ^ than that // is fo very faul- others 
ty. * Others judged it to be more agreeable to have fup- 
Reafon to affign a double Caufe of things, than P^|f^,^* 
none at all. Since it is the greateft Abfurdity 
in Nature to admit of Aftions and Eflfefts, with- 
out any Agent and Caufe. Thefe then perceiving 
a Mixture of Good and Evil, and being fully per- 
fuaded that fo many Confiifions and lAConfifteri- 
cies could not proceed fix>m a good Being, fuppof- 
ed a malevolent Principle^ or God, diredtly contra- 
ry to the good one -, and thence derived Corrup- 
tion and Death, Difeafes, Griefs, Miferies, Frauds 
and Villahies ; from the good Being nothing but 
Good : Nor did they imagine that Contrariety 
and Mifchief could h^ve any other Origin than an 
Evil Principle. This Opinion was held by many of 

tl^ 

• B. 2. V.180. 
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the Ancients, by the Mctnicheans^ PauUcians^ anfi 
almoft all the Tribe of ancient Heretics. (15.) 

V. 

NOTES. 

(15.) In order to give fome Light into the Opinions of thefe 
Men concerning the Origin of Evil, I (hall tranfcribe a Para- 
graph from BayU% Didionaryy in the Article Manicbtes^ R6> 
mark D. where he introduces Zoroajfer defending .the two op- 
poiite Principles above mentioned, ' ZoroaJIer^ fays he» would 
' go back to the time of the Chaos, which with regard to his 
two Principles, is a State very like that which Hobbs calls the 
State of Nature, and which.hefuppofes to have preceded the 
Eftablifhment of Societies! In this State of Nature, one Maji 
was a Wolf to another, and every thing belonged to the firfl; 
occupier; none was Mader of amr thing, except he was the 
ilrongeft. To get out of this Confufion, every one agreed to 
quit his Right to the whole, that he might iit acknowledged 
the Proprietor of fome Part ; they entered into ag^^ments, 
and the War ceafed. Thus the two Principles weary of this 
Chaos wherein each confounded and overthrew What the o- 
ther attempted to do, came at laft to an Agreement ; each 
of them yielded fomething, each had a (hare in the Producti- 
on of Man, and the Laws of the Union of the Soul : The 
good Principle obtained thofe which procure to a Man a thou* 
^d Pleafures, and confented to thofe which expofe him to 
a thoufand Pains ; And if he confented that Moral Good 
fllOQld be infinitely lefs in Mankind than Moral Evil, he re- 
paired the Damage in fome other kind of Creatures, wherein 
Vice ihould be much lefs than Virtue. If many Men in this 
Life have more Mifery than Hap^inefs, this is recompenced 
in another State ; what they have not under a human Form, 
they-£nd under another. By means of this .Agreement, the 
Chaos became difembroiled, the Chaos, I fay, a paffive Prin- 
ciple, which was the Field of Battle between thefe two adive 
ones. The Poets % have reprefented this difentangling under 
the Image of a Quarrel ended. You fee what Zoroafier might 
objedl, valuing himiblf upon it that he does not throw any 
imputation upon the good Principle of having with full pur- 
pole produced a Work, which was to be fo wicked and mi- 
ferabfe ; but only, after he had found by Experience that he 
could do no better, nor more efiedually oppoie the horrible. 
Defignsof the Evil Prindple. To reader his Hypothefis tli^ 
lefs ofienfjve he might have denved that there wa^ a long War 
between thettvo Principles, ana lay afideall thofe Fights and 
Prifoners which the ManicbMns fpeak of. The whole mtght 

.. •• 'be 
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V. And there are fome ftill who think this There ar^ 
Difficulty unanfwerable. They confefe, indeed, the J^"^^^^? 

_ Sup- nion that 

NOTES. itisunan* 

• be redaced to the certain Knowledge of the two Principles fwerable, 
' that one could never obtain from the other but fuch and iuch. and that 

' Conditions : an eternal Agreement might have, been made up- the Mani" 

• on this Foot.' cbees of- 

For a farther Explication and Amendment of their Hypo- fcred a 
thefis, and Replies to feveral Arguments urged againi! it, fee better fo- 
the Words Manicheans^ Marchionites^ Paulicians^ Origen and lution, by 
Zoroafter^ in the abovementioned Didlionary. fuppoling 

That there is no Occafion for any Hypothecs of this kind, two Prin- 
will be (hewn in the following Chapters. Let it fuiHce in this ciples. 
Place to pomt out fome of the Abfurdities of the Hypotheiis than the 
itfelf. And firft, it may be obfcrved, that the Suppolition of CathoHcs 
an abfoluU and infinitely E<vit Principle (if thefe Words mean do by 
fiich a Being as is totally oppofite to the good One) is an ex- owning 
prefs ContnididUon. For as this Pn'nciple oppofes and refills only Onct 
the infinitely good One, it alfo muft be independent and i;i. 
finite : It mnft be infinite or abfolute in Knowledge and Power. 
But the notion of a Being infinitely Evil, is of one infinitely 
Imperfed ; its Knowledge and Power therefore muft be infi- 
nitely imperfedl ; /. i, abfolute Ignorance and Impotence» or no 
Knowledge and Power at all. The one of theie Beines then 
is abiblutely perfed, or enjoys all manner of pofitive rerfqc- 
tions, confeauently the other, as it is directly the Reverfe, muil 
be purely the Negation of it, as Darknefs is of Light ; z. e. 
it muft be an infinite DefeSty or mere nothing. Thus this E'vil 
Being muft have fome Knowledge and Ponder ^ in order to make 
any oppofition at all to the Good One : but as he is directly 
oppofite to that Good or Perfect One, Jie cannot have the leail 
Degree of Knowledgey or Popery fince thefe are Perfe£lions : 
therefore, the Suppofition of fuch an Exigence as this implies a/ 
Contradi^ion. 

But fuppofing thefe Men only to mean (what any under- 
IWnding Perfon among them mull mean) by this Evil Principle, 
an ab(blutely malevolent Being of equal Power,' and other na- 
tural Perfedions with thofe of the Good one. • It would be to 

* no porpofe (fays ABp. Tillot/on, J ) to fuppofe two fuch op- 

* pou^ Principles — For admit that a Being infinitely mifchic- 

* vous^ were infinitely cunning, and infinitely powerful, yet it 
^ coold do no Evil, becaufe the oppofite Principle of infinite 

* 0<)odBefs being alfo infinitely wife and powerful, they would 
' tie up one another's Hands : So that upon this Suppofition, 

* the Notion of a Deity would fignify juft nothing, and by 

* virtue of the Eternal Oppofition and Equality of thefe Prin- 

• ciplesy 
^ 2. VoL of Serm. Fol. p. 6go. 
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Suppofition of a double Principle to be abfurd, , 

and dut it may be demonftrated diat there is bat 

one 
NOTES. 

' ciples, they would keep one another at a perpetual Bay, and 

* being an equal Match for one another, inftead of being two 
' Deities, they would be two Idols, able to do neither Good nor 

* Evil.* 

I (hall only produce one Argument more as to Moral Evil^ 
out of Simplicius*^ Comment on EpiSietus^ which, Iby the Con^ 
feflion of BajU himielf, ftrikes home the Dodrine of Two 
Principles, though it be coniidered with the greateli Simplicity. 

He fays, || * // entirehi defiroys the Liberty of our Souls and 
' necejjitates them to Si», and cwfequently implies a ContradiSHan. 

* For, fince the Principle tfEvil is eternal and incorruptible, and ' 

* fo patent that God himfelf cannot conquer him, it follofuis that 
' the Soul of Man cannot refift the Impulfe ivith nvhich he moves 

* it to Sin. But if a Man be invincibly driven to it^ he com* 

* mits no Murder or Adultery, kc. by his own Fault, but by a 

* fuperior external Fault, eaid in that cafe he is neither guilty 

* nor punijhable* Therefore there is no fucb thing as Sin, and con^ 

* fequently this Hypothefis deftroys itfelfi fince ^ there be a Prin-^ 

* ciple of Evil, there is no longer any Evil in the World, But 

* if there be no Evil in the World y it is clear there is no Prin^ 

* cipU of Evili vuhence vue may infer, that thofe vuho fuppofi 

* fuch a Principle^ defiroy, by neceffary Confequence, both Evil and 
Uhe Principle of it: 

More of this may be feen in Bayle^s Explanation concerning 
the Manic bees at the End of his Dictionary, p- 66, ^c. See alfo^ 
Curdons Boyle's LeSuresj Serm. 5. or Stilling fee fs Orig. Sa^ 
€ra, B. 3..C.3. 5 10, 12. or Sherlock on Judgment, id Ed. pag. 
173. 

Neither does Bayle^z amendment of this Hypothefis free xi 
from the Difficulty. He fuppofes the two Principles to be fen- 
fible of the above mentioned Confequence arifing fi'om their 
. Equality of Power, and therefore willine to compound the Mat- 
ter, by allowing an equal Mixture of Good and Evil in the 
intended Creation. But if the Quantity of Good and Evil in the 
Creation beexadtly equal, neither of the Principles has attain* 
ed or could expert to attain the End for which it w^s fuppofed 
to ad. The Good Principle deiigned to produce fome abfolutef 
Good, the Evil One fome abfolutc Evil ; but to produce anf 
equal Mixture of both, would be in efie£t producing neither : 
One would juft counterballance and dcilrby the other » and all 
X fuch Adion would be the very fame as doing ifothing at all : 

And that fuch an exad Equality of Good and Evil mufl be the 
Refult of an agreement between them is plain-: For as they are 

\ p. 152. Ed. Lond. 1670. 
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one Axidior of all things, abfolutdy perfedt and 
good ; yet diere is evil in things, this diey fee and 
fcd : But whence, or how it comes, they are en- 
tirely ignorant; nor can human Reafon (if we believe 
diem ) in any meafure difcover. Hence they takd 
Occafion to lament our Unhappinefs, and eotnplairi 
of the hard Fate attending Truth, as often as a 
Solution of this Difficulty is attempted unfucceff- 
fully. The Manicheans folve the Phenomena of 
things a hundred times better (as thefe Men think) 
with their moft abfurd Hypothefis of two Princi- 
ciples, than the Cadiolics do with their moft true 
Do£bine of one perfeft, abfolutely powerfiil and 
beneficent Author of Nature. For the Manicheans 
luit God of all manner of Blame as he was corn- 
led by the contrary Principle to liiffer Sin and 
fery in his Work, which in the mean while he 
oppofes with all his Power* But according to the 
Catholics, as their Adverfaries objeft, he permits 
thefe voluntarily, nay is the Caufe and Author of 
them. For if, as thefe Men argue, there be but 
cine Author of all things. Evils alfo fhould be re- 
ferred to him as their Original ; but it can neither 
be 5 explained nor conceived how infinite Goodnefi 
c^n become the Origin of Evil. If God could not 
hinder it, where is his Power ? If he could, and 
would not, where is his Goodnefs ? If you fay that 
Evil neceflarily adheres to fome particular Natures ) 
fince God was the Author of them all, it would 
have been better to have omitted thofe with the 

con- 
NOTES. 

by Saf^fitioh ^fe6lly equal in Ikclinatibri, as well as Powert 
lokiiher of them could poflibly concede, and let its oppofite 
prevail : The Creation therefore cannot be owing to fuch a 
Compoiitidd. 

' Bnt the beft Confutation of this Scheme may be £>und in 
the Chapter before us; where our Author (hews that it does 
Dot at all anfwer the end for which it was iiStrodu<:ed. This 
completes the abfurdity of it. 

G {i6.) 
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csontomitant Evils, tiian to have debaicd lis Work-^ 
manfhip widi an allay of thefe Evils. (i6.) 

VI. It is well known, that this Difficulty has 
exercifed both the ancient Philofophers and Fathers 
of the Church: (17.) And there are fome who 
deny that it is yet anfwered ; nay, who undertake 
to refute all the Solutions hitherto offered ; nor do 
I promife a complete one in every Refped, though 

NOTES. 
(i6.') Since this Obje6lion contains all that can be faid up- 
on £vil in general ; and it appears to me abfolutely necefiary 
for every Man to do Jdftice to Objedions, who expeds that 
others (hould receive any Satisfadion from his Anfwers, I fhall 
infert it, as it is propofed in its full Force by Qtdnvorth, || 

* The fappofed Deity and Maker of the World» was either 
' willing to abolifh all Evib, but not able ; or was able and 

* not willing : Or, thirdly, he was neither willing nor able : Or 
' lailly» he was both able and willing. This latter is the on-' 

* ly thing that aniwers fully to the Notion of a Qod. Now, 
' that the fuppofed Creator of all things was not thus both able 

* and willing to aboliih all Evils, is plain, becaufe tiien there 

* would have been no Evils at all left. Wherefore, iince there 

* is fuch a Deluge of Evils overflowing all, it muft neede be that 
' either he was willing and not able to remove them, and then 

* he was impotent ; or el(e he was able and not willing, and 

* then he was envious; or laftlyf be was neither aUe nor willing» 

* and then he was both itnpotettt and ennj'unis^ 

Almoft the (ame occurs in Ladantius%^ and k cited, and 
fufficiently refuted by our Author in C. c. ^5. Suh/e^. the lafl : 
See alio Prudentius in Hamartigeniay v. 640, & r. 

The Sabftance of all Bayle\ Obje£Uons niay be feen in a late 
Book called Free Tbouihts on Reiipon^ &c. C.5. p. 104, (^fr. 
The Anfwers to them follow in their proper Places. 

(17.) Any one that wants to be acquainted with the Anti- 
quity of this Difpute, or the Perfons engaged in it, or the way 
of managing it made ufe of by the Fathers^ may confult the Be- 
ginning of Dr. darkens Enqutfy into ^e Caufe and Origin of 
Evil ; and Bc^le\ Didionary, in the Articles Manieheans, Re* 
mark B. Marcionttes,^ Remark F. and Fa. Paulicians, Remarks 
K, and Kdk, and Zoroafter^ Remark E, Or Cudworii, from p. 
213, to 224. or Stillingjleet^i Origines Sacra^ B. 3. C. J. S 8,9, 
1 1, 12, &fr. or Fabric. BiUiotb, Gr^c, v. 5. p. 2^7. or h» De* 
le^usJrgumentorum,^c.Q,i^* ' 

H Trt^ Imeil. Syfl, p. 78, 79. 

X Di Ira Deif C.13. p. 435. Edit. Caflt 
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I hope tt> Ihew in the following Part of this Treatifi 
that it ia not whdly unanfwerable. 

y n« It is manifefi that though Good be mixed There is 
with Evil in this life, yet there is much more ^°^. 
Good than Evil in Nature, and every Animal pro- thanEvl 
vides for its Prefervation by Inftindt or Realbn^ in the 
whkh it would never do, if it did not think or V^orid. 
feel itis Ufe, with all the Evils annexed, to be much 
preferable to Non-exiftence. This is a Proof of 
the Wifiiom, Goodnefs, and Power of God, who 
could thus temper a World infefled with io many 
Miieries, that nothing fhould continue in it which 
was not in feme Meailire pkafed with its Exiftence 
and which would not endeavour by all poffible 
Meaiis 130 preferve it. * 

VIIL Neither does the &ippofidon of an Evil "Tis no 
Frinqpie help any thing towards» the Solution of '^^^ '"^" 
this Difficulty, For the Aflerters of two Principles ^o^nfinite 
maintain that the great and good God tolerates Goodnefs 
Evil purely becaufe he is forced to it by the Evil to have 
One, and that either from an Agreement between ^^^^ 
thexnfelves, or a perpetual Struck and Conteft thhigs 
with each other. For fince the beneficent Author which he 
of Nature was hindered by the Evil Principle from' ^^ would 

{)roducing all the Good he was willing to produce, nJp^by 
le either made an Agreement with it to produce as another, 
much as he was allowed, but with a Mixture of than fsch 
Evil, according to the Agreement : or elfc thfot is *^ ^®"*^ 
a Mixture of Good and Evil proportionable tb the ^^^^ 
Power whidi prevails in eitjier of them. Hence they fdvcs* 
think the gcx>d God excuiable, who conferred gs The Sup- 
many Bleifings on tfie World as his Adverfary P<>fition of 
pmnitted, and would have tolerated no manner p^^^^ 
of Evil, unlefs compelled to it by the adverfe j, there- ' 
Power. So that he muft either create no Good at fore of nb 
afl, or fiiflfer an Alky of Evil. , ^^^ 

All ^ich very great Abfurditics have tWs fer- ^^J^^j^. 
ther Inconvenience^ that they do not anfwer the tion of 

G 2 • very this Diffi*^ 
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very End for which they were invented. For he is 
no lefs culpable who created any thing which he 
knew would be rendered miferable by another, than 
if he had made that which he forefaw would 
bring Mifery upon itfelf If therefore God might, 
confidently with Goodnefs, create Things which he 
knew the Evil Principle could and would corrupt, 
as the Manicheans aflerted; then he might, con- 
fiftently with the fame Goodnefs, have created 
Things that would corrupt themfelves, or were to 
perifh in a Traft of Time. If then, according to 
the Defenders of this Hypothefis, God ought to 
have omitted, or not created tliofe Beings, in whofe 
Natures Evil or Contrariety Is inherent, he ought 
alfo to have omitted thofe, whofe Natures he fore- 
faw the Evil Principle would corrupt. And if there 
was lb much Good in thefe, as made him think it 
better to create them, though they were to be cor- 
rupted fome time or other by the oppofite Princi- 
ple, he might alio judge it preferable to produce 
the fame, though thev were at length to perilh by 
their own inherent Evils. Nor will God be forced 
to tolerate Evil in his Works more according to the 
Manicheans^ than the Catholics. For as he might 
have not made thofe Beings which have Evils ne- , 
ceffarily adhering to them, lb he might alfo have not 
made thofe which he foreknew the contrary Princi- 
ple would corrupt. After the fame manner in both 
Cafes he would have prevented Evil, and fince he 
could, why did he not ? The Suppolition of two 
Principles conduces nothing at all therefore to the 
Solution of this Difficulty. (B.) 

IX. 

NOTES. 
(B.) To this it has been objeded, Frrft, that the Recrimi- 
* nation is not juft becaufe there is a great Difference between a 

Caufe that doth not prevent an Evil which he could not pre- 
vent, and another that foifers one which he cotild hate prevcnt- 
*^. ed; that it is agreed aaiongfl all orthodox Chriftians tnat Ood 

could have prevented the Fall of Jdam^ and therefore the 

Jffiame 
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IX. But if we can point out a Method of re- ^^it can 
cODciliog thefe Things with the Government of ^ ^^^ 

^^ no con- 
NOTES, tradiain- 

Blame of it lies on him; Whereas according to the Syflem of £nite 
two Principles he could not hinder it, and therefore is excufed Power and 
this way, bat not the other. Goodneis 

Bat I anfwer, it is plain that the Objedlor does not under- to permit 
* fiand the Force of the Argument. For according to it, God Evil, or 
toold have prevented this Evil. He forefaw the ill Principle that thefe 
would corrupt Mankind, and he. was under no Neceflity to necelTarily 
make fuch a Creature as Man, and thereby to gratify his iine- arife from 
my, who, he faw, would make him miferable. He could the exer- 
therefbre have prevented this Evil by not creating Man, and cife of 
is full as blameable for making him that he forelkw the ill Prifi- them,then 
ciple would involve in Sin and Mifery, as if thofe had befallen may the 
Man by his own ill ufe of his Fne 'will, . Difficulty 

Bat'zdly. Who are thofe Orthodox that agree God could beanfwer« 
have prevented the Fall of Man ? Thofe that I am acquainted ed. 
with reprefent the Matter otherwife. They fay that confi- 
dering the Nature of Man and the Station he held in the 
World, and the Inconveniencies that muft have happened to 
tiie whole Syftem of fiet Beings, by hindering Adam from the 
Ufe of his free Will, his fall could not have been prevented 
without more hurt than good to the whole Creation. There 
was no Neceffity on him to fin, but there was a Neceffity on 
God to permit him the Ufe of his free Will in that Cafe, and 
the Confequence of that being his Sin, God was under a Ne- 
ceffity Aotwithilanding his infinite Power, Wifdom, and Good- 
nefs to permit his Fall. He could have prevented it 'tis true 
by taking away Free Will from Man, that is by not mak- 
ing fuch a Creature as Man, according to the Catholics ; and 
' lie could have prevented it the fame way according to the 
Manichees ; for according to them he was under no Neceffity to 
make inch a Creature ; and 'tis as hard for one to give an Ac- 
count why he did make him when he knew he would fall, as 
for the other ; fo ^r as I fee, the Difficulty is equal on both 
Suppofitions, and both mud have recoarfe to the fame Anfwer; 
*vix. that the Wifdom of God judged it better to have Man 
with his Sin, than the World (hould want fuch a Creature. 

But 3dly. ' Tis objefted that the Manichees have in reality 
three Principles, two adive, a good and a bad one, and a third 
paffive or indififerent, that is Matter : || Though they vouch- 
fafed the Name of Principles only to the adlive. That this in- 
dif&rent Principle was the Prey of the firfl Occupier, and the 
Evil one feized it as foon as the Good, and would not fufier 
him to make good out of it, without a mixture of Evil. 

G 3 But ' 

fl This Bajle calls Chaos. Sec N.15. 
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an abiblutdy per^ Agent, and make them not 
only coniiftent wi^ infinite Wifdom, Goodnefi 
and Power, but neceflarily refulting from them 
(fo that thefe would not be Infinite, if thofe did 
not or could not poflibly exift) then we may be 
fuppqied to have at laft difcovered the true Ori- 
of Evils, and anfwered all the Difficulties and 
^edions that are broi^ht upon this Head, a- 
gainft the Goodnefe, Wildom, Pbwer, and Unity 
of God. Let us try therefore what can be done in 
each kind of Evil •, and firft» concerning the Evil 
6f ImperfeRim, ^ 

NOTES. 

But this is nothing to the Purpofe i for it fuppoies a demoi- 
Arable Falihoody that Matter is felf-exifteot, whereas there is 
aothinfl; plainer than that Matter has a Caofe I ; and to boild 
HypothdTes on manifeft FaKhoods is unworthy a Philofopber. 

adlv. Even in this way the good I'rinciple might have pre- 
Tentea Evil i for he mkht have Jet the evil Principle aloo^ with 
his Matter^ and then he could never have made any thing of 
it; for his Produ&ions muft aU have been abfolutelv evil, and 
whatever is fo mufi immediately deftroy itfelf, or rather in truth 
nothing could have been produced by fach a Being. ^ 

All his works muft have contained in them aO imaginable 
Evil and Kepugiumcy ; all the Parts of them muft have been 
incongruous and inconfiftent, and confequently have deftroyed 
tbemielves and one another. Nay, fuch a Being could have 
properly no P^ver at all ; for if he produced any thmg which 
was coniiftent. it would be fb far ^od, and fo good wouM pro- 
ceed from a Principle abfolutelv £vil, which is no lefs a Con- 
tradidion than that Evil flioula be produced by one abfolutely 
Good : Which if it be allowed, there*s no farther Qccafion to 
enquire after the Origin of Evil at all. For that may proceed 
from an infinitely good Being, as well as good can from one 
infinitely evil. From hence it is evident that the bringing in of 
two Principles does not in the leaft account for the Origin of 
Evil. 

II See Remark d« 
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CHAP. in. 
Of the Evil of DefeSi. 

AS for the Evil ^i ImptrfeSion^ it is to be cx)n- Thmgs 
fideied^ that before the Worid was created ^^ ^ "o 
God eari^wi alone, and nothing befide him. All ^^«^^^^« 
things therefore art out of nothing and whatfocver God Sea- 
odfts, has its Exiftence from God ; neither can fed. 
diat ExUknce be different either in Kind or Degree 
iirom what he gave.^ 

n. Secx)t^y, God, though he be omnipotent, Allcret- 
cannot m^ke anv created Being abfolutely perfeSl^ ted things 
for iribatevtr is abfolutsely perfeft, muft neceflarily ^*^^."^?^*' 
be felf exiftent. But it is included in the very No- pg")^^' 
tion of a Creature, as fuch, not to exift of itfelf, fince thc^ 
but from God. An abfolutdy perfedt Creature, do not 
therefore implies a Contradiftion. For it would be ^ ^^ 
of itfelf and not of itfelf at the fame time. (i8.) J^|^^" 
Abfdute Perfeftion is therefore peculiar to God, and 
.if he ihould communicate his own peculiar Perfect 

tion 
NOTE«. 

(18.) A fitfeff Creatwe Is a Contradifiion in terms. For if 
fit be ftrftS it is indefendint ; and if it be independent it is no 
Creature, Again ; to fiippofe a created Beine infinite in an/ 
refped is to (uppofe it equal to its Creator in that i^ipedt ; and 
if it be equal in one remed^, it mufl be fo in all ; fince an infi- 
nite Property cannot inhere in any finite Subje^i for then the 
Attribute would be more perfe<5t than its Subjed, all which it 
abfiird. Granting therefore this one Frinciple, which cannot be 
denved, {pix, that an £ffe£t muft be inferior to its Caufe] it 
will appear that the Evil of Imperfb^ion, fuppofing a Creation» 
is neceuary and unavoidable ; and confequently, all other Evils 
which necefifarily ari(e from that, are unavoidable alio. What 
our Author has advanced upon the following Head (eems per- 
(cdly copelufiv^. 

G^ . (C.) 

* See Scott in Note 32. 
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tion to another, (C.) that other would be God. 
The Evil of ImperfeSion muft therefore be tole- 
rated 
NOTES. 

(C.) This Pofition feems very agreeable to the Catholic Faith, 
which teaches that the Father did communicate his Nature 
and his Perfections to the Sont and with him to (he Holj^ Ghoft : 
Each of them therefore is vei^ God under a different Subfiftence. 
The Divine Nature which is inherent in them may be con- 
ceived to be of itfelfy but the Modus of Exigence cannot. Now 
the Church looks upon the Nature thus fubfifting as a Perfin» 
Not that it 18 a Perfon in the fame manner as the human Na- 
ture fub(i|Hng by itfelf, but by Reafon of a certain Similitude 
and Analogy which they have between them. Since Divine 
Matters are not Obje^ of the Senfes» they cannot be known 
by Marks imprefled upon us by Senfation; they are therefore 
conceived by Similitudet Relation, Proportion, or Connedioa 
with fenfible things: The Paflions^ Afiedtions, Intelled, and 
Will, are the Principles of ouf Adions, and therefore we attri- 
bute thefe to God. For if we were to do thofe things which 
God performs, thefe would be the Principles and Caufes of 
them : We attribute therefore to God fomething analogous or 
equivalent jtp thefe, but we know that it is as diftant as finite 
is from infinite. Nay, 'tis demonftrable that neither Will, nor 
Love, nor Anger, nor Juftice, nor Mercy, are in God after 
the fame manner, as they exift in and are conceived by us.* 
Bat we mod make ufe of thefe Words becaufe we have no bet* 
ter, and thev fufiiciently anfwer the End for which God would 
have us to know him. Now after the fame manner we point 
out the Diftindlion declared in Scripture between the Father ^ 
Son and Holy Ghofi^ by the Word Perjon^ becaufe wp have no- 
thing nearer to compare them by ; and the Reprefentation un- 
der this Analogy (hews us very well what we may hope for from . 
each of them, and what Worfliip we ought to pay them. T^ho• 
iat the fame time we are certain that theie differ no lefs from 
human Perfons, than ^he Divine Intelled does from human, 
or the Principles of Divii^e Adlions from human PafTions ; for 
inilance, Anger, Hatred, and the like. *Tis Aranee therefore 
that Men who would be efteemed learned, (hould difpute a* 
gainft ^ Pluralitjr of Perfons in the Deity after tjie very fame 
Way of Reafoning with which Cotta in Cicero argues againft 
the Intelligence, Prudence, and Juftice of God,-|- namely, be- 
caufe they cannot be in God after the fam^ manner as we con- 
ceive 

• See Wollaftony p.115,1 16. and Epifcopius Inft.T}icol. L. 4. 
C. 22. p 310. or our Author's Sermon on Predeftination, fffr. 

f ^alem autem Deum, &c. Cic. dc Nat. Deor. § 15. Ed. Lohd. 
See our Author s Serm, 5 37. 
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rated in Creatures, notwithftanding the Divine 

Omnipotence and Gcxxlneis: For Contradictions 

are 
NOTES. 

ceive them to be in Men ; forgetting, in the mean time, that 
thefe are attributed to God by a kind of Anabgy and Accom- 
modation to our Capacity, and rather from the Refemblance 
of things done by God, to thofe done by us, than of the Prin- 
dpies Tiom which they proceed. But the Scriptures and the 
Church have fufiiciently forewarned us to beware of their er- 
roneous Way of Reafoning. For when God is defcribed under 
thefe Figures, Similitudes, and Analogies, led we ihould take 
Images of things for the things themfelves, and fo fall into ab- 
furd Reafonings about them, the fame things are denyed of 
God in one Senie, that are affirmed of him in another. Thus 
God is often faid to repent ; and in another Place *cis denied 
that he repents as a Man. Thus Lieht is afcribed to God, as 
his Habitation ; and elfe where, thick Darknefs. He is often 
iaid to be feen, and yet is called inviiible. The Father is God 
and Lord, and alfo the Son and the Holy Ghoft ; and yet it 
28 faid there is but one God and Lord. All which and more of 
the fame kind, we muil believe to be thus expreifed for no other 
Reafon but to hinder us from imagining them to be afcribed 
to God in the fame manner as they are in us, || but Smatterers 
in Learning rejedt and ridicule thefe Forms of Speech as Enig- 
mas, being ignorant of both the Sacred and Ecdefiaftical Dia- 
led, which they refnfe to learn, though we muil make ufe of 
it in Divine Matters, or elfe entirely refrain from all reafon- 
ing about them. For fince they are known no otherwife than 
by Similitude and Analogy, they cannot be defcribed other- 
wife, as any one will find who tries. But it is no wonder if thefe 
Men, while they take iimilies for the things themfelves, fhould 
eafily imagine that they difcover abfurdities in them. If they 
do this on purpofe, cunningly, and with an ill Intent, they are 
Villains ; but if through Ignorance or Error, they deferve pity, 
if they did not fwellwith a proud Conceit of Science, and 
iexalt them(elves above the Vulgar ; who yet are much wifer 
thad thefe Philofophers. For they fear the Anger of God, love 
his Goodnefs» embrace his Mercy, adore his Judice, and give 
Glory ^o the Father, Son, and Holy Ghofl, and yet believe in 
and worfhip one God, moft perfedl, and free from Pailions. 
"Whereas the Smatterers in Science have got nothing to place 
p the Room of thefe, which they themfelves, much lefs the 

Vulgar 




fbe forementioned Sermo», 5 23> 37. 

..... 
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are Objcfts of no Power. God might indeed have 

refrained from creating, and continued alone, felf- 

fofficient, and perfed: to all Eternity, but his in* 

finite Goodnefs would by no Means allow it \ this 

obliged him to produce external things^ which 

things, fince they could not pofllbly be perfect, 

the Divine Goodnefs preferred imperfed ones to 

none 
NOTES. 

Vulgar, can underfland; or wkich can equally excite tlie Af> 
fe£Uon8 of the Mind, or promote Piety. (D.) 

(D.) It has been objected againft the foregoing Paragraph 
and Note, that the Author by his Principles neceilarily intro* 
duces Imperfedion into the Godhead. For he owns whateiFtr 
as not of icfeif is imperfed, but the Suhfiilences of the Son and 
Holy Ghoft, that is their Ptrfinalitusn as he confefles, are not 
firom thenvielves, and therefore muft be imperfeft. To this I 
mnfwer, that we may confider the Attributes of God, and like* 
wife the Ferfonalitits in the Divine Nature, either abftra^y, 
i. #. as didinguiihed in our Minds from the Nature ; or as the/ 
are identified with it. If we confider them abflradty it is true 
they are not from themfelves, but from the Nature : So the Wit- 
Am and Fo^ir of God are not from themfelves but from the 
Divine Nature which neceflarily includes Wifdom and Power : 
And fo the Pirfonality of the Son and Holy Ghofl are not from 
themietves, but from the Divine Nature which necelTarilv in- 
cludes the Father's begetting his Son, ^nd the Holy Ghoft^s 
proceeding from both. But if we confider thefe as ni r# the 
iame with the Nature» then they are from themfelves ; the 
£ime Nature is in the^ Father, Son and Holy Ghoft» and the 
three Perfonalities necefTarily ariie out of that Nature, and 
therefore may be bXdi to be necefiary and from themfelves. I 
do confefs the Perfbnality of the Son is from the Father and 
that of the Holy Ghoft from the Father and Son } but this is 
flill by the Neceflity arifing from the Nature. The Father be* 
gets the Son, not out of Choice, but NeceiEty of Nature i and 
that Nature is in the Son, and therefore his Sabfifknce and 
Perfonality is from his own Nature, that is from himfelf, and 
he is at;To8<0«. The Perfbnality of the Son is indeed from the 
Father, but that doth not hinder it to be from the Nature in 
the 1^ refort ; and neceiTaril]^ too^ thoush medianu Ferfina 
Patrit. When therefore it is faid that the Divine Nature which 
|8 inherent in them may be faid to be of itfelf, but not the Afo- 
dm fuhfifttndi^ it is not meant that the Modus fubfifiendi doth not 
proceed from the Nature which is in the Son and Holy Ghoft, 
and fo is in thac Senfe ex/e^ but that it is not iinmediately from 
jt, but fnetUante Patris Suhfiflentia. 
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none at all. Imperfefiion then arofe from die In- 
finity of IXvine Goodnefs. Had not God been 
infinitely Good, perhaps he might not have per- 
mitted imperfe^ Beings ; but have been content in 
liimjfelf, and created nothing at an. 

m. Tidrdfy^ There are infinite D^rees of Per- "ris to be 
fcaion between a Being abfolutely pe^eS and No- ff^ "Jhi 
tbh^: Of which, if &ciftence be conceived as the Divine 
Fir^ every thing will be fo many Degrees diftant Pleafure 
fit>m Nothing, as there are PerfeStions to be found what Dc- 
in it joyn'd with Exiftence. In this Scale dien God f^,^?^ 
will be the ?Vp, and Nothing the Bottom-^ and how cvgjy 
much farther any thing is ^ant fix)m nothing, it thing mail 
as fo much the more perfedt, and approaches nearer havt^fmcc 
CD God. How much any thing can rcfemble God ^ JJJ^f 
in Perfc6lion, or how ncaxiy approach to him (E.) farily at* 
we know not i but we are certain that there is always an infinite 
an infinite Diftancc between them. It muft have diftanc» 
bcNi determined therefore by the WiU of God, S^^^ 
where he would Hop, fince there is nodiing but his Pcrfcaion: 
own "Will to bound his Power. Now it is to be 
believed that the pref^n: Syftem of the World 
was the very beft that could be, with regard 

to 
NOTES. 

(E. ) Snppofing the World to be infinite» there would be, 
.i$ &r as appears tons» infinite Orders of Creatures defcending 
«adoall^ from God to Nothing: But fince neicbcr our Uz- 
deiftaiiding can comj^ivhend» nor does the Nature of Quantity 
'Sad Motion feem to admit of Infinity or Eternity; *tis better 
to refer the Matter to the Divine WilL For if any Infinity in 
Creatures be impoffible» 'tis the fame thing wherever we ftop : 
Since all Finites are equally diftant from Infinite. If therefore 
God had created twice, or a thoufand dioufiind times as great, 
pud as many Beii^s, and a thoufand thoufand Ages fooner than 
ht bas, the iame Objedions might be made. Why not before? 
Why not more? The World &erefore muft either have been 
created infinite and from Etemity» which the very Nature of 
the thiAg feens not to allow, or it is all one when and how 
gmat it might be, and not determinable by any thing hefides 
the Divine Pleafure. See Chao. i;. }. i Subf. 4. and /. Ckrii 
.fin Nat. Evil p. 90. 93, 280, csr% 
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to the Mind of God in framing it. (19.) It 
might have been better perhaps in fome Particulars, 

but 

NOTES. 

(19) In order to confirm this belief, and come to a right 
Knowledge of the whole Qaeflion before us, it is neceflarjr 
to enquire a little into the meaning of thefe Words ; to con- 
sider (with reverence) what this Mind of God might be m 
framing the World, and what was the moft proper Method of 
anfwering it. Now it appeared from the ConcluHon of the firfl 
Chapter and Note 1 3. that the fole Defign of Almighty God 
in creating the Univerfe, was to impart Felicity to other Be- 
ings : and in the beginning of this Chapter it was proved that 
any Happincfs thus communicated could not be infinite. His 
Defign then is completely anfwer'd, if the greateft Degree qf 
Happinefs be imparted of which created Icings are capable, 
confident with one another; or when the utmoil poflible Good 
35 produced in the Univerfe collediively. This alfo fhews us 
what we are to underhand by the fu£fy beft Syfiem^ vfe. one that 
is fitted for, and produAiveof thegreateftabfolute^^^^ra/C^o/.* 
The Manner of effecting which comes next under confiderati- 
cn. A^ to this» it is^ queried in the firil place whether all A* 
nimals ought to have been created equally perfed; or feveral 
in different Ranks and Degrees of Perfedion ; and fecondly, 
whether God may be fuppoied to have placed any Order of Be- 
ings in fuch a fixM unalterable condition as not to admit of ad- 
vancement: to have made any Creatures as perfed at firfl as 
the Nature of a created Being is capable of. The former of 
thefe doubts is fully difcufsM in this and the following Chap- 
ter» §.2. The latter feemsnot fo eafy to be determine. They 
who hold the affirmative argue from our notion 6f infinite or 
uhfobtte Goodnefsy which mufl excite the Deity always to com- 
snunicate all manner of Happinefs in the very highefi: Degree» 
for the fame reafon that it prompts him to communicate it ever 
in any degree. But this» fay they, he has not done, except he 
at firft endow'd fome Creatures with all the Perfedlion a Crear 

. ture could poifibly receive, and gave to every fubordinate Clafs 
of Beings*, the wtmo^ Happinefi their feveral Natures were 
capable of. Neither can this Opinion be comfuted from Holy 
Scripture, which declares that God made innumerableglorioas 
Orders of Cherubim and Seraphim^ all far above our Q>mpre- 
henfion, and fome, for any thing that we know» in the very 
next Step to the Top of the great Scale of Beings^ and only Se^ 
<ond to the Almightv. Thofe that hold the contrary Opinion 
diflinguifh between Happinefs and Perfedlion, and think that 
thefe do not either neceilarily imply, or infeparably attend each 
other. They . deny therefore the confequence of the former 

>^ '. Argument» 

• * Cmirnin^ thefe ClafiTes^ fee Notes 22, anJzj^. 
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but not without fome new, and probably greater in- 

tonvenicndes, which muft have Ipoiled the Beauty 

either of the whole, or of fome chief Part. 

\Sf. Fourthly^ 
NOTES. 

Argamenty and aflign this Reafon for it, 'viz.. becau(e a being 
piodiKCed in the bighefl degree of natural Perfection which a 
Cieatiiie is capable of and ftill continuing in they2i/»^, will not 
xeoeive as much Happinefs in the main, as others that were 
placed in a much inferior State at the firft. This, tho* it may 
appear fomething like a Paradox, yet upon farther confiderati- 
on will perhaps be judg'd not improbable. Thus, for a Crea- 
tnte conicious of no deficiency of any thing necefTary to its 
well* being, to meet with a perpetual acceilion of new, un* 
known Pleafure, to refled with comfort on its pad Condition, 
and compare it with the prefent, to enjoy a contfaiued Series 
of Ireih SatisfadUon and Delight, and be always approaching 
nearer and nearer to Perfedion, this rouft certainly adrance the 
Snm of its Haffinefs^ even above that of others, whofe conditi- 
on is fnppofed to have begun and to continue in that degree of 
perfe£Uon where this will end (if there could be any end in 
citber) and which never knew defed, variety, orincreafe. A 
finite Being fix*d in the fame State, however excellent, muft 
according to all our Conceptions (if we be allow'd to judge 
from our prefent Faculties, and we can judge from nothing elle) 
contra£l a kind of Indolence or hfenJUnUty (/. e. cannot always be 
equally afiedled by an equal cfegree of Good in the Objedl) 
which Inienfibility nothing but alteration and variety can cuce* 
It does not therefore feem probable that God has a£lually fix- 
ed any created Beings whatfoever in the very higheft degree of 
Perfedion next to himfelf. Nay, it is impoffible to conceive 
aiqr iiich higheft Degree, and the Supposition is abfurd, iince 
that which admits of a continual addibility, can have no 
bighefi. Since then the Creation cannot be infinite ; and fi- 
mtes, how much foever amplified, can never reach Infinity or 
abfolate Perfedion *, we can fet no manner of bounds to the 
creating Power of God : But muft refer all to his Infinite Wif- 
dbm and Goodneis: Which Attributes we know can never 
be cxhanfled, nor will, we believe, produce any Bcines-jn fuch 
a State as (hall not leave room enough for them to be ftill grow- 
ing in Felicity, and for ever acquirmg new Happinefs, toge- 
ther with new Perfe£Uon. 

This notion of a growing Happinefs, is embraced by moft 
Divines, and affords the ftrongeft Motive for endeavouring to 
improve and excell in every Chriftian Grace. *Tis beautifully 
lOach'd by Mr. Addifin. Spedator N^. iii. << There is 

♦ See Note ^ or Q^or Dr. Bentley*s %//s Lea, Serm. 6. 
p. 236, a3 7. 5th Edit. 
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AH things IV. Fourtbh/j From hence k appears alfi> than 
coald not jji Beings cannot have equ^ PerfcSions, For thA 
^^^^ World muft neceflarily be compofed of y^kru» 
Sm:e fomc Parts^ and thofe parts of otbers^ and fo on. But a 

arc Parts Part 

of others. NOTES. 



** Mtf in my OfinioM, a mon plio/ing and triumflfMnt Co^lUera* 
iiott Iff Riligsoit^ thorn this of the perpetual Progrefs whieh the' 
SiU makes toward the FerfeBion of its Nature^ *with^t oifH^ 
arrinjing at a Period in it. Jo look upon the Soul as ifoifi^ ofif. 
from Strength to Strength, to eon/ider thai She is to flfiit» fm^ 
ever inth new Aceeffiens of Glory 9 and brighten to all E^erni^^ 
tj ; that She will hefliU adding Virtue to Virtue^ and Know 
ledge to KnomledgOy carries in it fomething *wOnderfuU) etgrt€< 
able to that jfmiiiion <whieh is natural to the mind of Man» 
Nay, it ei^heaProfyeapkafingtoGod himj$lf^ to fee hie- 
Creation for ever heautiffing in his Ejer, and drawif^ nearer' 
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** to him hy degrees of Refemhlance, 

That the Happinefs of Saints and Angek may be covitiiiu- 
aUy increafing» fee Tiliotjbn's 77111 Sermon, Vol. zi. Fol. p. 

From thefe Coofiderations» and feme which fellow in the^ 
remainder of this Note, it may perhaps feem probable that in 
us, and all Beings of the like natare, changes from- worfe to* 
better muft be attended even with greater degrees of Pleafiire 
than fettled permanence in smy the higheft State conceivable 
of Glory or Per&^oa, and con&qucntly become neceflary to' 
the comj^etion of finite Happine^. 

But in OppofitioB to all this, Bi^le urges that Etvcreafe of 
Alteratioi^ is not in theleail rc^iitte to aUfting Felicity even 
in ourfelves. 

That 'tis no ways neceflary that oar. Soul ihonld feel £•- 
vil» to the end it may reliih what 1» Good, and that it 
ihould pafs fucceifively from Pleafure to Pain^ and 6^onr 
Pain to Pleafure, that it may be able to difcem that Pain it 
'* an Evil, and Pleafure is a Good. We know by BxperK- 
*' ence that our Sodl cannot feet at one and the fame time, 
** both Pleafure and Pain ; it muft therefere at firft eithef 
** have /elt Pain before Pleafure, cw Pleafure before Pain. If 
** its firft Senfation was that of Pain, it found that State to be 
uneafy, altho* it was ignorant of Pleafure. Suppofe then- 
that its firft Senfation lafted many Yean, without Internqr- ' 
" tion,. you may conceive that it was in an ea(y Condition, or 
^' in one that was uneafy. And do not alledge to meExperi* 
^* ence; do not tell me that a Pleafure which lafts a longtime" 
^ becomes infipid, and that a long Pain becomes- infupporta* ' 
" ble ; For I will anfwcr you, that this proceeds from a unan^e 
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JPait muft needs come fhort borfi of the Divine Per- 
ftaim^ and the Perfedioa of the fFhole. For it is 
QOdiing ^th regard to all the Perfedtions which it 
has oot, wfaetlier thele be Divinc> or created^ and 

lince 
NOTES. 

^ in the Orgtn whkk makes that Pain, wliich condnaes the 
**' ikmc as to kind, to be differeot as to Degrees. If you have 
*« Bad at Ml a Seniation of fix Degrees, it will not continue 
'^ of Six to the end of two Hours, ox to the end of a Year, 
** but only either of one Degree, or of one Fourth Part of a 
** 'Dtimt, Thus Cuftom blunts the Edge of our Senfations : 
*< their Degrees correfpond to the Concuilions of the parts of 
'* the Brain* and this Concuffion is weakened by frequent Re- 
^ petitions : From whence it comes to pafs that the Degrees 
** of SeniatioQ are diminiihed. But if Pain or Joy were com* 
^* aumicated to us in the (ame Degree fuccefiivelv for an hun- 
^ dred Years, we ihould be as unhappy, or as nappy in the 
** humlredth Year, as in the fird Day ; which plainly proves 
** that a Creature may be hi4>py with a continued Good, or 
^* anhappy with a continued Evil, and that the Akimati've^ 
*' which taSofUiui {peaks of*, is a bad Solution of the DifH- 
" colty. It is not founded upon the Nature of Good and 
** Evil, nor upon the Nature of the Subje6l which receives 
** them : nor upon the Nature of the Caufe which produces 
** them, Pleaiure and Pain are no lefs proper to be communx- 
** cated the fecond Moment than the firft, and the third Mo- 
** ment than the iecond, and fo of all the reft. Our Soul is alfo 
** as fufceptible of them after it has felt them one Moment, as 
** it was before it felt them» and God who gave them, is no 
** le& capable of producing them the fecond Moment than 

"thcfirftt-" 
As thb is one of the ftrongeft Obje£Uons, and applicable to 

all kinds of Evil» I have quoted it at length (tho' fonie parts 
mav not relate immediately to our pre&nt purpofe) and (hall 
endeavoor to give a full anfwer to it in the following Notes. 
It will be oonuder'd with refpedl to Moral Good and Evil, in 
Notes, 68* 83, 84. Let us confine ourfelves at prefent to Na- 
tural Good» which may be divided into fenfitive and intellec- 
tual. As to the former, we perceive that the Mind, for the 
Augmentation/ of its Happinefs, is endowed with various 
Seoies, each of which is entertainM with a variety of Obje£b: 
now, any one of thefe Senfes can convey fo much Pleafure for 
ibme time as is fufficient to fill our prefent narrow Capacity^ 
a^d enerois the. whole Soul. She can be entirely happy in the 
SiKtisftoioB ariiing from the Sight, Hearing, (s^c. or from 

the 

• See Note 79. p. 447. + CrifiicalDia. p. 2486. 
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fince one Part is not another^ nor the ivbokj 'tis 
plain that every Part wants the Perfe6tions not only 
of the whole, but of other Parts alfo. And that 
the whole is more perfeft than a part is evident from 

hence, 
NOTES. 

the Memory, or any other Mode of Perception by itfelf. If 
therefore any one of thefe Organs could (as j9^/r fuppofes) 
continue to communicate the fame Degree of Pleai^re to us for 
a^ hundred Years, all the reft would be unnecefTary : But an 
All-wiie Being, who cannot a£t in vain, has implanted this 
Variety of Semes in us ; this then is a good Argument (to thofe 
who allow fuch a fieing, upon the Belief of which I am now 
arguing) that none of thefe particular SenTes could continue in 
its preient State, and always communicate the fame Degree of 
Happinefs. Farther, his Suppofition will appear to be impof* 
fible» from confidering the Nature and Properties of that Mat- 
ter of which the fenfitive Organs are compofed. If there be 
(as Boyle maintains) fo clofe a Connexion between the Soul 
and certain Modifications of Matter, as that the Degrees of fen-* 
£^ve Pieafures are diminifhed by a Change in the Organ, by 
weakening the Concuflion of fome parts of the Brain by frequent 
Repetitions i then we iay, ^tis plainly impolTible that the fame 
Decrees 0iould be continued by this Organ, which, as it is 
iQaterial, is perpetually expofed to this Change, and liable tor 
Diffolution, and necefiarily weakened by thcie /requent Con-»^ 
wJJtQHs, Every Motion in it muft in time be (lopped by 
contrary ones, as our Author has fully ihewn in Chapter 4« 
\. I. 

If he fuppofes that the fame Degree of Pleafure may ftill bcf 
communicated cho' the Organ alters, he fuppofes that there is 
no fuch Connedlion between any Portion or Pofition of Matter 
and our Spirit ; which is dire£tly contrary to his former Sup- 
pofitioD, and aifo to truth, as will perhaps appear from the fol^ 
lowing Chapter. If then Bayle imagines that the fame^or dif- 
ferent Matter, when moved or at reH ; or when moved in difie-' 
rent Directions, may dill af{e£t the Mind in the very fame man- 
ner, he mufl either take it for granted that the Affections of 
Matter are no Caufes of the Senlations of the Mind, that is, 
contradidi his former Suppofition; or elfe he muft fuppofe 
the fame Effed to proceed from different Caufes ; either of 
which will tend equally to advance his Syffem. But in re-^ 
ality, this Decreale of Pleafure in Familiarity and Cuffom 
does not perhaps entirely depend on any Change of the cor-« 
poreal Organs, but on the original Faculties of the Soul it** 
lelf, as may be gathered from fome fuch Obfervations as this 
which follows. View a delightful Landikip, a* pleaiant Gar- 

den> 
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hence, that it neceffarilf inchides the multiplied 

Perfedion of every partj and befidcs, the parts 

when 
NOTES. 

dcD, or any of the Figures which appear mod beautiful^ renew 
the Profpeft once, or twice, to Day, to Morrow, and at fcve- 
ral diflant Periods ; it ihall afford a great degree of PJ^afure 
for feme time» while any Novelty may be foppofed to remain ; 
but that Pleafure perilhes together with this Novelty, tho' the 
external Organs of Vifion ftill continue perfed, and your 
Senfations are mod evidently the fame the lafl Day as the 
firft. l^oa are able to behold the fame Scenes over again, 
with the fame eafe ahd acutenefs, but not with the fame In- 
tenfenefs of Delight. To attempt a Mechanical Solution of 
this by a fuppofed alteration of fome imaginary graces in the 
Brain (which yet, if they were allowed, cannot mend the 
matter a jot, as was juft now (hewn) will only throw us into 
Ml greater Difficulties, as any one that attentively confiders 
the whole of that chimerical Hypothecs mud conclude, and 
bf which Bayle^ who foon perceived the Defe£ls and Abfurdi' 
ties of mod other Sydems, was undoubtedly convinced. It 
feems to me much more properly refolvable into a native Pro- 
perty of the Soul itfelf. Is it not probable that the Mind of 
Mind is originally framed with a Dilpofition for, or Capacity 
of being delighted with Variety? That it cannot be always 
on the fame Bent, but as it is endowed with different Fa- 
culties, fo theie relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional Pleafure from the Novelty of thofe Objeds about 
Ipvhich it is converfant; and that by this means it enjoys a 

freater Sum of Happinefs than it could other ways attain to ? 
ee the SpeSator^ N*. 590. N*. 625. or N*. 411. or Watts 
on the Pajfions, §. 4. 

1 fhall only add an Obfervation on this Head fVom the Author 
of the Vindication of God's Moral Char aQer^ p. 21, which ftiews 
us the Neceffity for this variety or incrcafeablenefs of Perfedion, 
in order to our IntelleSual Happinefs, fmce mod of that arifes 
from our pad Defeds. ' i^ Intelledual Happinefs, t mean the 

* Difcovery and Contemplation of Truth, vjith regard to nfjhich 

* Ihipve this to obfer*ve^ that all the Pteajures vje tajie of this 

* Kind are owing either to our preceding Ignorance, to the Care 

* and P^ins tue take in the Difcovery of Truth y or to the Degree 
*^ of our Knowledge, vohen ive attain to a greater mejufure than 

* other Men, jiU iruth^ when confiderd feparate from theft ^ 

* is aUke asTxxntki (tho^ not of the like Importance to us) the 

* OhjeS of the Vnderftandingt and as fuch^ it muft afford tjpe 

* fame Delight, If vje all could , ivith equal Eafe and Clear ' 

* nefsf fee all the Relations of things* they muft all in the Nature 

* of the Hdf^s equaify afeB us. We Jhould tafle as tnuch Plea* 

H fure 
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. when joined together andconnefted, acquire a new 

and peculiar Pcrfe&ion, whereby they anfwer their 

proper 
NOTES. 

• fure in knowing or contemplating that tiuo and two makes fivTi 

• as in knowing or contemplating any Propojttipn ivbicb no^v ap^ 

• pears the mofi difficult, atid fo affords the moft Pleafure: Or 

• rather, nuejhould not have Pleafure from any of them, Nonjif 

• if this be the Cafiy then is it e*vident that the Capacity fUte 

• hwue for tafing this kind of Pleafure renders us capable of its 

• contrary. We could not be delighted in the Difco^ery or Con* 

• templation of Truth, if ive mjere not capable of being ignorant^ 

• and of the Unhappinefs ivhich arifes from it? 

This is the Confequence we would draw from all that went 
before : But of this more at large under the Head of M^r4»l 
E'viL 

We reply then to Bayle^ that this Alternative or variety of 
either GockI or Evil, fo far as concerns the prefent Argument 
is founded on the Nature of the SubjeS which receives them, 
and that our Soul in its prefent State, is not fo fufceptible of 
them after it has felt them two or three times as at firft. What 
it might have been made capaUe of, is nothing to the Pur- 
po(e, iince (as it was obferved before, and muH often be re- 
peated) we are to confider Man as we find him at prefent ; and 
draw all our Arguments, not from fuch Faculties as are per- 
haps in other Beines, but fh>m thefe only which we perceive 
and experience in nim. If thefe cannot be altered and im- 
proved confiflently with each other *, nor fubjeded to any 
general Laws more fuitable to his prefent CircumKances, and 
productive of more good to the whole Syftem f , then, all 
•Arguments built on this Topic againft the Divine Attributes 
muft fall to the Ground. Thefe and the like Suppofitions 
therefore, viz. that the fame Degree of Pleffure might be com- 
municated to us fuccefjively for a hundred Tears ; — if underflood 
of one uniform Caufe producing it : That our Pleafures^ (mean- 
ing fenfitive ones) might not depend on the Fibres of the Brain,---- 
and That thefe Fibres fhould not wear out at allX^ — or, if 
thefe Fibres did wear out, that the Pleafure fhould never de • 
ca^y — are all unreafonable Supjpoiitions : They ofiend againfl 
the Rule laid down above, ancf always to be remembered, of 
taking the whole human Nature as it is ; of confidering our 
prefent Body and Spirit, and the obvious Properties of each^ 
and the known Laws of their Union together. All fuch Ob- 
jedions therefore are befide the Queflion; and founded opoQ 
the old abfurdity of reducing us to a di£«rent Clafs of Beings^ 

• Sec Note 28. t See Note 25. 

X See Ba^Ui Dift. p. 2487, 
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proper Ends, which they could not do afunder ; 

they defend themfelves much better, and affift each 

other. The Perfeftion of the whole therefore, is 

not only more extenjive than that of the Parts, by 

the accumulation of many Parts, perhaps equal to 

one another -, but more intenfe alfo, by the Addition 

of certain Degrees^ whereby the whole muft of Ne- 

ceflity excell the Parts. As therefore we have 

proved that an abfolutely perfeft Creauire is an Im- 

poffibility, fo it may be proved from hence that all 

cannot have an equal Degree of Perfeftion. For 

the World confifts of Parts, and thofe again of 

others, perhaps divifible in infinitum: But that every 

fingle Part fliould have the Perfection of all, ot 

many, is impoflible-, and we are not to arraign the 

Power or Goodnefs of God for not working Con- 

tradi6tions. There muft then be many, perhaps 

infinite (20.) Degrees of Perfe6tion in the Divine 

Works 5 ;for whatever arifes from Nothing is necef- 

iarily imperfed ; and the lefs it is removed from 

nothing (taking Exiftence for one Degree, as we 

faid b^re) the more imperfeft it is. There is no 

Occafion therefore for an Evil Principle to introduce 

the Evil of Defeft, or an Inequality of Perfeftions 

in the Works of God : For the very Nature of 

created Beings neceflarily requires it, and we may 

conceive the Place of this malicious Principle to be 

abun- 
NOTES. 

when (as will appear prefcntly) all conceivable Clafles and Or- 
ders are already full. 

Thus much for one Query about the manner of creatingthingsy 
^iK whether any ihould have been fix*d immutably in a certain 
Degree of Perfedlion ; Our Author proceeds to examine the 
other, 1;/«. Whether all Things could and ought to have been 
at firft in y^it fame Degree of rerfedion ? 
' (20.) That is indefinite^ or greater than any given Number ; 
for neither thcUnjverfe itfcif, nor any thing that belongs to it, 
can be properly and abfolutely Infinite, as our Author main- 
tains in his Note E, and we have largely proved from Cudfjorthf 
tfc. in the' former Chapter. 

H Z (21.) It 
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abundantly fuppl^ed from hence, that ihcy derive 
their Origin from Nothing. (21.) 

V. Fifthly^ 'Tis plain, that Creatures are not only 
unequally imperfed in refpedt of their Tarts and 
Under-parts^ and fo on, which by continual Sub- 
divifion^ approach in a manner to nothing; but a 
neceflary inequality arifes among them alfo in refpeft 

to 

NOTES. 

(21.) It is fcarce neceflary to obferve, that this muft all 
along be underftood only Materially^ i. e. that thcfe things 
were not produced from any Matter pre-exiftent, but were 
made \^ hx, otruvy and brought into Being from mere Non- 
Exijlence.. For the Poflibility of which, and the Opinion of 
the Antients on this Subje£i fee Cudujorth, C. 5. J. z. p. 
758, i^c. The other Senfes of the Words, 1;/«. That any- 
thing can come from nothing caufally, or be produced hy no- 
thing, or hy it/elf, or nuithout an Efficient Cauje, are manifeft* 
\y abfurd, as is demonflrated at large in the fame excellent 
Sedlion. For an Illuftration of our Author's Notion before 
us, fee Scott^ Cbrijlian Life, Part 2. Vol. i. C. 6. §. 2. p. 
46, 447, I ft- Edit. ' God is the Caufe of Perfe^ion only, 
but not of Dcfed, which fo far forth as it is natural to cre- 
ated Beings hath no Caufe at all, but is merely a Negation or 
Kon- entity. For every created thing was a Negation or Non- 
entity before ever it had a fofiti<ve Being, and it had only fo 
much of its primitive Negation taken aioay from it, as it had 
pofiti've Being conferred upon it; and therefore, fo far forth 
as it is, its Being is to be attributed to the Sovereign Caufe 
that produced it ; but fo far forth as it is not, \ti not Being 
i^ to be attributed to the Original Non-entity out of which 
it wns produced. For that which was once Nothing, would 
//// have been Nothing, had it not been for the Caufe that 
g.ive Being to it, and therefore that it is fo far Nothing ilill, 
/. e. limited and defeSii^-e, is only to be attributed to its own 
primitive Nothingnefs. As for inftance. If I give a poor 
Mvin a hundred Pounds, that he is worth fo much Money is 
wholly owing to me, but that he is not worth a hundred more 
is ovving only to his own Poverty; and juft fo, that I have fuch 
and fuch PerfeSiions of Being is wholly owing to God who 
produced me out of Nothing; but that I have fuch divAfuch 
Def-Bi of Being is only owing to ^^^iNon-entity out of which 
he produced ir.e.' 
1 he fame Notion is largely difcuffed in Eilhardi LuhiniPhof 
phonisy &c. Chap. 6, 7, and 17. From whom it appears» that 
mod of the antient Philofophers meant no more than this by 
their E'vil Principle. 

(22.) Fropi 
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to their Attributes, For a confcious or thinking 
Subftance is more perfedt than one that wants Senie 
or Underftanding. If it be aflced. How is it agree- 
able to the Divine Goodnefs to have created thefe 
alio? I anfwer. If the Creation of thefe be no im- 
pediment to the Produftion of the more perfeft •, if 
neither the Number nor Happinefs of the more per- 
fect be diminifhed by the Creation of thofe that are 
lels perfeft, why will it be unfit to create thefe too ? 
Since God does what is beft to be done, nothing 
more or greater can be expeded from the moft be- 
nevolent and powerful Audior of Nature. If there- 
fore it be better, ceteris paribus^ that thefe more 
imperfeft Beings fliould exift, than not, it is agree- 
able to the Divine Goodnefs that the bell that could 
be fhould be done. If the Produftion of a lefs 
perfect Being were any hindrance to a more per- 
ie6t one, it would appear contrary to Divine 
Goodnefs to have omitted the more perfe^^l and 
created the lefs; but fince they are no manner 
of hindrance to each other, the more the better. 
(22.) 

VI. An 
NOTgS. 
(22 ) From the Sappofition of a Scale of Beings gradually 
defcending fiom Ferfedion to Non entity ^ and compleat in every 
intermediate Rank and Degree [for which fee Note 24.] we 
(hall foon perceive the Abfurdity of fuch Queflions as thefe. Why 
was not Man made more perfect ? Why are not his Faculties 
€qual to thofe of Angels? Since this is only aflcing why he 
was not placed in a quite different Clafs of Beings, when at the ' 
fame time all other ClafTes are fuppofed to be already full. 
From the fame Principle alfo we gather the Intent of the Cre- 
ator in producing thefe feveral inferior Orders under our View. 
They who imagme that all things in this World were made 
for the immediate Ufe of Man alone, run themfelvcs into in- 
extricable Difficulties. Man indeed is the Head of this lower 
Part of the Creation, and perhaps it was defigned to be abfo- 
lutely under his Command. But that all things here tend di- 
reftly to his own ufe, is, I think, neither eafy nor ncceflary 
to be proved. Some manifeftly ferve for the Food and Support 
of others, whofe Souls may be neceffary to prepare and pre- 
ferve their Bodies for that Purpofe, and may at the fame time 
be happy in a Confcicufucfi of their own Exiilcacc. 'Tis pro- 

H 3 babic 
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This con- VI. An Inftance will make this more clear. Sup- 
firm'd by p^f^ ^^^^ QqJ ^^^ ^^ WoAd finite •, fuppofc that 

ofMatter ^P^^^^^y ^^ P^rc uiimatenal thinking Beings, are 
which is ' the moft perfeSl Species of Subftances : Suppofe in 
no Impe- the lalt Place, that God created as many of this 
dimcnt to ^^^ ^ ^^j.^ convenient for the Syftem he had made, 

ri"s? ^*" ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ more, they would incom- 
mode one another; yet there would be no lefs 
Room for Matter, then if there were none at 
all. (F.) This Suppofition is by no means abfurd ; 

for 
NOTES. 

bable that they are intended to promote each others Good re. 
ciprocally : Nay, Man himfelf contributes to the Happkieis, 
and betters the Condition of. the Brutes in feveral Refpeds» bj 
cultivating and improving the Ground, by watching the Sea- 
fonsy by prote^ng and providing for them, when they are un« 
able to protedl and provide for themfelves *. Others, of a 
much lower Clafs, may, for ought we know, enjoy themfelves 
too in fome Degree or other; and alfo contribute to the Happi- 
ncfs even of fuperior Beings, by a Difplay of the Divine Attri- 
butes in different Ways, and affording ample Matter of Re- 
flexion on the various Ranks and Degrees of PerfedUon dif- 
coverable in the animal World ; wherein the higheft Order may 
with Pleafure contemplate numberlefs Species infinitely below 
them ; And the lower Clafs can admire and adore that Infinity 
of Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs and Power which (hines fortb 
in fo many Beings fo much above them. They may conduce 
to the Beauty, Order, and Benefit of the whole Sydem, the 
general Good of which was the. Aim of its Creator, and with 
regard to which every Part is chiefly to be eftimated-f-. They 
may have ten thoufand Ufes befide what relates to Man, who 
is but a very fmall Part of it: Several Inftances might be 
given which would make this very probable ; at le^ft the con- 
trary, I think, cannot ever be proved. 5ee C. 4. J. 2. Subf» 

4» 5- 

(F.) If anyone had a mind to fill a certain VefTel with 

Globes of various Magnitudes, and had didingqifhed them in- 
to their feveral Degrees, fo that thofe of the fecond Degree 
inight haye Place in the Interdices l^ft by thofe of the nx&^ 

and 

* See Chubb'j Sup, (ffr. p. iz, aiui Dr. J. Clarke, p. 284, 

285.^ 

+ See Cudworth, p. 875, 876. or Tillotfon, Serm. 91. p, 

683. 2d Vol. Fol. or Ray 0» the Creation^ Part 2. p. 423. 

4thEdit.prNo;eG. f ^ 
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for fiUce thefe may be conceived without local Ex^ 
tenfi&n^ and have no relation to Space or Place^ as 
Bodies have *, in whatever Number they were 
create^, they would contribute nothing at all either 
to the filling up of Space, or excluding Bodies out 
of it, yet they would have a certain Syjiem or So^ 
ciety among themfelves, which might require a de- - 
terminate Number, which if it were exceeded, 
they muft become troublefome to one another by 
too great a Multitude' in a finite World. Nay, if 
the World were fuppofed to be infinite^ and as 
many fuch Spirits created as were poflible, yet 
would they be no impediment to Matter, or Mat- 
ter to them, neither would their Number be left, 
nor their Conveniences fewer, becaufe Matter did 
or did not exift. Since then material and im- 
material Beings confift fo well together, is it not 
agreeable to the greateft Goodnefs to have created 
both ? Let Matter be ftupid and devoid of Senfe 
as it is ; let it be the moft imperfeft of all Sub- 
ftances, and next to nothing, (fince not to per- 
ceive . its Exiftence is litde different from Non- 
cxiflence) 'tis better to be even fo, than not at all ; 
for Exiflence is, aswefaid, the Foundation, orfirft 

Degree 
NOTES. 

and thofe of the third Order in the interfUces of the fecond, 
and fo on. 'Tis evident that when as many of the iird Mag' 
nitude were put in as the VefTel could contain yet there would 
be Room for thofe of the fecond. Neither could any wife 
Man aik why the whole VefTel was not filled with the greater 
Globes, or why all of them were not of the fame Magni- 
tade. 

This Inilance may afford an Anfwer to fuch as demand 
why God has not given a different and more perfed Nature 
to Animals, wix. There was no room in the mundane Syflem 
for Beings of a more perfect Nature. But when as many Crea- 
tures wer< made of the fuperior Order as the Syftem of the 
World was able to contain, whether you fuppofe it finite or in- 
finite ; nothing hiriderM but that there might be room for others 
of a lower Degree: As when as many Globes of greater Mag- 

H 4 nitude 

•See Note 7. 
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Degree of Perfeftion, and the next as it were to 
this, the fecond is perception of Exiftence. But 
you'll fay, Why did not God add this Second De- 
gree to Matter? I anlwer, if that could, it is 
probable it would have been done : But fince we 
fee that Matter is in itfelf a paflive, inert Sub- 
ftance, we muft believe that its Nature would not 
admit of Senfe^ or if it had been capable of Senfe, 
that greater Inconveniences would have flowed 
from thence, than if it had been made infenfible, 
as it is. (23.) However, without this there would 
be a kind oi Void in the Univerfe, and fomething 

want- 
NOTES. 

nitude were put into the Veffel as it could hold, yet there wasi 
fliil a Space for others of a lefs Dimenfion; and fo on ininfini^ 
turn. When therefore any afk why God did not make all of the 
fame Perfedlion with the Angels: 

We anfwer, that after as many Angels had been made as were 
convenient, there was a Place left for inferior Animals, and after 
as many Animals of a more perfed Nature were made as the 
Syllem required, thcjre was ftill room ibr other more imperfect 
ones ; and fo perhaps in infinitum. 

If you afk why God does not immediately tranfplant Men 
into Heaven, fince 'tis plain they are capable of that happier 
State : Or why he detains them fo long from that Happinefs, 
and confines them on the Earth as in a darkfome Prifon where 
they are forced to llruggle with fo many Evils. 

I anfwer, Becaufe the Heavens are already furnilhed with 
Inhabitants, and cannot with convenience admit of new ones, 
till fome of the prefent PofTeflbrs depart into a better State, oi* 
make room fpme other way for thefc to change their Condition. 
See Note Y. 

\il^) Matter, as fuch, and in itfelf, is at prefent incapable 
of Thought and Self-motion, it is therefore in a Degree below 
-Animals, or (as our Auther fays) next to Nothing. But yet, 
fuch as it is, 'tis firft, abfolutely neceffary to many Animals, 
and fecondly. Would not be fo convenient for their Ufes if it 
could think. It is the Bafis or Support of Animals in this our 
Syftem ; it is, as we may fay, the Cafe and Co'vering of their 
feveral Souls; it ferves for the clothing of that Cafe, for their 
Fgo^^ their Defence, and various ufes. But were it all Life, or 
confcious (not to infifl: on the Abfurdities of fuch a Suppofitiotx 
in itfelf) what Mifery and Confftfion would arife ? If all werei 
Animals, what muft thefe Animals' fubfift on? If they were of 
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wanting which might exift : But it was better that 
there mould be Matter than nothing at all, and 
fince one fide was to be chofen, the Divine Good- 
nels prefer'd Matter, becaufe that was the greater 
Good. For fince it it no hindrance to the Mul- 
tiplication or Convenience of thinking Beings, nor 
diminifhes the Number of the more perfeft, *tis 
plain it adds to the Perfe6Uon of the Univerfe, and 
whatever it be, though the moft imperfeft thing in 
Nature, 'tis gain to the whole. It was therefore 
agreeable to the grcateft Power and Goodnefs to 
have created this alfo •, nor need we thfe Demiurms 
of the antient Heretics to produce it, as if unworaiy 
of the great and good God. The Evils of Imper^ 
feftion then muft be permitted in the Natute pf 
things •, an inequality of Perfedtions muft be per- 
mitted alfo, fince it is impoQIble that all the Works of 
God Ihould be endowed with equal Perfe6tions. (G.) 

VIL 

NOTES. 

the iame Nature with fuch as we are acquainted with, the/ 
inufl alfo be fuJdained after the fame manner, i. ^. they muft live 
by FoQii^ and confequently live upon, and continually torment 
and confume one another i and confequently mp^e Happineft 
would be loft than got by fuch Life, which is as plentiful af 
prefent, || as feems agreeable to the Syftem. If Matter as lyf at- 
ter, were endowed with the Power of Self-Motiwy what Uie 
could we put it to ? What Clothing or Habitations ? What 
Inftruments or Utenfils could we make of it ^Qut this, I think, 
needs no farther Explanation. Matter then, in its pref^nt State, 
as unitpd with and fubfervient to fuch Spirits a^ we conceive 
ours to be, is in general more conducive to* the Good and Hap- 
pinefs of the whole, than it would be in any other conceivable 
manner of Exiftence, Tq a% vet why fo^e certain Portions or 
Syflems of it might not have been made more perfedly or why 
it was not farther fublimated, refined, and fo unaccountably 
modified as to be rendered capable of Thought ; is the abfurd 
Queftion above mentioned, 'viz. Whv was it not made fome- 
thmg elfe, or removed into a higher Clafs ? When at the fame 
time there appears fo much Realon for the Exiftence of fuch a 
thing as this now is ; and all fuperior ClafTes are concluded to 
be full What Reafon there is for this laft conclufion may be 
fcpa in Note 24. 

(G^.) The Author has been blamed here for making any Dif- 
j^culty about fuch Evi's as thefe of Imperfedion, ^hich are 

J^eeNote^e. properly 



\ 
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*Tis Icfs VII. If you fay, God might have omitted the 
agreeable jj^^j.^ imperfeft Beings, I grant it, and if that had 
Bivine ^^ ^^ ^^ would undoubtedly have done it. But 

Goodnefs It 

tohaveo' NOTES. 

jnitted, properly fpeaking no Evils at all. 'Tie trifling, Ucj the Ob- 

than to je6tors, fincc we fee that the Pterfcdion of any Stro^re or 

have crea- Machine confifts in this, that the Parts thereof have different . 

ted thefe Powers and Offices, and therefore we can eaiily conceive it to 

moreim- be no Impcrfeftion in the Machine of the World that its Parts 

perfed arc of unequal Perfedions ; for thofe that feem to have the lefs 

Beings. Ferfedion would not anfwer their Defign, nor fill their Places 

if they were not fo unequal. And as for inanimate thmgs they 

are neither capable of Good nor Evil ; it fignifies nothing 

where they are placed, or to what Motions they are fubjeded, 

£iice they cannot complain or be fenfible of their Condition* 

Confequendy there is no fuch thing as the Evil of hnperfiSkn, 

but all is properly Natural. 

To all which we anfwer ift. The World and ev^ Part of 
it is in its own Nature imperfeft, for whatfoever is naturally 
perfed» is felf fufficient, and does not Hand in need of the 
Combination of more Parts or the Ailiflance of other things i 
for that Complication of parts which is obfervable in Machines 
is neceffary upon this account only, that one may fupply the 
Defe6ls of another. 

zdly. From hence it is evident, that the Perfe6lion of the 
Parts is not to be eftimated froto their own private Conveni- 
cncy alone, but from the Relation which they have to the 
whole. And there's a great deal of Difference between rela- 
tive and abfolute Perfedtion ; a thing may perfectly anfwer the 
Office it bears with regard to the whole, without any Conve- 
nience to itfelf, nay to its own De(lru6lion. 

^dly. It appears that notwithfbuiding the Infinite Power^ 
Wifdom and Goodnefs of God, Creatures muft neceflarily la- 
bour under the Evil of Imperfection ; and that this Imper/edi- 
on is to be confidered two Ways, the one with regard to the 
who'e, the other in refpedl of particulars. 

/^thly. The Good of the whole cannot be in every thing at 
all times coniiflent with the Good of each Particular. For 
as every Part is in its own Nature imperfedl and limited, 'tis 
poffible for \i not to be Self fufficient, and that it may have as 
much Occafion for external Affiftance, as reafon toaffift others. 
The Poffibility of fuch a State follows from the very Nature 
of Limitation and Imperfection. For fuppofing more things 
than one of a limited Nature, if they have any intercourfe to- 
gether, they mull neceflarily affeft each other. And it be- 
Joncs to the Divine Goodnefs fo to frame them, that they fhall' 
aM and relieve each other. Now limited Natures ought to 

have 
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it is the part of infinite Goodnefs to chufe the very 

beft J from thence it proceeds therefore, that the 

more 
NOTES. 

have limited Powers and A£b, nor can all Faculties agree to 
every Nature, fince they mzy be different, diflind and opf>o* 
£te. And though thefe Agents which have contrary Faculties 
cannot promote each others Benefit immediately ; yet by tak- 
ing a Compaisy and confpiring to ad in concert, they may 
conduce to the good of the whole and of each other. But 
£nce created things are almoft infinite, and endowed with aa 
infinite diveffity of Powers and Properties, and fince an inter- 
courie is efiabliOied between all of them fo that they may a^ 
upon, and be a6led on by each other, it isimpofiible but tha( 
fome Oppofition and Contention fhould arife among the parts » 
which neverthelefs may make for the Benefit of the whole i 
neither can thefe Oppofitions and Contentions be any bar tt> 
the Divine Power and Goodnefs, fince they proceed not from 
any Defedt in the Creator, but from the necefifary Imperfe^- 
on of fach things as are in their own Nature limited and fi- 
nite, but which are necedary to the Good of the whole Sy- 
flem, the general Benefit whereof is to be preferred to the 
Good of fome particulars whenfbever they are inconfifient. 
There muft then be Defeats, or want of Perfection in ieveral 
parts of the Creation, and this Want of Perfection muft of Ner 
ceifity bring many Inconveniencies on the Perfon whofe Lot 
it is to fill that Part of the Univerfe, which requires a Creature 
of fuch an imperfed Nature. For Example, a Man has no 
Wmgs, a Perfection granted to Birds. 'Tis plain, that in his 
prefent Circumilances he cannot have them, and that the Ufe 
of them wouM be very mifchievous to Society ; and yet the 
Want of them neceflarily expofes us to many Inconveni- 
encies. 

A Man falls from a Precipice or into a Pit ; Wings wouM 
fave him from the Fall, and relieve him from his Imprifon- 
ment ; whereas now he breaks his Bones, or fiarves by his Con- 
finement. A thoufand Inftances may be given where the Evil 
of Imperfection neceflarily fubjeCts us to Difappointment of 
Appetite, and feveral other natural Evils ; which yet are all 
jiecefiary for the Common good. 

If it be ajk'd why God, as he is of Infinite Power and 
Wifdom, did not order things in fuch a Manner that the g;ood of 
the whole (hould in all cafes and at ai) times confpire with that 
of each particular. Or if thefe Evils neceflarily arife from the 
mutual Intercourfe of Parts of a different and contrary 
Kind, why did he ordain fuch an Intercourfe ? Could he not 
have created all Things in fuch a State of Perfection, that 
tkey fliould find tjieir Happinefs in (hemfelves without the 

Help 
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more irtiperfeft Beings have Exiftence -, for it was 

agreeable to that not to omit the very leaft Good 

^ that 

NOTES. 

, Help .of any thing external ? At leait he ihould have made 
thote things, which he himfelf had the Framing of» in fuch a 
Manner as to have no Intercourfe with any Being but himfelf. 
For they might have had enough to exercife their Faculties 
upon in the Contemplation and Love of the Divine Nature: 
\vhich would have been fufHcient for their Happineis, with- 
out any Commerce with qr dependence upon other Creatures ; 
efpecially fuch as would incommode them. Why therefore 
did God choofe fuch a Syfteni as m^de room for other imper- 
fe£l, miferable Beings. 

We anfwcr, that granting fuch Creatures as thofe above- 
mention'd to be poiUble, God has adlually created as many of 
that Kind as the Syftem wouM admit, infomuch that if there 
iiad been more it wou'd have been more inconvenient. Nor 
is it of any confequence whether we fuppofe this Syfiem tQ 
be Finite or Infinite. If Finite, ^tis plain that a certain Num- 
ber may fill it fo that there will be no room £br mor». If 
Infinite, infinite Creatures of the fame Kind will equally 
£11 an infinite Syflem, as a finite Number will £11 a finite One ; 
for there's the fame Proportion. In this then as well as the 
former Syilem there will be no Place for more. But yet 
when this Syftem or Order of Creatures is filled up, there 
wou'd be room left for the other lefs perfefl Orders, whofe Na- 
tures and Faculties might have a mutual Relation to each other 
and whofe Happinefs might require their mutual Help and 
Affiftance, 'Tis certain that many and various Orders and 
Degrees of this Kind were pofTible; neither would they, if 
created, be any Impediment to the more perfefl Order, which 
is already com plea ted, and the Number of which could not 
be increafed without Damage^to the Syftem j neither would 
the Addition of thefe inferior Orders and Degrees, leifen the 
Number of the prior and more perfefl Ones. 

What therefore was to be done ? Let us now fuppofe God 
deliberating with himfelf (as a Man wou'd do) whether he 
Jhould create any of the inferior Order. If he does, 'tis ma- 
nifeft that he will introduce unneceflary Imperfe6lions into 
his Works. Nay, fmce fome of thefe may have Natures and 
Powers contrary to each other, it will be poflible for Clafh- 
ing and Oppofition to arife among his Creatures. If he does 
not create them, he will appear unkind in grudging and re- 
fufing them a Benefit, which he was able to communicate 
without Detriment to the Syftem. For I fuppofe thefe infe- 
rior Ones not to be fo very imperfedl, but that their Exiftenc^ 
wou'd be decm'd a great and valuable BlefTmg. 

Who 
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that could be produced. Finite Goodnels might 
poffibly have been exhaufted in creating the greater 

Beings, 
NOTES. 

Who docs not fee what way the Divine Goodnefs wou*d 
incline in this Debate? For fince it wa^ better that thefeihou'd 
be, than not, is it not agreeable to infinite Goodnefs to choofe 
the bed? At lead fuch a Choice could be no Injury to the 
greateft Goodnefs. 

Whatever Syilem God had chofen, all Creatures in it could 
not have been equally perfe^, and there could have been but a 
certain determinate Multitude of the moft Perfedt, and when 
that was compkated, there wou*d have been a Stadon forCrea* 
tures lefs perfedl, and it wouM flill have been an Inflance of 
Goodnefs to give them a Being, as well as others: And 
therefore whatever Syflem had been chofen, it would h^ve 
come to what we fee, perhaps it wouM have been worfe. Since 
therefore whatever God had chofen, there mull have been De- 
grees of Perfedion, and one Creature mud have been more 
imperfedl and infirm than another, ought we not to conclude 
that our prefenc Syilem is at leafl equal to any other that we 
could have expeded ? 

Hence it appears why God created fuch Beings, as mufl 
aeceffarily have an Intercourfe with each other, and how a- 
greeable it was to the Divine Goodnefs not to deny them Ex- 
igence. There could be no reafon to afk why he did not 
make them of a more perfeft Order, fince as many of that 
Kind are made already as the Syilem could receive, of whac 
Kind foever that Syftem were fuppofed to be. Neither could 
the Benefit of the whole be render'd abfolutely, in all Cafes, 
and at all times confident with that of Particulars. For tho* 
this might perhaps be effcdled in the more perfeft Orders, yet 
it is plainly impoflible in the lefs perfefl ones, fuch as have a 
Connexion with Matter, that is necefTarily fubjedto Con* 
trariety and Diffolution ; and efpecially thofe which have fo- 
lid and hard Bodies. Either therefore no fuch Animals as 
thefe were to have been created, or thefe Inconveniencies to- 
lerated: Suppofmg always that their Exiflence is a Blefling 
to them notwithftanding thefe Inconveniences, and that more 
C^ood than Evil accrues to them from the PoHeiTion of it. 

From hence it will appear how fruitful a Source of Evils 
this Imperfedion of Creatures may be, and that from this 
Head there flows 9 Poflibility of Evil among the Works of 
God, notwithflanding Infinite Power and Goodnefs. How 
every particular Evil mav be reduced to this Origin, fball be 
fiicwn (God willing) in tne Sequel. 

In the Interim who can doubt whether this Source of all 
F.vils be icfelfto be caird an Evil? Evil is by many defined 

A Pri- 
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Beings, but infinite extends to all. The infi- 
nite Power and Goodnefs of God then were 

the 
NOTES. 

i Privation of Good. In this it agrees with Dtk& or Im- 
j^rfedion, and a Man is called Evil, of an Adion Evil, 
which brings os into Inconveniences, or is prejadicial to the 
Author or any other Perfon. With how much more reafon 
then may Imperfedion be called an Evil, iince *tis the Ori* 

fin of all the Evils we endure» or which arife in the Mundane 
yftem. 

But inanimate Things, you fay, are capable of neither 
Good nor Evil, and therefore it does not fignify in what 
Condition they oe placed, fenfible Things only can be mife- 
rable. I anfwer, *tis true inanimate Creatures are not capa- 
ble of fome kind of Evils, «v/s:. Pain, Grief, or undue Eledi- 
ons; but are there no other Evils which they may be fubje^ 
to ? Who wou'd not think himfelf ill dealt with, if he fhould 
be reduced to the State of an inanimate Creature ? He wou'd 
feel no Inconveniences, fay you. I grant it, but this very not 
feeling is dreaded by us as one of the ereateft of all Evils, 
This Deprivation of Senfe therefore, is ux from being defira- 
ble, and confequei^tly far from being good. To be deprived 
of Senfe is what we call an Evil of Lcfs, tho* it be not a (enfi- 
ble One. 

If any one fhould take away a Man's Feeling b/ a blow or 
any other way, nay if he did not reftore it to him when he 
had this in his Power, wouM he not be mifchievous and in- 
jurious to him, tho' the Sufierer be not at all fenfible of the 
Injury ? Now who can afHrm that God cou^d not have en- 
dowed every thing with Senfe, at leaft have join'd a fenfitive 
Soul to every Particle of Matter ? May we not complain there- 
fore that he has not done it ? Is it not equally difadvantageous 
for inanimate things never to have had Senfe, as for animated 
Beings to be deprived of it ? 

And yet fome are fo perverfe that they will not have this 
Imperfedion called an Evil, tho* it really be as great an one as 
the other. 

However, we nlufl obferve that inanimate Things are not 
made for themfelves, but for the Ufe of fuch as are endowed 
with Senfe and Reafon, they have therefore a relative good or 
£vil, both in rega)^ to God, and to thofe Creatures for whofe 
Ufe they were defignM, and as hv as they anfwer the End they 
were made for we el^eem them good, fuch as do otherwife ar£ 
Evil : Of which Godd or Evil there is na other ground but their 
Perfcftion or Imperfedion. 

The Origin or Evil is the &me therefore in both fenfitive 
and inanim^ Beings, wz. the Abfence «f Perfe£^ion. 

I (24.>The 
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jthe Caufe why imperfeft Beings had Exiftence to 
gether with the more perfeft. 'Tis plain therefore 
that the Syftem of the World may be the TFork 
cf a Deity ^ tho* it has this Fault. Nay, that it was 
created is evident for this very Reafon, becaufe it is 
imperfe£l\ for if it were Self-exijienty it would be 
4ibfolutehf perfeSi. ( 24. ) 

NOTES. 

{24.) The chief Argument of the foregoing Chapter is 
beautifully illuftrated by Mr. Addifon in thtSpe^lator^ N°. 519. 
As frequent ufe will be made of this Obfervation concerning 
the Scale of Beings, I hope the Reader will excufe my tran- 
fcribing fo much of the abovemention'd Paper as is neceilar/ 
to expkin it. 

* Infinite Goodncfs is of fo communicative a Nature, that 
' it feems to delight in the conferring of Exiftence upon eve* 
' ry Degree of perceptive Being. As this is a Speculation 
** which I have often purfued with great pleaf^re to my felf, 
'* I (hall inlarge farther upon it, by confidering that part of 

* the Scale of Beings which comes within our Knowledge. 

* There are fome living Creatures which are raifed juft above 

* dead Matter. To mention only the Species of Shell-Fiih, 

* which are formed in the Falhion of a Cone, that grow to 
^ the Sur^ce of feveral Rocks, and immediately die upon 

* their bein^fever'd from the place where they grow. There 

* are many other Creatures but one remove from thefe, which 
*' have no other Senfes beiides that of Feeling and Tafle. 
' Others have flill an additional one of Hearing, others of 

* Smell, and others of Sight. It is wonderful to obferve, by ' 
^ whai a gradual progrefs the World of Life advances thro^ 

* a prodigious variety of Species, before a Creature is formed 

* that is compleat in all its Senfes ; and even among thefe 
' is fach a different Degree of Perfedlion, in the Senfe which 

* one Animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, thattho' 

* the Senfe in difl^rent Animals be diftinguifhM by the fame 
^ common Denomination, it feems almoft of a different Nature. 
' If after this we look into the feveral inward Perfedions, Cun- 

* ning and Sagacity, or what we generally call 7«/?/«^*, we 
' find them rifing after the fame manner imperceptibly one a- 

'* bove another, and receiving additional Improvements ac- 
' cording to the Species in which they are implanted. This 

* Progrefs in Nature is fo very gradual, that the mod perfect 
^ of an inferior Species comes very near to the moil imperfed 

• of 

• To which we may add, Will and Likertj, See Bayle** 
X)jft. p. ^609. 2610. 
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NOTES. 

of that which 19 immediately above it. The exub^fatit m^ 
overflowing Goodnefs of the fupreme Being, whofe Mercy 
extends to all his Works, is plainly feen, as I have before hint- 
ed from his having made fo little Matter, at lealt what falls 
within our Knowledge, that does not fwarm with Life: 
Nor is his Goodnefs lefs feen in the Diverfity thati ih the 
Multitude of living Creatures. Had he only made one 
Species of Animals, none of the red would have enjoy*d 
the Happinefs of Exiflence, he has therefore fpecified in his 
Creation every degree of Life, every Capacity of Being. 
The whole Chafm in Nature, from a Plant to a Man, is m« 
led up with diverfe kinds of Creatures, rifing one over ano- 
ther, by fuch a gentle and eafy afcent, that the little Tran- 
fitions and Deviations from one Species to another, are al- 
moft infenfible. This intermediate Space is fo well hus- 
banded and managed, that there is fcarce a Degree of Per- 
fedtion which does not appear in fome one part of the World 
of Life. Ts the Goodnefs or Wifdom of the Divine Being 
more manifeHed in this his Proceeding ? There is a Coivt^ 
iequence, befides thofe I have already mentioned, which 
feem very naturally deducible from the foregoing Confide- 
rations. If the Scale of Being rifes by fuch a regular Pro- 
grefs, fo high as Man, we may, by a parity of Reafon, fup- 
pofe that it flill proceeds gradually thro* thofe Beings which 
are of a fuperionr Nature to him ; fince there is an infinitely 

freater Space and Room for different Degrees of Perfedlioo 
etween the fupreme Being and Man, than J)etween Man 
and the moft de/picable Infe6t. This Confequence of fo great 
a variety of Beings which a;e fuperior to us, from that vari- 
ety which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a Paf- 
fage which 1 fhall here fet down, after having premifcd, that 
notwithflanding there is fuch infinite Room between Man 
and his Maker for the creative Power to exert itfelf in, it- 
is impoflible that it fhould ever be filled up, fince there v/ill 
be IHIl an Infinite Gap or Diftance between the higheft crea- 
ted Being and the Power which produced him.* 
The fine Paffage there cited from Mr. Locfie^ occurs in the 
3d Book of his Efiay, Chap. 6. J. i z. 
See alfo Notes, K. and 26. 
From the foregoing Obfervation, that there is no manner 
of Chafm or Foid, no Link deficient in this great Chain of Be- 
ings, and the Reafon of it, it will appear extreamly probable 
alfo that every difUndl Order, every Clafs or Species of thj^m, 
is as full ^ the Nature of it would admit, and God faw pro- 
per. There are (as our Author fays) perhaps fo many in each. 
Clafs as could cxift together without fome ineon«vemence or un* 
eajtne/s to each other. This is eafily conceivable in Mankind^ 
and may be in fuperior Beings, tho* for want of an exa^ 

Knowledge 
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NOTES. 

Ejiowledee of their feveral Natures and Orders, we cannot 
ajffrehenl the manner of it, or conceive how they afied ond 
another; only this we are fure of, that neither the Species, nor 
the Individuals in each Species, can poffibly be Infinite; and 
that nothing but an Lnpojpbiiity ihthfc Nature of the thing, or 
fome greater Inconvenience^ can reftrain the Exexeire of the 
Power of God, or hinder him from pf'oducing ftill toore land 
more Beings capable of Felicity. When we begin to enquire in* 
to the Number of thefe and the Degrees of their Perfection, we 
fiSbti lofe onrielves, and can only refer all to the Divine Wif> 
dom and Goodnefs : From our previous Notices of which At- 
tributes, we have the highef): Reafon to conclude that every 
thing is as perfect as pbffibFe in its own kind; and that every 
Syfiem is in itfelf full and compleat. 
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CHAP, IV, 

Ctincermn^ JtTatural Evil 

SECT, L 

Of Generation and -C^rruptim. 

A Crca- TT appears from the foregoing Obfervatiohs that 
lure can- J^ created Beings muft neceffarUy be defeStivej i. e, 

p?ain of " ^^"^^ "^"^ ^^^ ^^ Perfeftions which others have, 
its Fate, and that it was impoffible for them to enjoy either 
though it an abfolute or equal Perfeftion ; alfo, that there is 
*^rfft ^^ Occafion for an Evil Principle oppofite to infi- 
^j^ nite Goodnefs and Power. And from hence we may 
others. affirm that God, though infinitely good and pow- 
erful, could not feparate things from thi concomi- . 
tant Evils of Imperfection, and did not efteem it 
unbecoming himfelf to create the Good, though 
that brought fome Evils along with it, fo long as 
thefe Evils are lefs than the Good with which they 
The Ori- are connefted. Nor can riie Creature juftly com- 
8/? ^^ P^^"^ ^^ ^^ Condition, if it have not all, or equal 
from Mat- Perfe<9ion with fome others -, ifince 'twas neceflary 
ter, is the that it fhould fill the Station wherein it was placed, 
fource of or none at all. This we have fhewn fufficiently, 1 
Natural jjuij^ ift the former kind of Evils, viz. thofe of 

Evils, as y. ^ 'r a» ^ 

their rife IfnperfeHton. 

from No- II. The fame muft be attempted in the fecond 

thing is kind, viz. the Natural. Now, as all created Beings 

of^thofe of ^^ "^^^ ^"^ ^^ Nothings and on that account are 
Imper- i^eceflarily imperfeft j fo all natural things have a 
feaions. Relation to, or arife from Matter^ and on diis ac^ 

count 
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count are neceflarily fubjedled to natural Evils : Nor 
is the rife 6f all created Beings from Nbthilig a ffidrd 
fruitful and certain Cslufe of the EVtls of Ifflpef- 
fe^On, than the rife of all fiatuf al thihd;S mm 
Matter is of all natural Evil§. (H.) tf mefefofe 

Norfis. 

(H.) The Objeittidfei aglifid this hi^t\m ftatids thtis. Not 
mihr Gmefatiob aitd CofiH^km dhi imlitral Erila^ bbi Iik«^ 
«die Pftiitt of Bodx and tHSktlsfiM^ion of Mindi Difappoint^ 
neiits 6f Appetite and I^eath^ Now it k manifell that aU ma* 
tcrial Beings aire not fubjedt to thefe, particularly Man ih ^a* 
nAVt a^ to htj Bodv WA^ material, and yet free fitrm fieath^ 
and ft?! nttortl fi^ii^^ Md th« fiUne is true df the Bitfififd in 
HeaTon. Shice therefdfe material Beings riiay be free/roih all 
natural Evilt« if follows that they are not neceflarily fulnedl to 
foch becaufe they are Material, and confequently w6 niuu look 
fat anoditff CMffn of natural Exflk difTin^ froftt Mattet. 

The Anfwer to this Objedion, that feems to have fo greni 
force in it, is not difficult. Tis ihanifeft from the Book that 
whe» it affireis aU material Beings are liable to natural Evils» 
k Is fl»t mealft that they are always aduatly afTe^ed by them, 
hat tb«i th^ are capable of being £> a£e£led at certain 'f imes, 
and ill certain Circomftances ; and v^ft their Circumftaiices may 
perhi^be lb ordm-oi that they HiaU be always free from them. 

For Example» Man in Paradife was naturally Mortal, aifid 
though we do not know what fort of'fiody he hady yet we are 
icinp that he had an Appetite to tax and drmk, and needed t^efe 
fe fwpport hkti. 

How then could he avoid Pain, l!)iiappointment o/ Appe- 
tite^ and Dea^ ? I an(wer by beinjgr placed in fuch Circum- 
ftanee» that he fliould always have fumcient Provision readv to 
iktisfy ^6 Hunger and Thiift, and loch Knowledge of att 
things that could hurt him^ that he might eadly afvoid them. 
Hia Biood was infiamabb thef^ as weS as now, and confe- 
qoinlly he was fubje^l to a Fever. HkLimbsmight be broken 
and disjoffiCed then as weU as nowy and that muft difaUe him 
to manage 1^ BuAneis, and difappoint a natural Appetite of 
Bfedviog where his Occalions required. But God |^ve him the 
Tree of Lile as a Remedy againft all natural l>i^mpers and 
Peeays of Bbdy, and either inch a Profped of what could 
jMNft him «s might enable him to avoid the Occation, or eliTe if 
•hart happened b# was reftcM^ed by the uie of the fame Tree . 
^i IMt. AAev all it doth not aopear ffom Scripture^ that Man 
in his Innocency wa^ fecure from a^l natural Evils, but only 
ftrni fuch as might deprive him of Life, or make that Life un- 
comfortable to him» If any Divines have gone farther it is mere 

I z con- 
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we can fhew that thefe Evils are fo neceflarily con- 
nefted with this Origin that they cannot be feparated 
from it, it follows that the Strufture of the World 
either ought not to have been framed at all, or that 
thefe Evils muft have been tolerated without any 
Imputation on the Divine Power and Goodnels. 
But it is better that they fbould be as they are, fince 
they could not be more perfedt. Let us examine the 
particular Sorts of natural Evils, and if there he no- 
thing in them which could be removed without 
greater Dam^e to Nature, and introducing a larger 
Train of Evils, the Divine Goodnefs may fecurely 
applaud itfelf, fince it has omitted no manner of 
Good nor admitted any Evil which could poflibly be 
prevented, /. e. hath done in every thing what was 

beft. 

NOTES. 

conjeflure, and no part either of the Faith taught in Scripture, 
or conveyed to us by the Catholick Church. The Author of 
the Origin of Evil has given his Thoughts concerning the 
Mate of our firft Parents more fully in a Difcourfe on Gen. ii. 
17. Where he founds himfelf on the Word of God and fpeaks 
conformablv to the Senfe of the Primitive and reformed 
bhurches, out it were too long to infert here. J 

From what has been iaid already I fuppoie it is manifeil» 
that t\it Happinefs of Man in Paradife is no Argument againft 
the Ppfition m the Book, that all things material are liable to 
natural Evils, to Corruption and Difrolution, and if united to 
a Spiritual Subllance that has Senfe or Reafon, they make it 
likewife capable of Pain, and of the Diflatisfadion that arifes 
ftom the Difappointment of Appetites. 

As to the BlefTed in Heaven, their Cafe is much more eafy 
to be accounted for, and I think thofe Words of the 4th Ch. 
$.3. Subf. 2. are fufficient. ' I anfwer, thefe Bodies are not 
' therefore immortal, becaufe they are naturally incorruptible 
^ (for that would be inconfiHent with the Nature of that Mat- 
* ter whereof they are compofed] but becaufe they are put in- 
' to fuch Places and CircumAances by the Deity, that they 
' can even with Pleafure forefee» and prevent all fuch things 
' as tend to introduce either Corruption or Faini. I am apt to 
think the Objedor either never read^ or did not confider thi» 
when he made the Objedlion. 

Ill, 

II See the Sermon annexed. 
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III. God has accomplilhed this in the Creation Matter is 
of Matter J as we faid before, nor has he beeo lefs «^elcfscx- 
teneficent in what relates to the Motion of Matter, have Mo- 
In the firft Place, Matter, though in itfeif una6bive, tion. 

is ne verthelefs capable of Adtion, viz. local Motion^ 
which is the A6tion that belongs to Matter. But 
'tis better that it fhould aft as far as it is capable, 
than be entirely ftill and flugguTi : If it were with- 
out Nfotion, rigid and fixed in the feme Place, we 
cannot conceive what Benefit it could /be of cither 
to itfclf or any thing elfe : But when 'tis put into 
Motion, it may be of ufc, as is plain from Experi- 
ence ; though not always without a Mixture of 
Evils : But A6tion is c^eteris paribus^ preferable to 
Inaftivity; it is therefore agreeable to the D;vine 
Goodnefs to produce Motion in Matter, if the Good 
arifing from thence do not overballance the Evil, 
and fo long as no Evils are permitted which are fe- 
parable from Motion^ nor fuch as can afFeft Spirits, 
which ate purely immaterial. 

IV. Now, if it be granted that God could, con- Such Mo- 
fiftently with his Goodneis, both create Matter and tion was 
put it into Motion^ it neceffarily follows that its ^ ^ ''^'^" 
Motions muft interfere with one another. If you Matter as 
fay that Matter might move uniformly and all to- might fe- 
gether, either in a dire5l Line or a Circle^ and the parate it 
contrariety of Motions by that means be prevent- ^g^ce the 
ed : I anfwer. The whole Mais of Matter would Genera- 
be no lels rigid and ufdefs with fuch a Motion as tion and 
this, than if it were entirely at reft j it would nei- Corrup- 
ther be more fit for Animals, nor more adapted to g^^i^j 
the ufes which it now anfwers. Such a Motion there- 
fore was to be excited in it, as would feparate it 

into parts, make it fluid, and render it an Habita- 
tion fit for Animals. But that could not be with- 
OMt contrariety of Motion, as any one that thinks ' , 
of it at all will perceive : And if this be i)nce ad- 
mitted in Mattery there neceflarily follows a Divi* 
fion and Difparity of Parts, Clafiiing and Oppofttion^ 

1 3 Com-r 
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C.Qmm,tmtipn^ Concretion anc) Reful^oUj and all thole: 
Evils which we l^hcdd in G^tKratim and Corr^^tim^ 
God codd indeed haye removed all th^fe ftona 
NJ^ktcpr, by taWg ^way its Motion, but they ar^ 
^td^er to he tolerated, or Matter n(mit romavi ^M 
and inunqy^ble in the fannie Situatioi^, Some n^ay 
{^k, why God would not produce fuch Mot^oa 
in Matter as noight render all its Concretjions Iq 
pcr£^ ^ not ta be liable to Dijokiiott or Corrupt 
^ fic^. For fince the Power or God i$ infinite, 
Wthing on hi?i fide hinders this from being don^; 
what hinders therefore on the fide of Matter? | 
^Hifw^r, Its Motion and BiviJUiUtyn For if you 
JCuj^fe any fort pf Motion in Matter,' it niuft 
neceffarily oe either ufelefi^ as we faid hqjFpre, or in 
of$ofttc DireSlions. Xhe mutual claftung of thefc. 
Concretions cpuW therefore not be avoided, and as 
they ftrike upon one aiiother, whether we fuppofe 
them hard or foft, a Concuffion of the Parts and 
^ Separation fifoqi each other would be nec^fiari- 
ly produced : ]^ut a Separatipn or IHfiipa^h of 
the paifts is Corruption. T^s therefore could not 
be avoided without violence d9ne to the Laws of 
Motion and the Nature of Matter. For to hinder, 
mpveable things fi'Oni ever interfe:nQg, aifLd the Parts 
wJtiich are natqrally fepar^l^ Irpm ev^r iieparating 
bgf mutual imputfeSb would rQq.\ure a perpetu(^l A^' 

V. Secondly, 
N Q T S 5. 

Uy) ThfLt is, tbere cquid (^ dq general ]^re-ellajbIi.fhM La^s 
cfsfaturtt but God muft continqalj^ interpofe and effbdi every 
tiuBg by his owA dired^an4 immediate Power: Tbe bod coiii^ 
qjoenccs oJF wbich vi^ very ol^vioji^. Tbfn <^4 b& no ArH 
or 9cinuij, no^iiV/pr Jndufify\ no regulai; M^oii)^ of j^ovidr' 
1^ for pur l^odijes, 6r improving our Minds in the Knowledge 
or thines. All which evidenuy prcfuppofp and are entire^' 
fbundedohibineieided, ceuam Lawsof theUjiiveifedi&ovcc- 
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V. Secondly, Since it is proper that Matter^ Motion 
fcodd be put itito Motioft, 'tis better that this^'i^^J^^''- 
fliould be dOftc accofdifi^ to fortie certain Lav^ Snds ^ 
^ in an orderly Cotnfe, dian at randktfn, and Tts more to 
it were hf chance. For by thi^ Means the Sjrftents the prcfcr- 
cDnipofwt of Matter trtll have both more dufabfe ^^^^^^ 
and more tegakr Period». The ftrft Evil ^rifif^ thlS^f it 
trom Matter was, we faid, tht Jafrhi^ of Ele- were left 
ments -, from hence comes this Cormption and Dif- atrandom: 
folution, Inftabili^ and ViciflStude. It may be ^^^ 
ftttprfzine, that aH thefe fhould proceed from a fcibut«d 
ftable, OT*d and uniform Good. Bfut we hsrfe JMik$itir 
made it appe* Aat Matter could not mote at all tayarkni» 
withoot thefe, and it was more eligiMc that tfw M*^ 
World fhould be liable to them, than deftitute of 
Animals. And that thefe Eyils Ihorfd not multi- 
ply beyond Neceflity the Divine Goodnels has 
taKen care» by reftraining its Modon under cer- 
tain Laws, fb as to make it fteady, an<l ^ confhuit 
as could be V lb that the Machines compc^d of k 
might be as little fhock'd widi contrary Motk^ 
as poffible, and endure for a long time ; nay fome 
of rfiem in certain Places and Circumftarices fOr 
ever. For if no parcels of Matter were dixe^feed 
by any certain and determinater Rule, hdti a con- 
fufed Motion would jumMe every thing together, 
nor could any thing taft for ever fo Ihort a tinie. 
Or this account God eflabliih'd certain Laws of 
Motion» and perpetual: Rules-, and framed the 

f^eat Mafe of Bdngs into certain Machines and 
yftems, which have fuch an exa£^ Corve^ndence 

as 
NOTES. 

' that we are able to calculate their Efledb» add fcn^ oarfdvcs 
' of t&em; ftpplying upon many Occaftoni^ tte^defi^of Power 

* in oorfelves Dy Mechanical Powers, whkh never fell- to anfwtr 

* according to the Eftablifhntent, &c,^ Concerning the Nie- 
ceffity of the prefent Laws^ of Motion, ^nd the Fitndfs of them 
to attain the intended End^, fee Dr. J, Clarke on Ifatm-aiEvil, 
p. 92» &c. and 150, i5<8. 

1 4 (L.)Ti3 
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as' to contribute their mutual Alliftance toward^ 

prefcrving the Motion and Order prefcribed by 

the Deity. (L.) Neither was it convenient that 

Matter fhould every where conM of the fame kind 

of Parts ; but rather that it fliould be in one place 

very fluid, fimilar and homogeneous, fuch as we 

believe the JEther to be; in another, folid and com- 

padb, as the Earth is, and perhaps the Stars; in anr 

other, mi}f*d with heterogeneous Particles, fuch as 

we find the Air and Water. 

1% appears ' VI. We muft confefe that fuch ^ Mafe a$ the 

^^^^^^ Earth is, feems not fo beautiful or (o fit for Mo- 

iScnom^ tion, as the pure fluid ^ther; 'tis alfo more liablp 

iMi,thatthe to Corruption and Changes ; yet it is mpfl: cerr 

Syftems of xa^ that the Earth was not conflituted in this man- 

^fe^^c ^^ ^^^ ^^ reafon at all, or unneceflarily : Perhaps 

very good . ^P 

ti&l. (L.) *Ti9 obje£ied that the Author avoids (he frhlef Difij- 

culty, and which flood moft in need of an Anfwer. For he 
fappo&s Certain general Laws upon the Eilabli(hment whereof 
Evils muft neceflarily invade the Works pf God ; but he does 
IK>t tell us why God eftablifhed thefe Laws, which muft bring fo 

freat Evils alone with then\: could not an Omnipotent, All- 
nowing, and a^folutely Good God have made other Laws 
free from all thefe Defedls ? Why did he bind himfelf to fuch 
univerfal Rules ? Could he not have interpofed his Omnipotence 
and difpens'd with thefe Laws, and thereby prevented every 
Evil which would arife from the Obfervance of them ? The 
Author is filerit on this Head. 

But it is evident that the Author had thefe DifEculties in 
yiclw, and has given a proper Reply to each. Wherever he has 
inention*d apy univerfal Law, he {hews thaf itarifes from the 
ytty Nature and Conftitution of things, and that a better could 
not poflibly be made, nor one which is more neceffary for tfie 
Frefervation of tbofe Beings to which it is given : And that it 
could not be difpensM with, at leaft frequently, without detri- 
ment to the whole *. 

If therefore all the Fault muft needs be laid upon God ; y^c 
l?e is not to be blamed for fixing fuch general Laws, but rather 
for making fuch imperfefl Creatures, which neceifarily required 
thefe Laws and were incapable of better. This is the true fta^e 
of the Queftion, and of this the Author has alfo given an account 
Jn the foregoing Chapter. See Note (G) .« ' * 

; SieC.s* 5.5. Stthf. ^. 
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the Mundane Syftmn could no more confift i^th* 
out theie fblid Mafles, than the human Body withr 
put Bones. No fober Man doubts but God could 
have di^fed tl^s Material World into other Sy- 
flems J apd of what kind foever thefe had been, 
our realbh could never have comprehended the 
contrivance of them. For, fince our Planetary 
Syftem is incomprehenfible to us, much more will 
tiie Fabrick of the whole Univeife be {o ; but as 
far as we do underftand the Dilpofition of it, all 
is well, elegant and beautiful : a^d if, among all 
the Phenomena of Nature, we were only acquainted 
with Light, that would fhew us the juft and admir- 
able StruiSture of it. It is reafonable therefore to 
believe that this is the very beft, and attended with 
the leaft Inconveniencies, 

VH. You'll fey that fome particular things might 'Tjs ralji 
have been better. But, fince you do not thorough- *^ ^^*" 
ly underftand the whole, you have no right to affirm Jer might 
riius much. We have muph greater Reafon to pre- be diftri- 
liime that no one Part of it could be changed for bmed into 
the better, without greater Detriment to the reft, ^"^^ ^^" 
which it would either be inconfiftent with, or dif- gn^e '^^e 
figure by its Difproportign *. For we have fliewn do not 
before, that all manner of Inconveniencies could thoro'ly. 
not be avoided, becaufe qf the Imperfeftipn of A°^?"t 
Matter, and the Nature of Motion. That State of prcfent. 
things was therefore preferable, which was attended 
with the feweft and leaft Inconveniencies. And 
who but a very harlh, indifcreet Perfon will affirm 
that God has not actually made choice of this ? Nay, 
who can do it with any Shadow of Reafon, unlels 
he throughly i|iiderftand§ both this and that other 
which he would prefer to it ? Whoever pronounces 
upon them before this, gives Sentence before he has 
look'd into the Caufe, and is at the iame time both 
^partial and an incompetent Judge. 

It 

* 5^^ Note 2 8. 
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It concerned us the more to have this well ex- 
plained, that being convinced of the Convenience 
or MeUority of the whole Material Syftem^ we may 
more eafily perceive the Origin of thofe Evils wWcn 
neceflarihr follow from the Contrariety of Modon, 
and Ae Corruption of things. 



SEC T. II. 

Concerning Animals and the Variety 

of tbetn. 

Matter QINCE Matter is noc felf-conicious, nor able 

doesnot O to enj<^ itielf, nor c^ble of receiving any 

fam to Benefit iirom itfelf, k fdk>ws that it ^;^ not madfc 

^™* for itfelf, but for foirtething dfe, to which it was 

own fik^ ^^ ^ iubfervienr in Seniadon, Thoi^t, or Frai- 

fince it ia tk>n. We find by Experience thase ^^toer casn, be 

not Sdf. tjjus ferviccable to a thmking Beii^, dio? ftopki 

•TS^"^ aftd infenfiblc itfelf: Tis probable dsereforr that 

fore de- G<^ de%ned and dire<fted all Matter to this- end 

fign'dfor as &r as waspoffible. Hence comes the Union 

^y^ of fenfibk and thinking Beings with the Particles 

^^0^' erf Matter, as we experience in ourfelves. The&me 

may be £1^ of aB its Parts, as far as the order and 

conftitutio» erf things allowed. There is notfaiog 

therefore in vain, nothing i^, nor any Respan 

withoiH its Animab. For &|^ofing, as we &id, 

ib many pure Spirits feparate from Matter^ to be 

made as were conveiuent; as thefe occupy no 

Place ^, there wodd be no le& Room for other 

thinking fenfible Subftances that ftood in need of 

Matter for the Exerofe <rf their FacuIdeSr ^^ ^- 

joyment 

• Sec Note 7. 
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joyment of themfelves, which for the future let us 
C^l Souls. (K.) 

n. Now 

NOTEg. 

(K.) The Authpr has endeavoured to account for th» F^ety 
of Creatara$ in the following Manner. All Bdngs could not 
oepb^ ^n the &i»f Degree of Happinefs, or m the fame 
oraer of F^rfe^on, neither could all of the fame Order be in 
fhe fame pegree, or enjoy the fame Conveniendes. The 
good of the "whole wouM not allow it. For inftanee, fup- 
poie a certain Order of intelligent Creatures made by Goot 
fvkiek l^aye a mutual Intercourffi^ and Hand ip need of each 
others AifiilancQ to promote the common Happinefs» which 
they are obliged tq promote with united Powers and Incli- 
nations. 

*Tis plain, that there^s a Neceffity £ar GoYermnjmt among 
iheiA ; IcHT 1^ ihf^ have Appetites and Qoice» and'a limited 
Undorftanding^ *U9 impoffible for them to admin^er the AS- 
hm of the ruolick (m which the good of all confifts) by the 
4mie meansj at the fame time and with a joint Endeavour, 
without devolving a Right to determine thefe things on fome 
fit w iPfifT» Pirtft^' ^h«Mf arifei a NeoAty vax Rule or 
fSoni^imfi^ awcMg liieh it^aAable CrejUaw, Nor could 
If i^i avoided wheie |hfii!e n both a mutual Wercourie and a 
fimitf4 l7i«ifift^<S* Oil which account the fiuno iaobferv^ 
i^e «pwit thfs AngA them&tye». 
' ]kii«|«r 'tiftpliMthat dMi(e\ifhQ ha|)|)en to have thiaGo* 
ViCMtfiiit vin «K^ aa are najtundJbf thetr equals, aio i» better 
CiffTiMwfantW wkh tegaid te^ extemts» thaii thofe whjch have 
fidhf'theHQeK)!KHrofQ^r)^^^ Thwrnay with greater cefta^n^ 
•pa.fil^ aM in. move CaJQn ebiaii^ tWiGada^efiea their Choksf^ 
and accbmplifh their Defires, (i. /. be hajm) than theie whisk 
«1^ ^WwR (Q pcipone theG^ifcation of their Senfei and the 
SwcailMO «if the» J^^pt, aa4 abfoUaiir co^fora» themfelvef 
li^aiMidJieie'4 WiUi ^ishieh tl»^ wAmt/ffBwi^ 4^ whi» are Mi^ 

iM ]Kit ilt ia ii»Mffibift thait thi» ftould be 9vui»^i% Lot 
^Tk iuppoAhle; all ft(^d, be Ruleia and aoae Sul^jiedi» Fro» 
dlMe SxfMNfilp vifie 6e ^mn the Rc^Mom which Creatnres have 
^^m «Mlthef, may |Mt a RafliiaiMt even» od in&Qice Power, 
to that it will be a Contradiction for them while they keep» the 
Niftqn wi»Kh ^ li^yt at pjcefcat, ty^ be iia ibatfrRefpedts other- 
wfrdJI^IilMthakt^yaowar.e^ aorcajaaUofthefametOvder 
%fk 9Nmii. wit^ ^^mttOvr^miitmim. Fiiom henoe it fol- 
• mmmlim thai sk God «f iMbnto WjAoe» ajsd Goodies,, is 
yWii ta i by Ihgfe Attctbuitefe t» leftrain hi^fower froo creating 
«■9^ ^^ Cite^lwe^ ct tbaf hi^ #1^ afiiffi|> them Stadon^ very 
^ii^fik from the hlgheft Happinefs which they are capable of. 
^* • 3 ' -; ♦ Hence 
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•Tispro- IL Now, fince the Stru6ture of this vifiblc 
Uble that World confifts of various Bodies, viz. pure iE- 
vanr^- ^^^» Air» Earth, ^c. *tis highly probable, as, we 
cording to faid before, that each of thefe has its proper In- 
thevariety habitants, viz. by the Union of -Souls with Par- 
of thofc ^^5 ^j£ Matter. Without fuch an Union, we can- 
wWch ^'^^ apprehend how there fhould be either Ethereal 
they are or Aerial Animals. For the moft fluid Bodies if 
ddftin'd to not united to an immaterial Soul, or compadted 
Therefore ^^g^^^j would be immediately diflblved, and eve- 
thciEther ^y blaft of Wind would diffipate fuch Animals : 
and Air, Either then thefe vaft Fields of Air or JE^tt 
!"?!}.?">' muft be entirely deflitute of Inhabitants, which 
have their ^^^ ^^^ ^' believe, who behold every clod of 
proper In- Earth ftock'd with Animals •, or fumiflied after 
habitants, fome fuch Manner as we conjedbire. (26.) If 

as well as ^ yQ^ 

the Earth. NOTES. 

Hence alfo it appears, why all things do not anrwet eveiy one's 
Appetite. Why we are not enriched with as mixiy Benefits as 
the Capacity of our Nature feems to require. For tho* the in^ 
finite Goodnefs of God encourages us to promife ourfelves thus 
much, yet Wifdom and Juftice fet bounds as it were to his 
Goodnefs» and fhew that this cannot be done without Detri- 
snent to the whole ; that eiflier this Inconvenience mufi be tole^ 
rated» or no fuch Creatures made; and that it was better not 
to give fome fo great a De^ee of Happinqfe as their Natures 
might receive, than that a whpk Sjpecies of Beings fhoold be 
wanting' to the World. 

If it be aik'd why God did not make this Species in another 
and more perfedl Manner, fo as to be free from this Inconve- 
nience. I anfwer, that then it would have belonged to another 
Species, and been of a different Order of Creatures : And I fnp<^ 
pofe as many of the Species to be made already as the Syfiem 
would admit, but that there was ftill room for thefe inferior 
ones, which mufl neceifarily have had the Nature they now are 
of or none at all, as has l>een often faid, and Tm unwillingly 
obliged to repeat it. 

(26.) We have a beautiful Deicription of our Author's con- 
jefture in the SpeSator^ N®. 519. *If we coniider thofe Parts of 
* the Material World which lie the neareft to us, and are tfaere- 
' fore fubje£t to our Obfervations and Enquiries, it is amazing 
' to coniider the Infinity of Animals with which it is docked. 
^ Every part of Matter is peopled; every green Leaf fwarms 

• with 
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you fay, here's Room for piire Spirits, I aniwer ; 
Since thefe do not fill up Place, nor have any Re- 
lation to it, 'tis the fame thing wherever they be, 
and Material Subftances have nothing at all to do 
, with them : It is not therefore neceflary to fuppofe 
iiich laige Tra6ts of Air or JEther void of Aiiimals, 
in order to make Room for thefe, for which it; 
would be no lels conunodioiis, if replenilh'd with, 
than if deftitute of Animals. If then this be grant- 
ed us, we may affirm that there is as great variety 
of Souls, as of Animals -, and that it is one Species 
which exerts its Operations by the help of ^therial 

Matter, . 
NOTES. 

witb Inhabitants. 'There is fcarce a £ng]e Hamour in the 
Body of A^an» or of any other Animal^ in which our GlaiTes 
do not diicover myriads of living Creatures. The Surface of - 
Animals is alfo covered with other Animals, which are in th e 
fame manner the Bails of other Animals that live upon it ; 
nay»' we find in the mod folid Bodies, as in Marble itfelf, .. 
innomerable Cells and Cavities that are crowded with fuch 
imperceptible Inhabitants, as are too little for the naked £y^ 
to diicover. On the other Hand, if we look into the more 
bulky Parts of Nature, we fee the Seas, Lakes and Rivers» 
teeming with numberlefs kinds of living Creatures: We 
find every Mountain and. Marfh, Wildernefs and Wood, 
plentiAiUy (locked with Birds and Beafls, and every Part of 
matter affording proper neceffaries and conveniencies for the 
Livelihood of Multitudes which inhabit it. The Author 
of the Plurality of Wor Us draws a very good Argument from 
this ConfideraUoQ, for the peopling of every Planet ; as in- 
deed it feems very probable from the analogy of Reafon, 
that if no part of Matter which we are acquainted with, 
lies wade and ufelefs, thofe great Bodies which are at fuch 
a diftance from us, ihould not be defart and unpeooled, but 
rather that they ihould be furniihed with Beings adapted to 
their refpedlive Situations. Exigence is a BleSing to thofe 
Beings only which are endowed with Perception, and is in 
a fnanner thrown away upon dead Matter, any farther than 
as it is fubferviisnt to Beings which ^re confcious of their 
Eziilence. Accordingly we find from the Bodies which 
lie under our Obfervacion, that Matter is only made as the 
Bafis and Support of Animals, and there is no more of the 
one than what is necefiary for the Exiflence of the other.* 
ee alfo Pr. S(Qtf% Works^ Vol. 2. Diicourfe i5«*p* 3o8> 
ere. Pol. 
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Matter, and another which ftands in need of Aerial^ 

and ^ third of Terreftrial. Neither will everf 

Element be fit for every Animal, but each will have 

its proper Inhabitants : Nor can there be any juft 

Cauie of Complaint that they are uneafy out 01 ueic 

proper Element, that Men cannot live any while 

commodioufly in ^ther, nor perhaps iEtherial A- 

nimals upon the Earth: Foi* tis iiifficiient if every 

one nounihes its proper Inhabitants, according to the! 

Nature and Conftitudon of eacL 

TlieEarth IIL That is a footifh ObjedUon therefore of the 

as beine Epicurean Lucretius % that the World owes not its 

^rt^^ Original to a Divine Power and Goodnefi, becaufe 

JSmSanc Mountains, Woods and Rocks, large Fens, and the 

Syfiem, is Ocean cover lb great a ihare of it: that the burning 

nottobc beatj vxi.<!ittit Torrid Zone^ zxuX the acmsl Fr^i 

tS^t ^^- ^ *^ two Frigid^ take up almdl: two Parti 

^tis not ^it-, fince the Sea, the Rocks, Winds aiid Motmf 

made to tains air not entirely ufelets in their preient Sitmrf^ 

no pur- tion; wluch was requifite for the gooa of the Uni^ 

Sd£)uT ^^^ ^^ *^ ^^ ^^ *^ MufKkne Syftcm. Nei^ 
defign. ther was the Earth or its Inhabitants to be rmarded 
in the firft Place. For, fince it is but a finaU Fart 
of the whole, and almoft a Pokit, where woidd have 
been the Wonder if it had not been fit for anyln^ 
habitants at all ? If it did but promote die good of 
the whcde, while itielf was banvn and empty, lif 
dus had been the Cafe, it woruld not have proved an 
uielefe part of the World, any more than a Nal ii 
of a Man's Body; and it is as abfurd to defire dlat 
all parts of the Univerfe ihould immediately afibrd 
Halikadon to Animals, as that everyPart asid Mem- 
ber of an animated Body fhOdd bf irfeif a»fti- 
tute an Anim^ v 'tis diffident if every partial 
Member con^ire with the reft, and exerdie its 

0wn 

« 

* See BetgtUy's Eigrhdk Semoa ^ro. p. ^2^« 5t& Eiiia. 
or fiati$ tn the Exyimce ^ Gosi,' ice Cliap. i,. 2» and 3» or 
C0cA6mft\ ESbji, ift Part< ££ 7. pas. f« &r. and ad m^ 
££ 4. par. 5» &c, and the Authors mentioned in No^ jfl* 
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own proper Fim&ion, and coniequently that the 
Baitbt wbich is a Member of the Uxiivcrfc, have 
its peculiar vife in promoting the Good of the 
whcm- If therefore the whok Earth was fervice- 
aUe, not to preierve Animals, but only Motion, 
QOttdng could be objeded from thence againft die 
Goodnefs o£ its Author. Neither would it ap- 
pear ftrange to any that conliders the Inunenfity 
of the Works of God, and lu)w minute a Portion 
of them die Earth is, if it were entirely deftitute 
of InbaUtants : Nor would it therefore oe in vain. 
How much more then may we admire the Good- 
ne& and Wifdom of God therein, who has filled the 
whcde and every part of it with Life. 

IV. He knew beft what Creatures every part ThcEarth 
of it was fit for> and has afligned to each its pro- may be 
ner Place, as is evident to everv OWcrver : The ^""^^ 
Moimtidfis, the Woods, the Rocks, theSeas^ have fn^this 
thidr pn^>er Inhabitants, which they fiipply with Automa- 
Kottrifhment. The Syftem q£ the World requir- ton of the 
ed a Globe of folid Matter foch as the Earth is, ^orW,^ 
and we have Reafon to bcReve that this is; as it JJ^y^lh^fts 
were, a Wheel m the great Automaton, without Motion 
vi^cb its Motion would be very imperfeft* But would be 
befides this principal End, the Divine Wifdom ^^^^^'^ 
few ttot it iSrfit fore ftr Nutriment to feveral ^^^l^' 
kioids of AnimSs, that no manner of Good there- aflbrds an 
fore might be omitted which was confiftent widi Habitati- 
the primary End, he filled it with all thofe Ani- ^y^\o 
mafe Aat it was capable oi, nor coirfd the Earth Animals, 
a&rd Suftenance to any {uperior or moxt proper 
BeinK. God has ^vssa thofe Parts to the Braces 
wfai» aie unfit for Men; and ^t ^re iiii|§^ 
be nodii^ ufefefe^^ which yet coidd not be akcrTi 
without Ij^triment to th£ whole, he^ has adapted 
Amcaak to ev«ry Part and Reg^ of it; aad 
ikice the Habitations could not connremendy be 
converted into any . other Form, he provided fuch 
Animals as wanied and were, aereeabb to thefe 
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Habitations. Hence Mountains, Woods and Rocks 
give Harbour ^ to wild Beafts, the Sea to Fifhes, 
the Earth to Infeds. Neither ought we to com- 
plain that the whole Earth is not of ufe to Man, 
fince that was not the principal End it was • made* 
for ; but, on the contrary, Man was for this reaibn 
placed upon the Earth, becaufe it ajffbrded a conve- 
nient Receptacle for him. And what if it had 
been totally unfit for Man ? Wcmld it therefore have 
been in vain ? By no means. On the contrary, wc 
are certain that God would have given it other In- 
habitants, to whofe Maintenance it might have been 
fubfervient. (27.) 

V. Thofe 

NOTES. 

(27.) Oar AutHor^s Areument here might be carryM much 
farthiery and the infinite Wifdom of the Creator demonftrated 
not only from his having made nothing in vain, or ufeleis in 
it/e/f^int alfo from the diiUnd and various Relations which 
every thing bears to others, and its contribation to the eood of 
the whole : From the doabte» the numifold apparent iJfes of 
ahnoft every thing in Nature. 

Thus the Mountains mentioned in the Objedion of Lucrttius^ 
and which many Modems have alfo mifreprefented as deformi- 
ties of Nature, have not only their own peculiar Inhabitants, 
but aifo afford to other Animals the moft commodious Harbour 
a^d Maintenance, the beft Remedies and Retreats. To them 
we owe the mod pleafant Profpeds, the moft delicious WijDes# 
the moft curious Vegetables» the richeft andmoft ufeful Metals, 
Minerals, and other Foffils ; and, what is more than all, a 
wholfome Air ; and the Convenience of navigable Rivers and 
Fountains. 

The Occean, befides the Support of its own Inhabitants 
(which are, in all probability, as numerous and various as 
thofe of the Earth) provides alfo vaft Quantities of Vapours, 
which refrelh and frudUfy the Earth itfelf, and nouriih and 
fupport its Inhabitants, producing Springs, Lakes and Rivers. 
The leiler Seas, Fens and Lakes, are fo admirably well diftri- 
buted throughout the Globe, as to afford fufficient Vapours 
for Clouds and Rains to temper the Cold of the Northeim Air, 
to cool and mitigate the Heats of the Torrid 2Sone, and re^ 
freih the whole Earth with fertile Showers : As is full/ prov- 
ed by Derbam. * 

A» 
* PbyficQ^fbeQl. B. 2. C. 5. k B. 3. C. 4. 
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V* Thofe therefore who urge die unfitnefs of The - 
certain Parts of the Earth for the Suftenance of ^^ ^^^/ 
Man, as a Fault and Defeft of the Divine Skill foj. j^an 
in making them, are obliged to prove that the alone, but 
Earth ^as made for the fake of Mankind only, ^^}^^^ 
and not of the Univerfe -, and that^ every thing in ^° ^Tnk ' 
the World is ufelefs which does not immcdiajtely ©therwife 
tend to the ufe of Man. But this is abfurd, and favoun of 
what no one would objeft, who is not blinded ^unjan 
with Pride and Ignorance*. We ought rather to ^" ^' 
admire the Power and Goodnefs of God who has 
fo tempered his Works, though they be imhienfe 
and infinitely various, that there is nothing in them 
which exifts not in the very beft manner with re- 
fpeft to the Whole, and which he has not replenilh'd 
witlf its proper Inhabitants. And fince the_ Variety 

of 

NOTES. 

As to the variety of Ufes which the fame thing is rendered 
capable of and manifeftly deiigned for by its All- wife Au- 
thor, fee Co//ibers Impartial Ettqutty Ufto the Exiftence, ice. of 
Goi^ p. 80. ' To obtain a great number of Ends by as few 

* means as may be> is the higheft point of Wifdom. But no* 

* thing can be imagined more admirable in this refpedt. than 
' the prefent frame of things. Thus tho' the human fiody if^ 
'^compofed of a great variety of Parts, yet how much more 
' numerous are their Ufes ? How many are the Ufes of thtf 

* Handy which directed by Reafon is infiead of all other In* 
' flraments ? How many Advantages do we owe to the Eye, 

* the Ear, and the Tongue? And if we take a deeper View, 
' and look into the minuter parts of which thefe are compound- 
' ed, what can be more admirable than the Variety of k\m% 

* and Intentions that may be obferved in each i The feveral 

* Ufes of the Structure and Pof)tion of each fingle Mufde have 
' been computed by Galen in his Book iie Formatione Fatus to 
'. be no lefs than ten. The like may be obferved with refe- 
-t rence to the Bones and other (imilar Parts, but efpecially^ 
^ withrefped to the Members of fuch as are hererogeneous or 

* diffimu]ar.*p.8i. 

The fame is (hewn at large by Dr. d^w^ Cefmologia Sacra, 
B. I. C.J. psir. 13, 14, bfc. or PT- Scott on the Wifdom etnd 
Goodnefs of God^ Serm. I. p. IJ» ^<"» or J^. fFUJtins Princ, o/ 
fJat, Relig. C. 6. 

•See Note 22. K 
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of the conftituent Parts and Regions of the Earth 
is no greater than the Nature of the whole Machine 
required, nor the Species of Animals fewer than 
the Food would fupply^ we muft conclude tho-e is 
nothing deficient or redundant. (28,) 

I NOTES. 

{28.) Hence I thmk we may fafdy conclude with our Au- 
tkbr in general, that there could have been no partial Alte- 
ration of thb Syileniy but for the worfe» as far as we know ;. 
at leaft not for the better. They who hold that there migjht 
have been a total one, that the whole Scheme of Things 
ihight poflibly have been alterM or revers*d, and that either 
the dired contrary, or a quite difierent one, would have 
been more worthy of God ; the Men, I (ay, that hold this» 
are obligM to (hew the- poffibility of conceiving it, and to 
explain the manner how it may be, before we are oblig'd to 
believe thenv They mull (hew that the fame thii^ whick 
ate myw conducive to our Happinefs, and confequently the 
Qbje£ts of our Love» might as eaiily have tended to our Mi- 
fery ; and confequently have been as reafonably the Objedls 
of our Averfion ; that the fame Paflions, Objeds, Exercifes» 
and Inclinations which now create pleafure in us, might 
have produced a difierent, a quite contrary ef¥e£l, or no effedt 
at all. This they are obliged to do : and when they have* 
done all this, and compleated their Syftem, and made a total 
alteration of things, as they imagine, for the better, the^ are 
at laft only got to the above mentioned abfurdity of putting^^ 
this Syftem into a higher Clafi^ whereas all the difierent 
Clafics in c^try conceivable Degree of Perfedion, were fup- 
pbfed to be entirely filled at the firfi. We mufi therefore take 
things as they are, and argue only from the prefent Nature 
cf them colledively : In which View weihall find no pofiible 
aStefation of any thing, but what would produce the fame or 
greater Inconveniences, either in itfelf, or others, to which 
It bears a firid relation. Infiances of this kind are every 
where to bemet with : particular Proofs of it in the natural 
tS/^orldy occur in Bentlnfs BoyU*s LeSl\ particularly with re- 
gard' to the ii\t Senfes of the human Sfody, p. 95, 96. [See 
alfo Loch on Human Vnderflaniingy B. 2. C. 23. §. 12.] with 
rffped to the figure and Sature of it, hi Grew^s Co/mologia 
S^cra, B. 1, C. 5. $..25, iff c. and to the fevcral Parts of it, 
all over BoyU*^ Cheyne^ Dirham^ Newtfttyt, Raj, Cockburn, 
Ednxardsyr IF. Scott, ox Pelling. 

V • . - The' 

* pn FinaJ^ufes, 
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NOTES. 

The fiune might eaiily be ihevi^n in the immaterial World» 
and in themoft exceptionable Part of it» viz. the Soul of Man» 
its Knowledge, Freedom, Afledlionsf. 

I fliall take the liberty to borrow a Sedion from Mr. il^«» 
ivglTs ^neral Remarks on Cumierlakii, C. 5. which fets this 
Subjed m a very good light. '■ The Nature of Things in ths 
" natural Wotld is fo exafUy fitted to the natural Faculties 
** and DifpoiitioDS of Mankind, that were any thing in it 
'' otherwife than it is, even in Degree, Mankind would bo 
*< lefs happy than they now are* Thus the dependence of 
<* all natund Efiedls upon a few Jmfle Principles^ is wonder- 
*< fully advantageous i%many refpeds. The degrees oiF all 
'* the feniible Pleafures are exadUy fuited to the ute of each 1 
** fo that if we enjoy'd any of them in a greater degree, we 
*^ iboald be le& happy ; for our Appetites of thoie I^furea 
** would by that means be too ftron^for our Reafoni and, 
*^ as we are framed, tempt us to an immoderate enjoymenc 
** of them, fo as to prejudice our Bodies. And where, )ve 

ei^oy itmt of them in fo high a d^ree, as that it is in 

many cafes very difficult for the ftrongeit Reafon to regulate . 

and moderate the Appetites of fuch Pleafures, it is in fuch 
*' Inftances where it was neceflary to cpunterpoife fome difad- 
** vantages, which are the c6nfequen€es of the purfuit of 
** thole Pleafures. Thus the pleaiing Ideas ^vhicii accoa- 
** pany the I<Ove of the Sexes, are necefTary to be poflefl*e(jl 
" in io hk;h a degree, to baliance the Cares of Matrinf09ff\ 
^' and alio the Pains of Cbild-bearing in the Female Sex. 
•* The fame may be faid of our Intellectual Fleafures, Thus 
** did 'We receive a greater Pleafure fcom Benevolence, 
^ Sloth would be encouraged by an immoderate Bounty. < 
*' And were the Pleafures of our Enquiries into the Truth 
'* greater, we fhoulcl be too fpecvla^uve jmd lefsadlive. It 
*' ieems alio probab)^ that the Degree of our Intelledlual 
** X^apacity is very well fuijted to puf Objects of Knowledge, 
" and that had we a greater degree thereof, all other things 
" remainine as they are, we (hould be lefs happy. More- 
" over» it 18 pf«»bably (b adapted to the Frame of our Bodie^ 
*• that it oooUi not be grqrter, without ieither an .alteratibji in 
*< the Laws of Nature» or in the Law? qf Umpn between . 
*« the Soul and. Body. Farther; were it much greater thail ' 
^' it is, our Thoughts and Purfuits would be fo fpifitual and ' 
<' K£n*d, that we Aoatd be taken too much off from the feii'- 
*' fible Pleafures : We ihould probably be conscious of (baie. ^ 
'' Defers or wants in our bodily Organs, and would be 

K a « fenfible 

t See Sir M» Uak'* Frim, Ortg. tf Mank. C.2. pe Ma- 
mine, p. S^. 
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NOTES. 

**. fenfible that they were unequal to fo great a Capacity» 
** which would neceffary be followed by Uneafinefs of 
*'.Mind. And this feems to hold in the Brute Creation: 
** For, methinks it would be for the diiadvantage of a Hor(e, 
** to be endowed with the Underflanding of a Man ; fuch 
an unequal Union mud be attended with continual dif- 
quietudes and difcontents. As for our Pains» they are all ei- 
ther Warnings againft bodily Diibrders, or fuch as, had 
we wanted them, the Laws of Nature remaining as they 
** are, we fhould either lave wanted (bme Pleafures we now 
** enjoy, or have pofTefTed them in a left degree. Thofc 
*' things in Nature which we cahnot reconcile to the fore- 
'* going opinion, as beinz ignorant df their Ufe, we have 
good Reafon from Analogy to believe, are really advanta- 
geous, and adapted to the Happinefs of the Intelligent Beings 
** of the Syilem: though we have not fo full and com- 
'* plete ^ Knowledge of the entire Sydera, as to be able to 
'* point out their particular ufes. From thefe Obfervations 
'* we may contiude, that all the various Parts of our Syflem 
*^ are fb admirably fuited to one another, and the Whole con- 
** trived with fuch exqaifite Wifdom, that were any thing,, 
'* in any part thereof, in the leaft otherwife than it is, with- 
** out an alteration in the whole, there would be a lefs Sum» 
** of Hjippincfs in th6 Syftem than there now is." 

See alio the Ingenious Author of the Nature and CondtUi of 
the Pafftonsy p. I79. 201, 202. 

But this wiU be more fully con£dered in the 4th SeAion» 









SECT. ig. 
Tis pro- Of Death. 

bablethat 

\yo^oMT WT^ know by Experience that Souls united ta 
Bodies is W Bodies move th^m fome way or other •, viz. 
the caufe by Thought and Volition : for thus we move our 
why we ^^^ ^j ^^.jg probable that the Gravity, Solidity, 
them whi- ^^^ Hardnefe of our Bodies, together with the Re- 
ther we fiftence of the adjacent ones, are the Caufes why we 
pleafe. cannot move them every way as we pleafe. 
^ foul II. A Soul when united to a portion of ethereal, 

united to uniform, and pcrfedlly fluid Matter, free from the 

, Iippedi- 
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Impediment of Gravity and Refiftance, may in all a portion , 
probability movre its Body whitherfoever it pleafes. - ^^^"^ 
Such a Body therefore would be perfedtly obfequious ^^J j^^^'* 
to the thought and will of the Soul that inhabits it : can move 
and if it received any detriment from the neighbour- jt whither 
ing Bodies, it could repair it Mj its Will alone ; at ^^ ^ ^^^» 
leafl: lb long as the ^ther continued in its Fluidity ^^^vlhl 
and Purity. Unlefs the Animal therefore willed Union, 
the contrary, its Body would he incorruptible^ and ^"ch a 
always fit for Union, /. e. immortal. If any one ^^^e 
objeft that the Bodies of the Blefled, which we call is immor- 
Celejiialj heed no Motion or Change of Condition, tal. 
fince they enjoy continual Pleafure ; for no one moves 
or changes his State, but in order to remove fome 
prefent Uneafinefs. I anfwer; Thefe Bodies are 
not dierefore immortal, becaufe they are naturally/ 
incorruptible (for that would be incompatible with 
the Nature of that Matter whereof they arc com- 
pofed) but becaufe they are put into fuch Places and 
Circumftances by the Deity, that they can, even 
with Plealiire, forefee and prevent all fuch things as 
might tend to introduce either Corruption or Pain. 
Neither does their Pleafure or Happinefs confift in 
Reft properly io called, but in Adtivity, in fuch 
Afts and Exercife of their Faculties as they choofe : 
Now, fince they may exercife themfel ves perpetually 
according to their own Choice, and there is nothing 
to hinder them, they may be perpetually happy; as 
will be declar'd below. All which are different in 
folid Bodies. 

III. We cannot certainly determine what Life The Body 
is in thefe Animals which have folid Bodies; but ofaterrei- 
we liifficiendy apprehend where it is, from certain ^'*»^^-^"»- 
Marks and Tokens. For where there is a circular kind^f 
motion of the Fluids, there is a Nutrition and In- Veffel, 
creafe, there is, as I conjefture, fome fort of Life, which " 
Now 'tis evident that this circular Motion may be ?*^J^l 
interrupted by the force of the adjacent Bodies : the humours 

K 3 foUd 
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way flow fQiid Body of an Animal is a kind of Veffel in which 
S!c'drcu- ^^ Humours have a flux and reflux th;"ough certain 
larmotion du£bs and channels framed by Divine Skill, in the 
ccafc. motion of which Life confifts. Now this Veflel 
^"^ ^*' "^^y he broke in pieces by the impulfc of other 
aw natu° bodies, fince by the native imperfedbion of Matter 
rally mor- i^is capable of Diflblution: but when the Veflel is 
t$U broken, the Fluids therein contained muft necefl&jrily 

flow out, the circular motion muft ceafe, and to- 
gether with it animal Life. Such Animals there- 
fore as have folid Bodies, are by Nature Mortal, 
and cannot laft for ever, without violence done to 
the Laws of Nature, of Matter, and Motion. There 
mufl; then have been either none at all created, or 
iuch as are naturally Mortal. The imperfeftion. 
of Matter could not fuffer it to be otherwife. For 
the hard and folid parts belonging to thefe Bodies 
are of fuch a Frame as muft neceflarily be fliaken 
and feparated by othei;$ of the fame bulk and hard- 
nefs. Every thing therefore that confifts of fuch 
» Hind of Parts, may be corrupted and diflblved. (29.) 

There- 
NOTES. 

(29.) This point is very well illuftrated by Dr. % Clarke. 
on Natural E'vil, p. 245, ^c. wKofe Reafoning is entirely 
built upon Sir /. NenjutoH^s Experiments. " Human Bodies 
<* as well as thofe of all other Animals, and of Plants, are 
•* compounded of very different Materials, fix*d and vola- 
*• tile, fluid and folid ; as appears by the refolution of them 
•' into their conftituent Parts; and they are nourifh'd in the 
** (ame manner, fvix. by attradion. For as a Spunge by 
•* Sudtion draws in Water, fo the Glands in the Bodies 
** of all Animals draw different Juices out of the Blood, ac- 
** cording to the particular Nature and Conftitution of each 
•' of them : So long therefore as the nouri(hment is proper. 
*' to affimilate itfelf to the feveral parts of the Body, as it 
** approaches them in its feveral channels ; or fo long as the 
** fdid Particles (fuppofe of Salts, which are abfolutely ne- 
•• ceflary to the prefervation of all Creatures) retain th^ir 
•' form and textures fo long is Life preferv'd and main- 
*' tain*d. And when the nouriihment becomes unfit to affi- 
V milate; or thefaline Particles (which towards the Center. 

' ' "arei 
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Therefore the Divine Power . and Groodnefs did tht 
very beft even in creating Beings that wer6 mortal : 
for an Animal fubjeft to IJeath is better than none 
at all. 

IV. But God, you'll fay, created Man at firft tjjJ^ Hy. 
immortal, as we underftand by facred Hiftory : pothcfis 
Mortality is not therefore an infeparable attendant rcconcil'd 
on folid Bodies., I anfwer; It does not appear to us ^|^ J^" 
of what fort the Bodies of Mankind were before the ^0,^^ con- 
Fall, and confequently nothing can be argued from cerning 
thoice againft the neceflary Mortality of all terref- ^^ i™: 
trial ones. Farther, we fhould remember that our "J^r*!?5[ 
firil Parents were naturally mortaU but that God £"*'* 
covenanted with them for Immortality as a mat- 
ter of Favour, and upon particular Conditions. Not 
that they fhould have continued upon Earth for 
ever; but that God promifed to tranflate them at a 
proper time by his efpecial Favour, and preferve 
them in a place fit for the Enjoyment of Eternity : 
as we belive he did with Enoch and Elias. But a^ 
foon as this Covenant with God was broken by Sin, 

Mali 
NOTES. 

are very denfe» and therefore capable of flrongly attradl- 
ing the Fluids to them) lofe their power of Attra^ion, 
either by being divided into lefs Particles (as they may be» 
by the watry parts iniinuating themfelves into their Pore» 
with a gentle heat) or elfe by having thofe watry Parts 
** violently feparated from them : in either of thefe Cafes all 
*' their Motion will ceafe, and end in Corruption, Confa- 
fion and Death. And this is abundantly confirmed 1)y 
Experience, in that every thing which is corrupted or 
putrify'd is of a black Colour; which fhews, that the 
component Particles are broken to Pieces» and reduced fo . 
** fmali» as to be unable even to reflect the Rays of Light. . 
Thus we fee that Diatb^ or the . DifTolution of theB^y,- 
is the neceiTary Confequence of thofe Laws by which it is 
framed and generated ; and therefore is not in itfelf pro- 
" perly an £1;//, any more than that Fabric can be ftiled /7/, 
'< the Materials, or manner of building of which, would not 
permit it to lafl a thoufand Years, nor was originally in* 
tended to continue half fo long.'* 

K4 
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Man was reftor'd to his Native Mortality, and fub- 
je^l;ed to thofe other Inconveniences to which the 
Order of Nature, and the Chain of Natural Caufes, 
rendered fuch Bodies as thefe of Mankind obnoxi- 
ous. For though God ha^ not fo far tied himfelf 
up to the Laws of Nature, but that he may in many 
Cafes fufpend and fuperfede them ; yet this is not 
done frequendy, nor to .be expefted for the fake of 
Sinners. God can indeed preferve Man from aSual 
Deaih\ but that a folid Machine confifting of hete- 
ipgeneous Parts, fuch as the human Body is, Ihould 
pot be fpaturally Mortal^ is impoITible : 'Tis a 
Contradi£tion therefore that Man, in the prefent 
State pf things, fhould be by Nature imrportal. (L.) 

NOTES. 

(L ) All the Obje£lions brought againft this Seflion are, 
l^iat the Author maintains fozne things in it which deflroy 
his own Hypothecs, ifl. He holds that a Soul united to 
an aetherial, uniform matter, perfeAIy fluid and without 
\^«ight or refiftance, may tranfport its Body where it picafes/ 
a.nd if it receive any damage from the neighbouring Bodiei 
it may repair it again, by the power that the will of fuch 
a Creature has over its own Body : fo if it pleafe it may be 
immortal. From whence the Objedor concludes, that ac- 
cording to the Author, there is no connexion between a Crea- 
ture made of matter and mortality, or any natural Evils. 

But furely this is raiilng Objedions againft a Book before 
one read it. Fpr if he had read it, he might have feen that 
the Author exprefly affirms that thofe Bodies are not im- 
mortal, becaufe incorruptible by Nature ; for the Matter of 
which they confill will not permit them to be {o\ but be- 
caufe they are placed in fuch Statipns and Circumflances, in 
which they may foreknow and prevent with pleafure all thofe 
things which caufe corruption or pain. From whence it is 
inanifed that the Author fuppofes thefe corruptible, as well 
as our earthly Bodies, but it does not follow from thence 
that they muft be corrupted. There's a great difference be- 
tween the Power and h&. ; nor is it a good Confequence, 
this is capable of being corrupted, therefore it mufl be actu- 
ally fo. The Circumftances plainly make the difference be- 
tween Bodies of this fort and ours that are folid, heavy and 
heterogeneous, fubjed to the fhock and impulfe of others that 
kte Iikewif|5 hard, heavy, &c. 
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NOTES. 

But then, zdly^ the Objedor alledges that this ought not to 
be ib ; for how knows any body that fuch jcompoiitions as 
thefe have any more malignity in them than fubtil uniform 
Bodies ? Jnfiv. If by malignity be meant adual Corruption, 
every body muft fee that theie are more liable to it than the 
.4>ther : that a heavy Body can^t be moved with the fame £id- 
lity* that a Body exempt from Gravity can; that a certain 
portion of matter to which the Soul is immediately united, 
and which it ufes in Senfation» will become nnnt for it 
when it is diffipated or mixM with heterogeneous particles, 
and that in the Earth it mufl meet with fuch, whereas there 
are no fuch particles (o mix with it in an uniform ^ther. 

Our firft Parents knowledge' or Power, if they had conti- 
nued in their Innocence, could not have prevented all effe£b 
of thefe, tho' God out of particular favour wdu'd have prc- 
fervM them from the word and mod mifchievous of 'em, 
which are reckon^ up in the Book*, and this but for a 
time, 'till he found it convenient to tranflate them to a better 
place. Tho' after all, we know not how the Bodies of our 
jrft Parents were framed, or what alterations were introduced 
on their finning, and therefore no good Argument can be 
taken from thence. 

But, 3//^, 'Tis pretended that to fay, on Man's (inning 
God abandon'd him to his natural Mortality, and to the other 
inconveniences that nccefTarily follow the Laws of Nature, is a 
fort of Cdntradidion. For if there be a natural Neceffity that 
Man ihould be expofedto Pains and Deaths his Innocence could 
not proted him from them. 

But this is ftill to confute Books without reading them. 
The Authpr does not fay that Death or Corruption neceifarily 
follow the Laws of Nature, but only that they are the EfFedU 
of thefe fame Laws when left to themfelves, which God did 
not think fit to do in all things whilft Man continued Inno- 
cent. 

Nor lafUy, does it follow from thence, as pretended, that 
Matter is indifferent to Diffolution or Continuance of itfelf^ 
and only determin'd to one or other as the Creator pleaies. 
For the PofSbility of Corruption is inherent in all Matter, 
but whether it fhall in all times and places adlually be cor- 
rupted depends on the Pleafure of God, and in many Cafes 
on the Pleafure of other Agents, and that the Matter of hu- 
jnzn Bodies in their prefent Circumflances fhou'd not be cor-* 
rupted, is impoflible. 

SECT. 

* Seft. 9. par. 5. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of the PaJJiom. 

OurSotils QUPPOSING the Union of a thinking or 
S?d"* f fenfitive Soul v/ith Matter, its Thought and 
awcoliar ^^^ "^^^ neceffarily be affedted by the Motions 
Crafts, of that, as Body muft be again by thefe. For fince 
when that the Soul is of fuch a Nature as to require Matter 
is diior- Qf a peculiar Crajis and Figure^ in order to difcharge 
removed ^^ Fun<5tions, it follows that when this Diipo(ition 
the opera- is faulty, or quite fails, the Operations of the Soul 
tionsof muft be impeded, or entirely ceafe; nor can it 
the Soul poflibly be otherwife while the Soul and Body are 
hindered ^^ ^^^ ^ Nature as they really are. 
ordcftroy- II. Since therefore it is no diminution of th€ 
cd. Divine Goodnefs to have afligned fuch a Nature to 

Th S 1 ^"^» ^ ^^ fhewn before ; we muft alfo admit 
and Body ^^ ^ mutual Sympathy between them. Now, if they 
admit of a mutually afteft each other, the confequencc will be 
mutual that it is the principal bufinefe of die Soul to pre- 
th^^h* ferve the Body from harm. In order to this, 'tis ne-^ 
it IS the ceflary that die Soul have a perception of what is 
firft care good for, or prejudicial to the Body -, and this 
of the could not be more effedually procured, than by 
kee the P^^^^^f^g ^^ xSMit things which tend to its pre- 
Bodyfrec fervation ftiould communicate an agreeable fenfa- 
from tion to the Soul, and what is pernicious, a difa- 
harm. greeable one. For otherwife, the firft thing we met 
with might deftroy us, while we were unaware or 
regardlefe of it ; nor fhould we be follicitous to 
avoid a River or a Precipice. 
Saf^f ^^^' '^^^ neceflary dierefore that the Soul and 
ncceffary Body ftiould afFeft each other mutually ; that the 
to pre- Impairing or Diflblution of the Body Ihould ere- 
ferve Life, ate uneafinefs, wliich, by its importunity, might re- 
drwd of^ call the Soul that was indifpofed or otherwife en- 
Death, gaged, to take care of the whole 5 nor ought it to 

ceafe 
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ceafe tirg^ng, till what was hurtful be removed : 
widiout this importunity perhaps the ftrongeft A- 
nixDal would not laft even a Day, The Senfe then 
of Pain or Uneafinefs produced in the Soul upon 
the Mutilation or Diflolution of die Body, is ne- 
ceilary for the prefervation of Life in the prefent 
State of Things. It may be proved frcmi the fame 
Principles, that the averfion to, or dread of Deaths 
is not in vain, fince it cannot even be conceived how 
a frail and mortal Body, tojffed by continual Mo- 
tions, and uimbled among other hard Bodies, 
fhould efcapc Diflolution, if the Soul which moves 
that Body were not forewarned to avoid Death by 
die natural horror of its approach. (M.) 

IV.. 

NOTES. 

( M.) H^i« the Enemies of the Unity of God alledge that 

ihe^ are iktisfied, that Matter muft be moveable, that a Body 

compofed of folid and heavy Parts, as ours are, environed with 

other Bodies in cpntinoal Agitation and perpetually liable to 

their Shock, moft be alfo fubfedl to be broken and di(Iblved ; 

bat then why (bould fuch Separation and DiiTolution caufe 

Qneaiy Sentiments in us ? *Tis true» if a Man be benighted in a 

Wildemefs and deprived of Light, he may fall into a Pit and 

break his Bones; if he fall afleep, the Wind may blow down 

a Tree pn him and crufii his Body, or cat off a Leg or an Arm; , 

thefe are by the very Nature of Matter eafily feparable ; but 

oor Mifery doth not confiil in loling theie, but in the Trouble 

and Concern we have for the lofs of them. If the lofing them 

caufed no Pain or Vexation to us, we were as happy without as 

with them. Now' they fuppofe that the Soul is united to the 

Body on what Terms God pleafes, and that he could as eafily 

have joined the Senfations of Pleafure with theie Impreflions on 

our Bodies, as that of Pain, and that an infinitely good God 

WouM have done fo^ if a contrary Power had not hindered 

him. 

For ought I find the whole Difficulty concerning natural 
Evils is reduced to this Point, and mcthinks 'tis ilrange that 
any Strefs ihould be laid on it ; which will appear if we con- 
ikier, 

I ft. That the Argument is drawn from a Matter concerning 
the Nature of which we have no Knowledge, I mean from the 
Union of the Soul and Body, and from the Manner in which 
the one a#e^ and operates on the other. We can give no ac- 
coont how one Part of Matter a^ on another, how they are 

united. 
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The reft IV. Now the teft of the Paffions are Confc- 
fions wc ^"^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Uneafinefs, and Dread of Death ; 
conncaed ^^^- Anger, Love, Hatred, ^c. An Animal in the 
with prefent State of things, muft therefore either be 
thcfc. obnoxious to thefe, or quickly perifh. For *tis im- 
poflible that the Soul (hould have a diiagreeable Sen- 
lation, and not be angry at the Caufe which produ- 
ces it : and fo of the reft. 

V. 

NOTES. 

nnkedy or what it is that makes them (tick together. 'Mach 
left do we know how a Soul and Body are united to one ano- 
t))er, or how it is poilible that there (hould be a matual Adion 
and Re-a6lion between them; and therefore to fay that this 
proceeds from an Arbitrary Power» orthat it might have been 
otherwife» is to affirm what Nobody either doth o^ can know. 
"We fee the A&ion of one part of Matter on another is nece£a<- 
xy, and arifes from the Nature of it : If it had been otherwife, 
it had not been Matter but fomething elfe, and he that would 
not have it fo, would not have God to have created any Mat- 
ter at a}]; which, as the Author (hews, had been to leflen 
God^s Goodnefsy and to hinder him from doing a thing which 
ivas better done than let alone. And how doth the Obje£tor 
know but *tis the Nature of Souls, and as neceflary to them to 
be affiled thus with certain Motions of Matter, as for one 
Part of Matter to be moved by the Impulfe of another ? If then 
ouH Souls did not receive thefe Impremons from the Motions 
caufed in our Bodies by external force, thev would not be hu- 
man Souls, but fome other Creatures ; of which fort, I fuppofe 
there were as many created as the Syftem wou'd allow, and 
therefore there muft either be wanting in the World this Spe- 
cies of Beines, or they muft be fubjeS to fuch Imprefiions. If 
therefore it be better K>r Men to be as they are, than not to be 
at all, God has chofen the better Part in giving them a Being; 
and a£led according to his Infinite Goodnefs. 

But 2dly, If all the uneafy Senfations caufed in us by tho. 
Incurfions of external Bodies tend to our Prefervatlon, and 
without them we could neither live nor enjoy ourfdves lor any 
lime ; then they do more eood than hurt, and confe^neatly 
are a Prefent worthy of God to beftow on us. Now this is de- 
monftrated by the Author in his Book, and 'tis confeiled that 
as things are now ordered, the Senie of Pain is neceflkry to 
oblige us to avoid many Perils. 

But then again *tis urged, that this doth not remove the 
Difficulty, becaufe it is alledged by the FoUoweis ^ Mum 
that thefe Pains are from the evil Principle, «nd as the good 

caoici 
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V. God could have avoided all this by ordering The Paf- 
that the Sod ftiould not be afFeded by the Motions fions«>oM 
of the Body ; or at leaft, that every thing done voided*©- 
therein ihould be agreeable: But how dangerous therwif^ 
this would be to Animals, any one may underftand, than by 
who recoUeds how very Ihort their Lives muft be, ^^^"P^ 
if they died with the fame Plealiare that they eat or sou\ 
drank or propagate their Species. If on tearing the (hould not 

Body bcafffeacd 

NOTES. with the 

caufcs the Taflc of Meat on the Tongue to Dleafe, fo the Evil ^^^°^ 
caules the Fire to create Pain in us when it bums us. V/^^ H 

2dly, They alledge that there was no Ncceflity for thefc ^7 ' ^^ 

uns, becayie jfdam was without them in Paradife. 3dly, We ^ 
in^ht haire been /ujficient/y obliged to avoid what could hurt ^^^*' 
OS, if we had a perfed Knowledge of its approach, and had '^ |!L 
bcin warned to avoid the Danger, not by the Pain or Fear ^^"*J, ^*^ 
which we nowieel, but by withdrawing of the Senfe of Plea- T^^ ^^ 
lure on the Approach of what might hurt or deflroy us. Laftly, ^^ 
that thefe Warnings are often in vain. 

To give this Argument its full Confideration, I will examine 
it by Parts. And Srfl, as to what is alledged, that the pleafant 
SeD&tions produced in us by external Motions qn the Organs 
of our Sen(es are ^m God, and the painful from the evil Prin- 
ciple. I defire it may be coniidered» i ^t whether any Motion 
canfes Pain in us that doth not tend to our Defh-udlion, and 
whether the Pains do not ferve as a Means to prevent it. And 
if the Preferving our Being be a greater Good to us than thele 
Pains are a Miichief, then it is plain ^tis better we fiionld have 
than want them. But 2dly, Pain feems to be nothing elfe but 
a Seniethat our Being is impairing, and iffo, it feems impoili- 
ble whilft we love Being and are pleafed with it, that we (hould 
perceive it to decay, and not he difpleafed with the Senfe of 
It, and the Senfe of a thing difpleanng to us is Pain. Either 
therefore in the prefent Cafe our Senfe muft be taken away, o^ 
Pains fee/ns unavoidable. For that a certain Motion caufed in 
ottf Organs (houM pleafe us, becaufe it contributes to fupport 
our Being, and the contrary which tends to deftroy us, mould 
not difpleafe us when we feel it, feems a Contradi£iion. God 
therefore in making us feel the Senfe of Pleafure by the Firft has 
l&ewife made os oFfuch a Nature, that we muft either not fee^ 
the Seomd at all (/. e- tM^ Motion that hurts us) or be mieafy 
at it ; and let any one judge which of thefe two is moft for the 
Advantage of Animals. 

There needs not therefore^ any ill Principle to introduce a 
Senfe of Pain at the Prefcnce of what tends to deftroy u», for 

giving 
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Body the Soul had either no Senfation at all or a 
fdeafant one, we fhouW be no more aware of Death 
than of Seep, nor would it be any greater injury 
to kill a Man than to fcratch him. And thus Man- 
kind would quickly fail. We muft then cither have 
been armed with thefe Paflions againft Death, or 
loon have perifhed : But the Divine Goodnefi chofe 
that Animals Ihould be iiibjeft to thefe, rather than 
the Earth Ihould be entirely deftitute of Inhabitants. . 
It is not VI. Behold now how Evils fpring from and 

*^^h *S' ^^^P^y ^P^^ ^^ other, while infinite Goodnels 
yj„g ' ftill urgpes the Deity to do the very beft. This mov- 
Goo<Inefs cd him to give Extjlence to Creatures, which cannot 
to permit exift without ImperfeSiens and Inequality. This ex- 
thcfe In- ^^ jjjjj^ ^Q create Mattir^ and to put it in Motion^ 
^c^^ ' which is necelTarily attended with Sq>aration and 
fmce tbey Diflbludon, Generation and Corruption. This per^ 
could not fiiaded 

bcavoid- NOTES. 

ed witii** 

oat g^^^°g us.tfae.Senfe of Pleafure at the PreTehce of wliat fupportt 

greater "^ ®^ Ncccflity infers tke otlier. 

^ And *tis itemarkable, as the Author of the Book obierves, that 

when the Pain exceeds the Pleafiire of Being» the Senfeof both 
ceafe, that is when our Being ceafes to be a Benefit God takes 
it from us. ^ 

As to the 2d Objedion, that thefe Pains on the Preieace^of 
dedrudive Motions attacking us are unnecejQfary, bepanie Jiiu» 
in Paradiie was without them; I have already accounted for it» 
and (hewed that it doth not appear that he was altogether with*. 
out Pain or Paflion; and that he was onljr iecnred from fiick 
Pains as might caufe his Death, and that for a tim^ till reiBOT- 
4^ to a better place.* 

As to the 3d Objedion* that if we had a perfed Kaowladge 
of the Approach of tv^vy thing that could hnrt us, and had 
only felt a withdrawing of Pleasure when any fuch thmg .waa 
nigh, we might by this means have been obliged to avoicTk as 
e£te£lually as the Senfe of Pain could do it. I aoTwcr. 

lil. The withdrawing of pleafure or diminifidng it» is |l 
greater Evil to us than the pains we^l on fnch Occafioms 
Which plainly apnears from this, that we rather ohoofe to en- 
dure thefe pains than lofe the pleafure our Senfes aferd ns 1 
wiiich is manifeil in fo many Inftances^ that I hanfly need 
mention them. The Gout is one of the meft CQiTncDiji^^ 

Difi^es 
* S^ Note Hy and the Sermon annexed. 
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fuaded him to couple Souls with Bodies» and to 
^ve them mmual AfFe6tion% whence proceeded 
Pain and Sorrow, Hatred and Fear, with the reft 
€f the P^ons; yet all of them, as we have feen, 
arc neceflary. 

VII. For, as created Exijience neceflarily includes God 
the Evil of Imperfedtion, fo every Species of it is therefore 
iubjeft to its own peculiar ImperfeAions ; that is, ^^^^ 
to Evils. All the Species of Creatures then muft \^ Thing» 
either have been omitted, or their concomitant Evils with the 
tolerated : the Divine Goodnefe therefore put the Evils 
Evils in one Scale and the Good in the other ; and ^^^i"^" 
fince the Good preponderated, an infinitely good^xx^d^ 
God would not omit that, becaufe of the concomi* them; and 
tant Evils -, for that very Omiflion would have been tolerated 
attended widi more and greater Evils, and fo would ^^^h ^*^' 
have been lefs agreeable to infinite Goodnefs. ^ere infe- 

VIII. parable 
NOTES. from the 

Difeafes that attend us; and vet who would not rather endure ^^^a. 
it, than lofe the Pleafure or Feeling? Moil Men are feniible 
that eating certain Meats^ and indulging ourfelves in the ufe of 
ftveral Drinks, will bring it ; and yet we fee this doth not de- 
ter OS from them, and we think it more tolerable to endure th« 
Gout, than lofe the Pleafure that plentiful Eating and Drink- 
ing yields us. What pains will not a IMfan endur^^ rather than^ 
lofe a Limb, or the advantage that a plentiful Fortune yields ? 
This expedient therefore is very improper : for it would be a a 
exchange for tihe worfe ; deprive us of a greater Qood» to pre*» 
▼entalelferEvil. 

But, 2dly, Either this Diminutibn of the Pleafure would be 
a more fenfiUe lofs to us than Pain is now, or otherwife. If it 
were more uneafy to us than Pain, the exchange, as before» 
would be for the worfe. If it were not, it would not be fuf- 
ficient : for we plainly fee that in many cafes the ereateft pains 
and dearell proiped of them are not fuificient to divert us from 
what may be hurtful, when it comes in competition with a 
Pleafure. We have therefore no Reafon to complain of God» 
who has given us warning by Pain of what mignt deilroy us, 
fince a l^s efie£lual means could not have fecured us. In Ihort» 
this is God's way ; and for us to think we could have found a 
better, is pride and impudence ; and there needs no more to. , 
give tts a feniible proot of it, than tp cpniider the fMy of the 
expedient propofed by the Objedoi:. 
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The Ax- VIII. The leaft Evil^ you'll fay, ought not to 
iom about ^g admitted for the fake of the greateft Good. (For 
Evil for"^ ^^ affirm that Grod does Evil that Good may come 
the fake of it, is Blalphemy.) Neither does the Dimndtioa 
of Good, between. 

docs not NOTES. 

whc th ^"^ ^^" ^^ '* urged that here is a Either Degree of on» 
leaft Ev'l^ Mifcry, and an argument that an ill Principle had a hand in 
• ^ /. framing us, that we cannot avoid one Evil but by the fear of 
^' a worfe, and that we do not endure the pains and fears that 
accompany Life but on account of the greater fear we have of 
Death > and the imprinting in us fo great a Love of Life which 
has fo little Good in it, and in truth much lefs than it ha» 
Evil, muft be the Work of a malignant and mifchievoos Au- 
thor. But I anfwer» I have (hewed J| that it is the Goqd we 
feel in Life that makes us love it and afraid to lofe it, and we 
only apprehend the lofs of Life, and Hee it, becaufe we fear 
the lohng fo good a thing. The love of Life is no otherwife 
imprinted in us but by the fenfe we have of its Goodnefs, and 
then the Quarrel againft God is, that he has given us fo good 
a thing that we are unwilling to part with lU and chufe to 
endure fuch pains as tend to preierve it, and without which we 
could not long enjoy it. Is is a moft wicked thought to ima- 
gine that God is like a Tyrant that delights to torture and tor« 
ment his Creatures. The contrary is plain by his fubjedting 
them to Pain in no cafes but where that fenfe is neceflary to 
preferve a Good to them that counterbalances it. 

But theh, in the 4th Place, the Objedlor urges, that thefe 
Pains are in many cafes fruitlefs, and no way tend to help us. 
'Tis alledged that the Gout and Gravel, and many acute Pains, 
are of no ufe, nor do they any ways contribute to prolong our 
Lives. I reply, the Gout, Gravel, C^c. ^re diftempers of the 
Body, in which the Humours or folid Parts are out of order : 
The Queftion then is, whether it would be better for us to be 
infenfible of this Diforder, or to feel it. Let us fuppofe then a 
Man in a Fever (/. >. that his Blood and Humours fhould be 
in fuch a Ferment as is obfervable in that Diftemper) and 
that he fhould feel no Pain or UneaOnefs by it ; the conie- 
quence would be that he would die before he were aware. He 
would not avoid thofe things that increafe it» or take thofe 
Remedies that allay it : He would not know how near he were 
to Death, or when he was to avoid the Air or Motion, eithets^ 
of which would deiboy him. There are Difeaies that take 
away our Senfes and become mortal, without giving us warn-* 
ing : None are more terrible than thefe, and mofl would chufe 
to die of the moft painful Diflemper rather than be thus fur* ' 

pcifed; 
11 See Note Z. - . 
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between Moral and Natural Evil help any thing 
toward the Solution of this Difficulty : For what we 
call Moral Evil, as fhall be Ihewn below, is that 
which is forbidden j now nothing is forbidden by 

God 
NOTES. 

prifed : We may judge then how it would be with us if all 
Diilempers were of the like Nature. I doubt whether we 
could furvive one fit of the Gout, Gravel, or Fever, if the Pain 
we feel in them did not warn us and oblige us to give ourfelves 
that Quiet, Eafe, and Abflinence that are neceiTary to our Re- 
covery. Thus fooliihly they reafon that go about to mend the 
work of God. 

But, 2dly, we find that Providence has joined a certain train 
of Thoughts and Senfations with certain motions in our Body, 
and it is as impofiible that all motions (hould beget the fame 
Thoughts in us, as that the fame Letters fhould exprefs all 
Woi^s, or the fame Words all Thoughts. U therefore only 
feme Motions in our Body occafion pleafing Thoughts and 
Senfations, then the Abfence of thefe Motions muft likewife 
deprive us of the Pleafure annexed to them, which is fo great 
ikn Evil that we are ready to prevent it with a great deal of 
Pain. And the contrary Motions mufl by the fame Rule oc- 
cafion contrary Senfations, that is unpleafant. 

If therefore, a Fever or Gout deprive us of thefe grateful 
Motions in the Body that give Pleafure, and be contrary to 
them, it is a clear Cafe, that uneafy Senfations on fuch an 
Occafion cannot be avoided, except Man were fomething elfe 
than he is, /. e, no Man. Either therefore God mud not have 
made Man in his prefent Circomflances, nor given him a Body 
that is apt to be put out of order by the impulfe of thofe neigh- 
bouring Bodies that furround him, or elfe he mufl fuller him to 
be fometimes diflurbed by them, and let that Difturbance be 
accompanied with Pain. 

If it (hould be ailed ged that God might have put Man into 
fuch Circumdances that no impulfe of other Bodies ihould 
have caufed fuch Motions in his as procure Pain. I anfwer, 
this might have done if the very Motion of his Joints and 
Mufcles, and the Recruiting of the Liquids of his Body did not 
continually wear and dellroy the Organs, and alter and cor* 
rupt the Blood and other Juices ; and laftly, if there were no 
Bodies in his Vicinity that could hurt or alter thefe : But as the 
Frame of the World now is with folid and heterogeneous Bo- 
dies in it, and which the good of the whole required there 
ihould be, and whilft thefe are all in Motion, and there is a 
continual Change of the Vicinity of thefe Bodies to the Bodies 
of Men : whilft there is variety of Bodies on the Earth, and 

L thefe 
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God but generally, at leaft, on account erf" the Incon-' 
veniencies attending the forbidden Aftions : Thefe 
Inconveniencies are Natural Evils ; therefore Moral 
Evils ar6 prohibited on account of the Natural 
ones, and for that reafon only are Evils, becaufe 
they lead to Natural Evils. But that which makes 

NOTES. 

thefe neceiTarily fend out difFerent and contrary EfRuvia, that 
jnix with the Juices of our Bodies : Lafthr, whilil not only 
new Bodies move. toward us, but we move from place to place» 
without which Power we (hould be very imperfed, and un- 
capable of the greatefl part of the Happinefs we now enjoy ; 
'*tis inconceivable that we (hould not meet with things that by 
the Laws of Matter neceflarily difturb and diforder our Bodies ; 
and therefore, either the Earth muft be void of Inhabitants, 
or they mud be content to fubmit to and fufFer thefe Diftur- 
bances ; and I have already ihewed that thefe muft neceflarily 
occafion uneafy Senfations in us, which I take to be the Defi* 
nition of Pain. 

To Sum up this Head. For ought I can fee^ the Funda- 
mental Objedion concerning natural Evils, is that God has 
given us mortal Bodies, for which I think the Book fully ac- 
counts ; and if it once be confeiTed that it is not contrary to the 
Goodnefs of God to make feme mortal Animals, I do not fee 
liow we can imagine fuch Animals (hould apprehend the Ap- 
proach of Death and not fear it ; or feel the Decay of their 
Bodies and not be uneafy at it ; efpecially when that Fear ferves 
to preferve them, and the Senfe of that Uneadnefs puts them 
on proper Methods to fupport themfelves. I do not deny but 
the Infinite Wifdom of God might have found other means» 
but I deny that there could be any better; and he that under- 
takes to prove that there might be better, muft underftand all 
the Circumftances of thefe Animals as they are now, and all 
the Confequences that rouft happen in an in(inite feries of times» 
in purfuance of the Method he propofes ; but it is impoffible 
any one (hould know thefe things ; and therefore, as the Book 
concludes, no Man has any Right to make ufe of fuch an 
Objedtion. 

[For a particular account of all the Pajfions and their final ' 
Caufes, and the Nece(rity of each, fee Mr, Hutche/bns Eflay 
on the Nature and Condu3 of them, } 2. p. 48, co, fsTr. and 
J 6. p. 1 79. or Dr. Watts on the Ufe and Ahufe of them, J 13. 
or Chambers^ Cyclopaedia under the Word Pajfton, or Scott'*% 
Chriftian Life, p. 2. C.i. §2. par. 23. or the BptSator^ N^. 
255,408. or "Dy, J. Clarke on Natural Evil, p. 256»i^c. <fr 
Pr. More\ Enchiridion Ethicum^ B. i • C. 8, 9, io> 1 1 .] 

anf 
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any thing to be fiich, is itfdf mudi mere Juch : 
therefore the Naturaly you'U fay^ are greater Evils 
than the Morale and ctonot with lefs Bla^hemy 
be attributed to God. ^ 

Granting all this to be true, yet though Evil is 
not to be done for die fake of Good, yet the lefs 
Evil is to be chofen before the greater : And Cnce 
Evik neceflarily furround you whether you a6t or 
not, you ought to prefer that fide which is attend- 
ed with the leaft. Since God was therefore com- 
pelled by the neceffary Imperfedtions of created 
Beings; either to abftain from creating them at all^ 
or to bear with the Evils confequent upon them : 
and fince it is a lefs Evil to permit thofe, than to 
omit thefe, *tis plain that God did not allow of 
Natural Evils for the fake of any Good ^ but chofe 
the leaft out of feveral Evils, /• e. would rather 
have Creatures liable to Natural Evils^ than no 
Creatures at all. The fame will be fhewn hereafter 
Concerning Moral Evils. 



. SECT. V. 

Of Hunger, Thirft, and Labour. 

ATerreftrial Animal muft, as we have faid ne- ^j^^ ^^^ 
ceflarily confift of mixed and heterogeneous ©f the Bo- 
Parts ; its Fluids are alfo in a perpetual Flux and dy fly off*. 
Ferment. Now 'tis plain that this cannot be without !^ ^^ 
the Expence of thofe Fluids, and Attrition of the Jh^fore 
Solids -, and hence follows Death and Diffblution^ of Rcpa- 
except thofe be repaired : a new Acccffion of Mat- ration, 
ter is therefore neceffary to fopply what flies off'^'^^y 
and is worn away, and much oiorfe fo for the ® * 
Growth of Animals. 

L2 It^ 
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Choice n. But Animak have particular ConJtitutionSy and 

?"^.^ cannot be nourifhed by any fort of Matter : fome 
Food, Choice therefore muft be made of it, to which they 
fincc all are to be urged by an Importunity ftrong enough 
things arc to excite their endeavours after it. Hence Hunger 
not equal. ^^ y-^^y^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ goul ; Affeaions that 

/ P P^' are fometimes indeed troublefome, but yet neceflary, 
and which bring more Pleafure than Pain along 
with them. 
The III. But why, fay you, are we obliged to labour 

*f*R^^* in queft of Food ? why are not the Elements them- 
arc foon ^^^^ fufficient ? I anlwer, they are fuflicient for 
corrupted: fome Animals : but Mankind required fuch a Dif- 
thcy can- pofition of Matter as was to be prepared by va- 
not there- ^yj^ Coftions and Changes, and that daily, be- 

p°w:ured '^^^^^ *^^^ ^^^^ liable to Corruption, and if kept 
without long would be unfit for nourilhment. Hence La- 
Labour, bour becomes neceflary to provide Victuals in this 
^ . prefent ftate of things : neither could Hunger, or 
ninwf is Thirft, or Labour, * (which are reckoned among 
placed by Natural Evils) be prevented without greater In- 
God conveniencies. The Divine goodnefs therefore had 
^a^^W *^ higheft Reafon for affixing thefe to Animals. 
its%rop^r I^- Now as Animals require different forts of 
Nouriln- Food, as was ftiewn, according to their diflferent 
jnent ; Conftitutions, fo God has placed every one of them 
hence al- ^j^^j-e it may find what is proper for it : on which 
herb account there is fcarce any thing in the Elements 
maintains but what may be Food for fome. Every Herb 
Its proper has its Infeft which it fupports. The Earth, the 
*n*e^. Water, the very Stones, ferve for Aliment to living 

SomeAni. Creatures. f 

malsare V But fome fl:and in need of more delicate 
produced food : Now God could have created an inanimate 
toothers Machine, which might have fupplied them with 
and would f^^h Food ; but one that is animated does it much 
not have better and with more eafe. A Being that has Life 
cxifledcn js (ceteris paribus) preferable to one that lias not : 

anyother ^ r J tr ^^ 

* See Note 33. 7 See Notes 24., and z6. 
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God therefore animated that Machine which fur- 
niflies out provifion for the more perfedt Ani- 
mals ; which was both gracioufly and providendy • 
done : for by this means he gained fo much Life to 
the World as there is in thofe Animals wliich are 
Food for others : by this means they diemfelves en- 
joy fome kind of Life, and are of fervice alfo to the 
reft. An Ox, for inftance, or a Calf, is bred, nou- 
rifhed and protefted for fome time in order to be- 
come fit Food for Man. This certainly is better 
and more eligible, than if the Matter of its Body 
had been converted into an inanimate Mafs, fuch as 
a Pompion, or continued in the ftate of unformed 
Clay. Nor is it hardly dealt withal, by being made 
for the Food of a more noble Animal, fince it was 
on this Condition only that it had Life given, 
which it could not otherwife have enjoyed. Mat- 
ter which is fit for the Nourilhment of Man, is alfo 
' capable of Life •, if therefore God had denied it 
Life, he had omitted a Degree of Good which 
might have been produced without any Impedi- 
ment to his principal Defign, which does not 
feem very agreeable to infinite Goodnels. 'Tis bet- 
ter therefore that it Ihould be endowed with Life 
for a time, though it is to be devoured afterwards, 
than to continue totally ftupid and una6tive. The 
common Objeftion then is of no force, viz. That 
inanimate Matter might have been prepared for this 
Ufe ; for 'tis better that it fhould be animated ; 
efpecially as fuch Animals are ignorant of Futurity, 
and are neither confcious nor folicitous about their 
being made for this Purpofe. So that fo long as they 
live, they enjoy themfelves without anxiety •, at 
leaft tliey rejoice in the prefent Good, and are 
neidier tormented with the Remembrance of what 
is paft, nor the Fear of what is to come ; and laftly, 
are killed with lefs Pain than they would be by a 
Diftemper or old Am. Let us not be furprifed 
then at the UniverlS War as it were among A- 

L 3 nimals, 
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nimals, or that the Stronger devour the Weaker -, 
for thde are made on purpofe to afford Aliment to 
the others. (30.) 

VI. 

NOTES. 

(30.) What is here laid down will upon Examination be foand 
•to be perfedly confident with our Obfervation in Note 23. 

As the Point before us is fet in a very good Light by Dr. 
7. Clarke^ |f I fhall not fcruple to tranfcribe the whdle Para- 
graph. * Jf we coniider the EfFeft of Animal Creatures being 

* thus made Food for each other, we (hall find that by this 
' means there is the more Good upon the whole : For under 
^ the prefent Circumftances of the Creation» Animals living in 

* this manner one upon another, could not have been prevcnt- 

* ed but a much greater Evil would have followed. For then 
' there could not have been fo great a Number, sor fo great a 

< Variety of Animals as there are at prefent, fome of which are 

* fo very minute, and the Quantity of them fuch, that mixing 

* themfelves with Herbs and Plants, and Grain on which, 

* themfelves feed, and with the Water and Liquids which they 

< drink, they muil neceiTarily be devoured by larger Animals 
' who live upon the fame Food, without fo much as being feen 

* or any way perceived by them. It is therefore much better 

* upon the whole, that they (hould live upon one another in 

* the manner they now do, than that they (hould not live at all 

* For if fuch Animal Life is to be efteemed fuperior to not 

* exifting at all, or to a vegetable Life ; and the more there 

* is of fuch Animal Life, the more of Good there is in the 

* World ; it is evident that by this means there is Room for 

* more whole Species of Creatures, at lead for many more in- 

* dividuals of each Species, than there would otherwife be ; 

* and that the Variety of the Creation is hereby much enlarg- 

* ed, and theGoodnefs of its Author difplayed. For the Con- 

* ftitution of Animal Bodies is fuch as requires that they (hould 

* be maintained by Food : Now if this Food can be made 

* capable of Animal Life alfo, it is a very great Improvement 

* of it. A certain Quantity of Food is nece(rary for the Pre- 

* fervation of a determinate Number of Animals : Which Food, 

* were it mere vegetable, would perhaps ferve for that Purpofe 
' only : But by being fo formed as to become Animal, though 
' it be in a lower Degree, and the Enjoyment of Life in fuch 
« Creatures lefs, yet it is more perfed than unformed Clay, or 
« even than the moft curious Plant. Thus the Animal Part of 

* the Creation has its feveral Degrees of Life, and as much 

* Variety in it as is to be found in the inanimate and vegetable 

* Part ; fo that in this refped there is fo far from being any 
•jaft ground of Complaint, that the Wifdom and Contriv- 

■^ance 
P Dilcourfe concerning Natural Evil^ p. 289. 
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VI. As for the Difficulty of procuring Food, and AH parts 
the fVant oi\t in fome Places, 'tis to be obferved y^^? 
that the ftate of the Earth depends upon the hght could not 
and heat of the Sun -, and though we do not per- have af- 
fedtiy underftand the Stru&ure of it, yet we have forded 
reafoji to conje6ture that it is carried about its Axis N^^^***^- 
by a Diurnal, and about the Sun by an Annual Recfeption 
Motion : that its Figure is a Spheroid defcribed by for Men, 
the Revolution of a Semi-Ellipfe about a conjugate whatever 
Axis ; and that this proceeds from the Laws of ^j!^"^^ ^" 
Motion and Gravitation. Now in fuch a Situation, been pla- 
Ibme Parts of it muft neceflarily be unfit for fuch cedin. 
Inhabitants as Men, fince the ParalleUfm of its 
Axis is preferved in the annual Motion, and the 
Revolution about the fame Axis in the diurnal. If 
thefe ftiould undergo the very leaft Alteration, the 
whole Fabric of the Earth would be difordered -, the 
Ocean and dry Land would change Places to the 
Detriment of the Animals. Since therefore nei- 
ther the annual nor diurnal Motion of the Earth 
could be altered without harm •, 'tis plain that fome 
parts of the Earth muft neceflarily be lefs conve- 
nient for the Habitation of Mankind, namely thofe 
about the Poles ; and that others muft require 
much Labour to make them convenient, as we find 
by Experience in our own Climate ; but it will evi- 
dently appear to any confidering Perfon that in what 
Situation or Motion foever you fuppofe the Earth 
to be, either thefe or worfe Evils muft be admit- 
ted; 'tis in vain therefore to complain of thefe 
Inconveniencies, which cannot be avoided without 
greater. (31.) 

VII. 

NOTES. 

* ance of the Animal World is admirable» and plainly (hews 
« the Excellency of the whole, and Subferviency of all the 
' Partkulars in order to obtain the greatefl Good that they are 
« capable of.' 

Sec alfo the Beginning of the Sfe^ator, N^. 519. 

(31.) Thus if the Figure of the Earth were changed into a 
perfe6t Sphere, the Equatorial Parts muft all lie unaer Water, 

L4 If, 
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Oi Earth- VII. Neither are Earth-quakes ^ Storms^ Thunder ^ 
^^fi, j)gjuges and Inundations any ftronger Arguments 
ani T^ againft the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God. Thefe 
imges. are fometimes fent by a juft and gracious God for 
the Punifhment of Manland ; but often depend on 
other natural Caufes, which are neceflary, and 
could not be removed without greater Damage to 
the whole. Thefe Concuffions of the Elements are 
indeed prejudicial, but more Prejudice would arife 
to the Univerfal Syftem by the Abfence of them. 
What the genuine and immediate Caufes of them 
are I dare not determine : They feem in general 
to derive their Origin from the unequal heat of 
the Sun, from the Fluidity, Mutability, and Con- 
trariety of things. To thefe we may add the 
Alperity and Inequality of the Earth's Surface, 

without 
NOTES. 

If it were of a Cubicy Prifmatic^ or any other Angular Figure, 
it would neither be fo capacious for Habitation, nor fo fit ^or 
Motion J nor fo commodious for the reception ofLigkt and Heat^ 
for the Circulation of the Winds, and .the Diftribution of the 
Waters ; as is obvious to any one that is acquainted with the 
iirft Elements of Natural Philolophy, and is at large demon- 
flrated by Cbeyne^ Derhaniy Ray, &c. If its Situation were 
removed, its Conftitution muft be altered too, or elfe, if placed 
coniiderably farther from the Sun, it would be frozen into Ice, 
if nearer, *twould be burnt to a Coal. If either its annual or 
diurnal Motion v/cre Jiopptd, retarded^ or accelerated^ the ufeful 
and agreeable Viciifitudcs of Summer and Winter, Day and 
Nhhty would ceafe, or at leaH ceafe to be fo ufeful and agree* 
able as they now are. The immoderate Length or Shortnefs 
of the Seafons would prove pernicious to the Earth, and the 
ilated times of Bufmeis and Repofe would be as incommodious 
to its Inhabitants ; as difproportionate to the common Affairs 
of Life, and the various Exigences of Mankind. || If, in the 
laft place, we alter the Inclinatian of the Earth\ Axis, the like 
Inconveniencies will attend the Polar Parts : If we deftroy the 
Parallelifm of it, befides deftroying at the fame time the ufeful 
Arts of Navigation and Dialling, we bring upon us much 
worfc Confequences. A Defcription of fome few of them from 
Dr. Bentley^ Sermon above cited may perhaps not be difagree- 
able. * We all know, from the ytry Elements of Aftronomy, 

I Sec Bentley^ laft Sermon, p. 3 1 5. 5th Edit 
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-without which neverthelefs the whole Earth, or the 
greateft part of it, would be uninhabitable. For 
inftance, we complain of. the Mountains as Rubbifli, 
as not only disfiguring the Face of the Earth, 
but alfo us ufelefe and inconvenient ; and yet with- 
out diefe, neither Rivers nor Fountains, nor the 
Weather for producing and ripening Fruits could 
regularly be preferved. * In Mountanous Coun- 
tries we blame Providence for the Uncertainty of 
the Weather, for the frequency of the Showers and 
Storms, which yet proceed from the very Nature 
cf the Climate, and without which all the Moifture 
would glide down the Declivity^ and the Fruits» 

wither 
NOTES. 

* that this inclined Portion of the Axis, which keeps alwayt 

* the fame Direction, and a conftant Parallelifm to itfelf, is the 
' fole Caufe of thefe grateful and needful VicifTitudes of the 
' four Seafons of the Year and the Variation in Length of 

* Days. If we take away the Inclination, it would abfolutefy 

* undo the Northern Nations, the Sun would never come nearer 

* us than he doth now on the loth oi March, or the 1 2th of Sep- 

* tember. But would we rather part with the Parallelifm F Let 

* us fuppofe then that the Axis of the Earth keeps always the 
' fame Inclination towards the Body of the Sun : This indeed 
' would caufe a variety of Days, and Nights, and Seafons, on 
' the Earth ; but then tvery particular Country would have 

* always the fame diveriity of Day and Night» and the fame 

* Confiitution of Seafon, without any alteration. Some would 
« always have long Nights and (hort Days, others again per- 

* petually long Days and fliort Nights : One Climate would 

* be fcorched and fweltered with everlafting Dog-Days, while 

* an eternal December blaHed another. This Turely is not quite 

* fo eood as the prefent Order of Seafons. But (hall the Axis 
' rather obferve no conftant Inclination to any thing, but vary 
' and waver at uncertain times and places ? This ^ould be a 
' happy Conftitution indeed I There would be no Health, no 

* Life, nor Subiiflence in fuch an irregular SyAem : By thofe 
^ furprizing Nods of the Pole, we might be toifed backwasd 

* or forward, in a Moment, from January to June, nay poffib- 

* ly from the January of Greenland^ to the June of Abiffinia, 

* It is better therefore upon all accounts that the Axis (hould 

* be continued in its prelent Pollure and Diredion ; fo that this 
^ alfo is a Ognal Character of the Divine Wifdom and Good^efs/ 

See al^ Ckeyne's ThiL Princ. C. 3. S 24, 25, 26, f^c* 

• (32) 

• Sec Note 35. 
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wither away. The Earth then muft either not be 
created at all, or thefe things be permitted. (32.) 

VUI/ 

NOTES. 

(32.) The feveral Objedions mentioned in this Paragraph, 
arc folidly refuted by Dr.y, Clarke in his Treatife on Natural 
E'vily part of which I ihall take the liberty to infert as afual, 
and refer the Reader to the Book itfelf for the reft. 

Having defcribed the Nature and Ufe of th& Air*s ElafiUttyy 
and the acid nitrous^ and fulphureous Particles with which it is 
impregnated, which are the Caufe of Fermentation^ he proceeds 
to account for Earthquakes, £^r. p. 190. ^Thus the internal 
Parts of the Earth being the only proper Place for containing 
fo large a ftore of Sulphur and Nitre and Minerals, as is re- 
quired for fo many thoufand Years as the Earth in its prefent 
State has, and may yet continue ; it muft neceflarny be, 
that when the Fermentation is made in fuch fubterraneous Ca- 
verns as are not wide enough for the Particles to expand 
themfelves in, or have no open Pafiage to run out at, they 
will, by the fore-mentioned Law, (hake the Earth to a con- 
iiderable diftance, tear thofe Caverns to pieces ; and accord- 
ing to the depth of fuch Caverns, or Quantity of Materials, 
contained in them, remove large pieces of the Surface of the 
Earth, from one place to another, in the fame manner, iho* 
to a much higher degree than artificial Exploiions made under 
ground ; the efFe^l of which is fenfible to a great diftance. 
If it happens that thofe Fermentations are in places under the 
Sea, the Water mixing with thefe Materials increafes their 
Force, and is thereby thrown back with great violence, fo 
as to ieem to rife up into the Clouds, and fall down again 
fometimes in very large drops, and fometimes in whole Spouts^ 
which are fufHcient to drown all that is near them. If the 
Fermentation be not fo violent, but fuch only as raifes large 
Vapours or Steams, which can find their way through fmall 
occult paiTages of the Earth, thofe near its Surface, by their 
continual Exfpirations, are at firft the Caufe of gentle Winds ; 
and thofe afterwards by their continual Increafe, become per- 
haps Storms, and Whirlwinds, and Tempefts which many 
times deftroy the Fruits, tear up the Trees, and overthrow 
the Houfes : But if they be ftill more gentle, there being 
always fome fulphureous Exhalations, efpecially if the 
Earth be dry, they then afcend along with the lighter Va- 
pours, into the upper Regions of the Air, where, when a 
large Quantity of them is gathered together, they ferment 
with the acid Nitre, and taking fire caufe Thunder and 
Lightning, and other Meteors. This, as far as can be ga- 
thered from Experience and Obfervation of the Works of 
Nature, is the Origin and Caufe of thofe ImperfeAlons and 

3 * Evils^ 
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Vni. The fame muft be faid of the Lakes and The 
Ocean. Fot 'tis manifeft,^ that Fniits, Vegetables, Jf^^^Jf'^ 
^^. which are the Food of Animals, depend upon «ais to be 
Mcnftiire, and that diis is exhaled from the Sea, proporti- 
and watry pl^pes, by the Sun -, and fince the Show- oned to 
•crs and Dews thus elevated, are not more copious ^*'^^^^ 
than fi^ice for the Vegetation of Plants, *tis plain ^h^ ^^^^ . 
that the Seas and Lakes do not exceed what is ne- to the 
ceflary, and could not be diminifhed without De- Animal*^ 
triment to the whole. Vain therefore is the Com- 
plaint of LucretiuSy who arraigns all thefe as faulty. 
"Neither was the Earth too narrow nor needed it 
too much Labour to fuftain its Animals : For it 
was fufficient for thofe Animals which God had gi- 
ven it. -j- But when they multiply above the Pro- 
portion 
NOTES. 

' Evils, which the pretent Conilitution of the Air^ and the 

* Laws of Motion obferved by thofe Particles mixed with it» 

* unavoidably fubjedl it to. They are the natural and genuin 
' efiedls of the Regulation it is under, and without altering 

* the primary Laws of it (that is making it fomething eUe 
^ than what it is, or changing it into another Form : the Re- 

* fult of which would be only to render it liable to Evils of 
' another kind, againft which the fame Objediions would e- 

* qually lie) or in a fupernatural manner hindering it from 
'producing fuch £fFe£ls, it is impoiTible to prevent . them. 

* And if we add to this, that thefe Evils are the feweft that in 
' the Natnre of things could be, without hindering a much 

* greater Good : That they are in the moft convenient Parts» 
' and the mod guarded againft doing Mifchief that could be; 

* and that there a.«e alfo good Ufcs to be made of them : wc 

* ihall have no Reafon to complain of or find fault with them. 

* Were the Quantity of Sulphur and Nitre much dimini(hed, 

* thfere would not be fufficient to fill the Region of Air for 

* the purpofcs of Vegetation and Life ; but the Grouna would 
' grow barren, and the Animals would wafle and die : And if 

* there were a much greater Quantity, the contrary Effedb 
' would happen, the Earth would be too fat, the Plants wduld 
' grow too grofs, and the Animals would be fufibcated and 

* choaked. The Temperature is therefore as exad as it could 

* be, all Circumftances confidered ; and the fmall Inconveni- 
' endes are nothing compared with the general Good/ . See 
alfo the Word Eartb-quake in Chambers'^ Cyclopedia^ 

(33) 
t Sec Derbamh Phy f. Thcol. B. 4. C. 1 1 . 
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portion of their Food, 'tis impoffible that it fhouJd 
be flifficient ; it would not be enough if it were all 
Converted into Food. For a certain Proportion is 
to be obferved between the Provifion and the Eat-^ 
ers, which if the Number of Animals exceed^ they 
muft at length neceflarily perifh with Hunger. 
Want of Provifion then ought not to be made an 
Obje£tion : for if the Number of Creatures to be 
^ provided for be enlarged above this Proportion, 

3redth "' ^^ greateft Plenty would not fuffice i if this Pro- 
part of portion betwixt the Food and Animals be kept up. 
Mankind the leaft would be fufficient. *Tis our own fault 
which therefore, not God's» if Provifions fail -, for the 
Mve uDon ^^^^^^^^ ^^ M.tn may be confined within the 
the Earth, Bounds prefcribed by Nature, as might eafily be 
docs not Ihewn, if it were worth our while, 
vet inha- jx. But there's no need of Artifice on this oc- 
^^^ ' cafion •, for by our fault tilings are come to this 
therefore pafs, that even the hundredth part of thofe Eat- 
18 the ables which might be had, don't meet with any to 
,^^P^'°^ confume them. The Divine Beneficence has there- 
Seas^and ^^^^ ^^^^^ bountifully with Mankind in relpe<5t of 
BcTarts. Provifions. 

X. 'Tis to be obferved in the laft place, that 
•Tis ah- Animals are of fuch a Nature as to delight in A6tion, 
anyone ^^ ^^ Exercife of their Faculties, nor can we 
to defire a have any other Notion of Happinels even in God 
different himfelf.* Since then the Faculties of both Body 
^ace or ^^^ Mind are to be exercifed in order to produce 
Ibm tiiit Picafure, where's the wonder if God deftined that 
which is Exercife in part for procuring of Food, and con- 
allotted nefted this Pleafure with it. (33.) The infinite 
5'"* \ Power 

JaTie NOTES. 

to iill that (33) Befide the Neceffity there is for Labour, in order to 
place and rcftrain Man in his prefent State from an Excefs of Folly and 
would ^yickedne^s, (which our Author confiders in the two laft Para- 
otherwife gr^P^^ ^^ this Chapter) the ufe and advantage of it appears 
have had ^^^^ ^^^™ ^^^ manifeft tendency it has to preferve and improve 

none at ^ 

all. • Sec Ch.i. § 3. par. 9. and Ch.s. J i. Sub. 4. 
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Power of God was able to produce Animals of 
fuch Capacities ; and fince the Creation of them 
was no Inconvenience to other Beings who might 

NOTES. 

the Faculties of both Body and Mind. If ufcd in a moderate 
degree» it preferves our Health, Vigour, and A^ivicy ; gives 
Qs a quick Senfe and Relifli of Pleaiure, and prevents a great 
many Miferies which attend Idlenefs. This is well defcribed 
hy the Guardian^ N*. 1 3 1 . and the Spe&atcr, N**. 115. * I con- 
' fider the fiody as a Syllem of Tubes and Glands, or, to ufe 
a more ruflic Phrafe, a bundle of Pipes and Strainers, fitted 
to one another after fo wonderful a manner, as to make a 
proper Engine for the Soul to work with. This Defcriptioii 
does not only comprehend the Bowels, Bones* Tendons, 
Veins, Nerves, and Arteries, but every Mufde, and every 
Ligature, which is a Compofition of Fibres, that are fo ma- 
ny imperceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all fides 
with invifible Glands or Strainerf. This general Idea of a 
human Body, without confidering it in the Niceties of A- 
natomy, lets us fee how abfolutely necelTary Labour is for the 
right Prefeivation of it. There muft be frequent Motions 
and Agitations, to mix, digeft, and feparate the Juices con- 
tained in it, as well as to clear and cleanfe the Infinitude of 
Pipes and Strainers of which it is compofed ; and to give 
their folid Parts a more firm and lalling Tone. Labour Or 
Exercife ferments the Humours, cads them into their proper 
Channels, throws off Redundancies, and helps Nature in 
thofe fecret Diitributions, without which the Body cannot 
fubfift in its Vigour, nor, the Soul a£i with Chearfulnefs. I 
might here mention the Efieds which this has upon all the 
Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Underftandin^ clear, 
the Imagination untroubled, and refining thofe Spirits that 
are nece&ry for the proper Exertion of our Intelledual Fa- 
culties, during the prefent Laws of Union between Soul 
and Body. It is to a Neglefl in this Particular that we muft 
afcribe the Spleen which is fo frequent in Men of ftudious 
and fedentary Tempers, as well as the Vapours to which 
thofe of the other Sex are fo often fubjedl.' 
He proceeds to illuftrate both the Wifdom and Goodnefs of 
God, from his having fitted and obliged us to this Labour and 
Exercife, which is fo neceiTary to our well-being : which Ob- 
fervation will help us to account for the fecond and third Evil 
arifbg from the Fail mentioned in §9. par. 5. The Fitnefs 
of a State of Labour for fiiUen Man is (hewn at large by Sherlock , 
00 Jitdgnunty C. I. S 8. p. 179. and D'Oyly in his firfi Dijftr' 
iaiiw^ C. 9. p. 98, l^c. ad Edit. 

exercife 
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cxercifc themfelves in a more noble manner, may 
not the infinite Goodnefs of God be conceived to 
have almoft compelled him not to refufe or envy 
thofe the benefit of Life ? Some of this kind were 
to be created, fince there was Room left for them 
in the Work of God, after h many others were 
made as was convenient. But you mav wifli that 
fome other Place and Condition had faUen to your 
Lot. Perhaps io. But if you had taken wp ano- 
ther's Place, that other, or fome elfe, muft have 
been put into yours, who being alike ungrateful to 
the Divine Providence, would wifti for the Place 
which you have now occupied. Know . thai that it 
was neceflary that you fliould either be what you 
are, or not at all. For fince every other Place 
and State' which the Syftem or Nature of Things 
allowed was ocaipied by fome others, you muft of 
neceflity either fill that which you are now in, or 
be banifhed out of Nature. For do you expeft 
that any other fliould be turned out of his Order, 
and you ^placed in his room ? that is, that God 
fliould e^^hibit a peculiar and extraordinary Muni- 
ficence tjbward you to the prejudice of others. You 
ought dierefore not to cenfure, but adore the Di-^ 
vine Goodnefs for making you what you are. You 
could neither have been made otherwife, nor in a 
better manner \ but to the Diiadvantage of fome 
others, or of the whole. 



SECT; 
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S E C IT. VI. 

Concerning Propagation of the Species^ 
Childhood, and Old-Age^ 

FROM what has been faid it appears, that A- Animal» 
nimals which have folid Bodies are naturally may be re 
mortal ; though the Earth therefore were at firft V^^^^ ♦ 
fblly ftock'd with them, yet their Number being ^^«g. ^g^ 
continually diminifh*d by Death, it would at length if Doith' 
be quite deftitute erf Inhabitants. There might, it wereprc- 
feems, have been a threefold Remedy for this Evil : ^^™ ^f 
Firft^ if God by his Omnipotence fhould prevent tew»; 
the natural Effefts of the mutual Percuffion of Bo- 2dly, by 
dies, viz. the Corruption and Diflblution of them- Creations 
fdves, and the Change or Effufion of their Fluids. 1^^'^^ 
For from thefe the Deftru6tion of Animals necef- jjon. 
farily arifes, as thefe do from the Compofition of 
Bodies, and their acting on each other. Secondly, 
by leaving Nature to itfelf, and letting it a£t by uni- 
verial Mechanic Laws; and when thefe brought 
on: a diflblution of Animal Bodies, that others 
be fubftituted in their room by Creation. Thirdly, 
by ordering that an Animal Ihould generate its like, 
and provide another to fupply its Place when it 
declined. 

IL Who does not fee that this laft is the beft Jl^'^j^^^!^!* 
Method of preferving a conftant Number of In- ^^\^ ** ' 
habitants upon the Earth ? For *tis the fame thing, bccaufe k^ 
ceteris paribus^ with regard to the Syftem, whe- can be ef- 
ther the Earth have thefe Inhabitants which it has ^^^ 
at prefent, or others equal in Number and Perfec- ^inev'io- 
tion : but it is not the fame thing whether the Laws lencc to 
of Nature be obfcrv'd or violated *. In the for- the Lawa 
mer Methods God muft have interfered every Mo- o^Nat"'^* 

ment 

• Sa Note 25. 
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ment by his abfolute Power, he muft have done 
infinite violence to the Laws of Nature, and con- 
founded all the Conftitutions and Orders of things» 
and that without any Benefit ; nay, with extraor- 
dinary detriment to the whole. For fince the uni- 
verfal Laws of Motion are the beft that could 
poffibly be eftablifh'd, they would feldom be re- 
versed without damage to the whole. Neither 
does it become the Wildom of God to have left 
his Work fo imperfeft as to want continual mend- 
ing even in the fmalleft Particulars. *Twas better 
therefore for it to be made in fuch a manner ias 
we fee it is, viz. that a new Offspring fhould be 
propagated out of the Animals themfelves, and by 
themlelves. 
TheDi- HI. And herein we may admire the IDivine 
vine Wifdom and Goodnefs, which hath io prudently 

^^Y* ^^ effedtually contrived this End. For it has im- 
5<ftn ad-" pJ^^^cd in all Creatures (as we lee) a flrong and 
mirable in almoft irrefiftable appetite of propagating their Kind, 
the con- imd has rendered this aft of propagation io ulefid 
invance ^^j agreeable to them who perform i;, that Pofle- 
"' rity becomes dearer to many than Life itlelf ; and 
if it were left to their choice, they would rather 
die than lofe their Offspring and the Rewards of 
Love: nay there is fcarce any one that is not 
ready to proteft its Young at the hazard of its 
Life. God has therefore by one lingle Law and a 
Sort of Mechanifm, replenifh'd the Earth with liv- 
ing Creatures, and provided that a fufHcient Nunj- 
ber Ihoiild never be wanting, witiiout the Inter- 
vention of a Power, which would be irregular 
and an Imputation on the Skill and Wifdom of the 
Architeft. Who would not prefer fuch a piece 
of Mechanifm, where one Machine generates ano- 
ther, and continually produces a new one in its 
turn, without any new and extraordinory Interven- 
tion of the Artificer, before one which would im- 

, mediate!)^ 
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mediately atid every Day require his Afliftance and 
Amendment ? 

IV. This Method, you'll fay, is fit enough for Why Men 
the Bnites, many of which muft necellaniy die are tor- 
not only by the Law of their Nature, but alio "".^?^^ 
for the fake of others, for whofe ufe they were creat- ^ntinual 
cd to ferve as Food. Neither is Death the greateft dread of 
of Evils to them, fince they live without being ^eath 
fenfible of their Mortality. But Man is hardly g^*|^|^ ^ 
dealt withal, who fix)m his very Infancy is troubled not Tt In 
with Fear and Dread more bitter even than Death •, concerned 
and who j&equently forctaftes, and by ruminating about it. 
thoroughly digefts, whatever Bitterneis there is in 
Death itfelf. Neither does the Hope or Care of 
Ofispring, nor the Enjoyment of thefe Pleafures, 
coixq>enfate for fb many Miferies and Evils : The 
Divine Goodneis might therefore have either con- 
cealed from Man his Mortality, or elfe removed 
that innate Terror arifing in our Minds from the 
prolpe£t of Death, which is always dreadful. (34.) 

V. Tis 
NOTES. 

(|4.) A fnfficient Anfwer to this Obje£lion may be found in 
the laft Chapter of Dr. Sberlock^s admirable Treatife on Death. 
I fludl infert a little of it. ' There are great and wife Reafons 
' v^ky God fliould imprint this Averdon to Death on human 
^ Nature ;becaa(e it obliges us to take care of ourfelves, and 
' to avoid every thing Which will deftroy or fliorten our Lives : 
' This in many Cafes is a great Principle of Virtue, as it pre- 
' ferves us firom hxH and (kfbiidtive Vices; it is a ereat tnftra- 

* ment of Government, and makes Men afraid ofcommittine 
-* fuch Villanies as the Laws of their Country have made capi- 
' tal : and therefore fince the natural Fear of Death is of fuch 
' great Advantage to us, we muft be contented with it, tho* it 
' makes the Thoaghtsof Dying a little uneafy ; efpecially if we 

* confider, that when this natural Fear of Death is not encreafed 

* by other Canfes, it may be conquered or allayM by Reafon and 
.* wife Confideration.* p. 329. 4th Edit. 

For a farther Account of both the rational and irrational 
Fear of Death, what it is, and what it ought to be : the Ends 
904 EfieAs, and alfo the Remedies of it. See Norris'» Dif* 
coy^on £Kri. 2. 15.* 

* PraOumlDi/cwrfis, Vol. 4.th, 

M 
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Thi$ IS a V. Tis to be confefled indeed, that thefc arc In- 
fign that dications that Man has fome Relation to Immor- 
fent^e ^^1 ^^ ^lat the State in which he is placed at 
is a pre- prcfent is not entirely natural to him, od^rwife he 
ludc to a would not be uneaiy in it, nor aipire {o eagerly af- 
bcttcr. ^gj. another. The prefent Life of Man is merefore 
cither affign'd him for a time, by way of Punifti- 
ment, as fome think, or by way oi Prelude to^ or 
Preparation for a better, as our Religion readies, 
and our very Nature perfuades us to hope and ex- 
peft. This is prelumed, you'll fey, and not proved^ 
Be it fo. But if by the Suppofition cS a ^future 
State this Difficulty may be folv*d, and Providence 
vindicated, when it is arraigned as dealing hardly 
with Mankind, who is fo fooliih as to be willing 
to call in queftion the Power and Goodnds of God, 
rather than admit of fo probaUe an Hypothefis ? 
To which we may add, and believed by almoft all 
Mankind, But if it were not fo, God has beftpw- 
ed other Benefits of Life up(m us^ which in our 
own Judgments are not all inferior to the Preferva- 
tion of Life; and this appears from hence, that we 
often prefer thefe Benefits to Life itfelf, which we 
Aiould never do, if we did not fomedmes dS^m 
them dearer to us. To come to a Ccmdufion : 
Without an univerfel confuiion of Nature, without 
violence offered to the Laws and Ojder of it, die 
fame Animals could not prolong thdr Life for any 
Confiderable dme, it remained therefore that fome 
fupply the Place of others fucceffively, and thart: ri\e 
Species be perpetuated, fince the IntHviditats oould not,, 
left the whole Animal kind Ihould jpiove a dxing of 
. but one Age's Duration. 

dient^fo/" ^^' ^^^"^ '^^'^^ ^^ appears that the Race of Mor- 
Mcn to tals is to be perpetuated by the Propagation of their 
be born Species -, and fince every Animal is in a perpetual 
hdplcfs ; p]ux, and may either increafe or decay, it was pro- 
Foundati- P^^ ^^ proceed from lefs Beginnings to greater \ by 
on of foci- this means the new Ofispring woiiJki be Icfs burthen- 
al Life, fome 
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feme to the Parents, and the Toung imd Old agree 
better togetha:. .1 confels indeed Men are born de- 
fencdefs and unable to protect themlelves, and lefs 
qualified to provide for themfelves than any other 
Animals : But God has aillgn'd us Parents, Guar- 
dians, and faithful Guides, {o that we are never 
more happy than when under their protedlion. Hence 
Cbildboodj blefled with the fimple Enjoyment of 
good things, and void of Care, becomes mota 
pleafant to us than any other Age. Hence alfo 
comes Reverence and Relief to the Aged ; hence 
proceeds Comfort to the Mature^ and Support to the 
Decrepit^ Nay the Seeds and Principles of Social 
Life are all laid in this appetite of Generation. To 
this propenfion we owe almofl all the Benefits of 
Society. Nothing therefor^ could be more defir- 
able to Creatures mortal (as we are by the neceiiary 
Condition of terreftrial Matter) and obnoxioua to 
Miferies, than to be born after fuch a manner as in 
the firft part of Life, while we are tender, unac* 

auainted with things, and put under the Guardian-^ 
lip of others, to enjoy the Sweets without the ^^. 
Care ; in the middle, to pleafe ourfelves as much in 
taking care of others j and in the Decrepit , feeble 
Age, to be aflifted in our turn by others whom we 
have educated. This part of the Divine Oeconomy 
is fo far therefore from needing an Apology, that it 
is rather a Demonftration of his Goodnels. The 
Race of Men was to be repaired, fince Death could 
not be prevented without a greater Evil •, and that 
Reparation is order'd in fb wife and beneficent a 
way, that nothing can be more worthy of the Di- 
vine Power and Soodnels, nothing deferve greater 
Admiration. The chief 

VII. Now thefe two Appetites, viz, of Self-prefer- ^P^^^"?* 
vation, and the Propagation of our Species, are the ^f 3^. 
primary, the original of aU others. From thefe prefcrva- 
q)ring Pleafure and an agreeable Enjoyment of Jjon, and 
things; from thefe comes almoft every thing thst is ^^^^^1 

Ma ad- Species. 
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advantageous or defirable in Life. But aH thefe are 
mingled with fome Evils, which could not be avoid- 
ed without greater. 
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SECT. VII. 

Of bifeafes, Wild-Beafts, and Venomous 

Creatures. 

Bodies arl ^^TE Hiuft obferve (as before*) that our Bo- 
dTffoluiT VV dies confift of folid and fiuid Parts, and 
on, and that thcfe folid Members may be either cut or 
humor» broken to pieces, disjointed, or otherwife rendered 
to corrup. y^fit fo^ Motion : Whence fTeaknefSj Languifhing 
hence ^^ Torments : that the Fluids alio are liable, not 
Pain? and Only to Confumption, but Corruption too ; to E- 
Difcafes. buUition by too intenfe Heat, or Stagnation by 
Cold : whence proceed various Maladies and Dif- 
eafes. 
^^ ^^ II. Now there are certain Juices in the Earth 
of poifon» which we inhabit, from a mixture of which arife 
45f f . arifcs Changes and Coagulations. There are other Bo- 
from the jies alfo which fly afunder with greater Violence 
troT"^' when mix'd. Thus Milk, by the infufion of a Kttle 
things. Acid, turns to Cheefe and Whey : Thus Sprits of 
which Wine and Gun-powder, when touched by the Fire, 
could not j^n into Flame-, and there is nothing to hinder the 
ed ^wTth- ^^^^ ^^^^ coming to pafs in the Blood and Hu- 
out tak- niors of a human Body. Now thofe tilings, which 
ing away being mix*d with them fuddenly diflblve, coagu- 
Motion. la^g^ oj. render them unfit for Circulation, we call 
Poifonous. And if we con/ider thofe contraries by 
which we are nourifh'd, and in the Struggle or Op- 
pofition of which Nature confiib, 'tisicarce con- 
ceivable but that thefe things fhould often happen. 
Nor can all contrariety be taken away, except Mo- 
tion 

• Seft, 3. 
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tion be taken away too, as we have (hewn 5 nor 
could all thele things that are contrary to our Con- 
ftitution be removed, except fome Species of Crea- 
tures were extindt, or never created \ that is, our 
Security muft have been purchafed at too dear a 
rate. For if every thing tnat is in any refpedt re- 
pugnant to us were removed, it would coft either 
the whole Syftem, or ourfelves more Evil than we 
receive from thence at prefent, as will fiifficiendy 
appear to any one that enumerates the Particulars. 

Ill Tis to be obferv*d that the Parts of this Of epidc- 
mundane Syftem which are contiguous to us, viz. »^>cal 
the Air, Waters, and the Earth itfelf, are Uable ^*^^^^^'- 
to changes •, nor could it poflibly be otherwife, if 
the whde Machine, of which thefe are but fmall 
Parts, be thoroughly confider'd : nor could thefe 
Changes, e^)ecially die fudden ones, always agree 
with the Temperature of the Humours of a human 
Bodv. For they enter into the very conftitution 
of the Body, and infe£l: its Fluids according to the 
Laws of Nature : whence it is that the due Crafis 
of the Blood and Health of the Body depend upon 
the Temperature of the Air and Weather. Hence 
zrSt fefttlential and epidemical Difeaies ; nor could 
they be avoided, unlefs the Animals had been 
made oi^ a quite different Frame and Conftitution. 
Nay, whatever State they had been placed in, they 
would have been fubjecl either to thefe or others«no 
lefs pemidous. For Marble, and the very hardeft 
Bodies, are diflblv*d by the Viciffitudes of Heat 
and Cold, Moift and Dry, and the other Changes 
which we are infenfible of ^ how much more the 
Humours and animal Spirits of Man, on a right 
Temperature of which Life depends ? God might 
indeed, by a Favour peculiar to us, have expeU'd 
all the Conta^ons ariuns from thefe alterations, or 
provided that they ihould not hurt us. But what 
reafon have fuch Sinners as we now are, to expefl: 

M 3 it? 
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it ? *Tis more agreeable to the Juftice of God to 
leave the Elements to themfelves, to be carried 
according to the Laws of Motion for our Punifh- 
mcnt, (35.) Neither oi^ht we to wonder that 
God denies the Guilty a Favour, which even the 
Innocent have no right to : nay, we ought to think 
that he has inflifted a very light penalty cm rebel- 
lious Men : For fince the natural Evils we are 
forc*d to ftruggle with are for the moft part of 
fuch a nature as could not be warded off, but by 
the particular extraordinary favour of the Deity, 
God Ihould feem rather to have refumed a free 
Gift, than infiifted a punifliment, when he is pleat- 
ed to permit them. 
Rockf and IV. If the Earth had been made for the ufe of 
Defartsarc ^g^ alone, we might have expedted that there 
toMzn^^ Ihould be nothing in it that was prejudicial » ufe- 
but och«r Icfs to him \ but fince it was made, as we have ob* 
Animals ferved *, for the Benefit of the Univcrfe, Man is 
w,*^^S"^ placed therein, not becaufe it was created for him 
^^ ^°* only; but becaufe it could afford him a convenient 
Habitation : for God muft be fuppofed in this cafe 

not 

NOTES. 

(35.) Our Author^s Argument here feems to be framed rather 
> in compliance with the common Method, than in ftrid con- 
formity to his own Scheme of the ro ^fXrtoy, or at]fi>lute Me- 
iidrity in things ; which Sf^em maintains that God is (till in- 
6ni;cly beneficent, or as. kind as poffibletoatt, ordifpenfes 
tvtry thing for the very bell in the Main« Tho' what is bere 
introduced by way of Punilhment, may, if rightly underftood, 
be defended as an Inflance of thq grdateft poiSble Kindnefs ; 
£nce the only End of all the Divme Judgments is either the 
Correction and Amendment of the OSenders themfehes, or 
Admonition to others, or both : and C(M)fequent]y is a means 
of the greated Good to Mankind in general, and the very bcft 
difpenfation towards them in this degenerate corrupt Efiate» 
and the moft proper method of fitting them for, or dired^inff 
and drawing them to a better. And if all this can be efie^ed 
by the fame general Laws of Nature, which alfo bring Plenty, 
Health and Happinefs to the World, here is a double demoa-* 
ftr'ation of the abfolote Wifdom and Goodnefi of its Author. 
* Chap. 3. Note zz. z 
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not to have adapted the Place to the Inhabitants, but 
the Inhabitants to the Place. If therefore Man 
can dwell commodioufly enough in thefe Regions 
of the Eardi which are fit for his purpofe, he muft 
allow Gkxi in his Goodnels to give the Earth as 
many other Inhabitants as it can fiiftain confiftent- 
ly with the Good of Men. Neither ought he to 
repine that the Rocks and Defarts, which are of 
no ufe to Men, fiipply the Serpents and Wild-Beajis 
with Coverts. But thefe, you'll fay, fbmetimes 
invade the Countries which are moft delightful,, 
and beft fbored with conveniencies for human Life ; 
deflrov the Fruits and cultivated Fields, and kill 
the Nf en themfHves by Bites and Poifons. I grant 
it ^ but it may be queition'd whether it has been 
always io. 

' V. For in the firft place, this Evil might have Antient 
had its Origjin from Man himfelf ^ viz. Rage might ^'^orics 
be given to the Lion, and Venom to the Serpent, thatWild- 
for the punifhment of Mankind ; and this antient Beails and 
Hiftoiies, both facrcd and prophane, declare. But venomous 
lince this Queftion was firft moved by fuch as Creatures 
either denied revealed Religion, or at leaft were fo^thepu- 
ignorant of it, I would not call that in to our niihinent 
ailiftance, or tziak^ any other ufe of it than as a ^^ Man- 
bare Hypothcfis. ^*"^- 

VI* Wc may affirm then in the fecond place, .-pj^ ^j^^ 
that thofe dyngs ham)en dirouch the fault of Men, faait of 
who by Wars and iJifeord muce fruitful and rich Mankind 
Countries void of Inhabitants to till them, and ^^*f ^f^^ 
leave diem to the. poffeffion 'of WUd-Beafts and Smrics 
venomous Infe&s : Since therefore they neither laid waft q 
cultivate them themfelves, nor allow other perfons by War, 
to do it, wliat wonder is it if God, for the re- ^' ^^^^^ 
proach of Men, give them up to be inhabited by mI nTof 
Blrutes, Wild-Beafts, and Infeds? Thofe Parts right' be- 
which we have deferted belong by right to them, nor ^^ng to 
do they otherwife multiply more than is proper. ^^^"* 

M 4 VII. 
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We may VII. Thirdly, *Tis no more repugnant to the 
jnorc cafi- j)ivihe Goodnels to have made an Animal, by the 
wfld^' ^^^^ ^^ which a Man might be dcftro/d, than a 
Bcaftsand Precipice. There's nothing in the whole Earth 
venomous but what niav hurt or kill a Man, if it be not ufed 
Smother ^* caution : Meat, Drink, Water, Fire. Muft 
Inconrc- ^ thcfe then not be created, becaufe they may hurt a 
nicncics Man ? Nor is it more difficult to be aware of Poi- 
of Life, fbns and Wild-Beafts, than of thefe : Nay, fcarce 

iSch wc ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^y ^^^^"^^ ^ ^^^ ^y Wild-Beafls of 

uerer * thoufand that die by the Sword ; and yet wc 

quarrel don't at all blame the Divine Goodnefs for this. 

with Pro- It xnay be faid, that Iton, Earth, Water, Meats and 

'^"^^* Drinks, arc ncceflary, and on that account the 

Evils attending them may be tolerated. And who 

will undertake to afiiire us that venomous Animals 

and Wild-Bcafts are not neceflary ? Muft we reckon 

them entirely ufelefs, becaufe we do not know the 

life of them ? Muft we (ay that every Wheel in 

a Clock is made for rK> manner of puipofe, which a 

Ruftic underftands not the Defign of r But fuppofe 

we grant that thefe are of no fervice to us^ yet may 

they not pleafe and enjoy thcmfclves ? * 

All Ani- VIII. You may urge, that thefe are not worth 

" d* *'h ^^ notice of the Divine Providence, Thus indeed • 

Divine pr^^d Mortals, admirers of thcmfclves alone, deC- 

Cai«: to pife the Work^ of God : But 'tis notfi) with the ' 

think o- Divine Goodnefs, which diofe tfait feme Incon- 

^wart ^^^^^^^^ ihould befal Mankind rather than a whole 

of Pride. Species be wanting to Nature. 

IX. If you infift, that a lion midit have been 
Beaftsand made without Teedi or Claws, a Viper without . 

OeaTorcs ^^^^^ » ^ S^^ ^^ ^ a Knife ' without an Edge : 
•re of afe B^^^ then they would have been of quite another 
to Men. Species, and have had neither the nature, nor ufe, 
nor geniiis, M^ich they now enjoy. In fhort, I fay 
ence'fbr all, tbcy are not in vain. The very Ser- 
pents 

♦ See Note 22, 
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pents, though a Race hateful to us, have their uies'} 
among the reft they may ferve to gather Poifon out 
of the E^th. (36.) Nor is the Country lefs habi- 
table where they are, than ^herc they are not» 
-Now, cateris paribus^ Animals ought to multiply 5 
for Life is a perfedtion : and fmce it is as nook a 
one as Matter will adnut of, 'tis preferaUe to none 
at all. *Tis therefore the Work and Gift of God 
wherever he has beflow'd it, and does not (land in 
need of an Evil Principle for its Author. 

NOTES. 

(26.} For an acooant of the various ends and nfes of tbefe 
noxioos Animals^ poifonous Plants, hfc. (ee Derbams Anfwer 
to the abovementionM Obje^iony in his Pbyf, Th^oL B. 2. Ch« 
6. with the References ; and Ray on the Cnation^ Part 2. 
p. 432» &r. 4th Edit. Or Cbamberii Cjckpadia^ under the 
WordAi/&». 



■M. 



SECT. VIII. 
Concerning the Errors and Ignorance of Man. 

SINCE Man (nay every created Being) Is ne- Haman 
ceflarily of a limited Nature *, 'tis plain that Y^' • 
' U cannot know every thing. The moft perfeft J^^J 
Creatures therefore are ignorant of many things: ignoraat 
Nor can they attain to any other Knowledge than of many 
what is agreeable to their Nature and Condition. ^1^«- 
Innumerable Truths therefore lie hid from every 
created Underftanding : For perfect and infinite 
Knowledge belongs to Gk)d alone; and it muft be 
^ determined by his pleafure what degree every one 
is to be endowed with : for he cmly kito^s Ae na- 
ture and neceffity of each, and has Riven what is 
agreeable thereto. Ignorance is therefore an Evil pf 
Defefli and no more to be avoided than the other 

kind 
* See Note iS. 
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kind oi Impirfdlion \ for an imperfed Nature (as that 
of all Creatures is) underftands alfo unjperfe&ly. 
Wc arc n. As to human Knowledge, 'tis conieiled that wc 
fS"tr ^q^i^ ^^ ^y *^ Senfes •, and that certain Charafters 
make ufe denote, not io much the Nature^ as the XJJes and 
of conjee- Differences oE ihingi. Now, fince things very diSe- 
t^es» fent internally, have ibmetimes the ^me external 
forfTwc Marks, we muft of neceflfity be often doubtful and 
may not iometimes deceiv'd by the fimilitude of the Marks* 
only be Neither is it fufficient to the avoiding of Error 
ignorant, {j^i ^e fufpend OUT aflent in doubtfiil Cafes ; for 
m^akoi. '^^ ^^^^^ neceffary for us (efpecially if we have to 
do with other Peribns) to a& upon conjefture, and 
rcfolve upon aftion, before we have thoroo^y 
difcufs'd the Point or difcover'd the Truth : oa 
which account it is impofiible that we ilK)uId to- 
tally avoid Errors. God muft therefore either have 
made no fuch Animal as Man is, or one that is 
liable to Errors. As Contrariety refults from Mo- 
tion, which is as it were the aftion of Matter ; fb 
a poffibility of Ekror is confequent upon the Aftion 
of a finite Being. 
Godcou'd m If ^y ^^ jgpiy^ ^3t QqJ can immediate- 

guard^* ly reveal the Truth to us in fuch Cafes : I an- 

from Er- fwer, he nuy ibj nor can it be denied that he has 

rors witii- done and wUl do it ibmetimes : But that this 

?^^^ fhould be done always, would be a violence repug- 

i^l^^i^ nant to the Nature and Condition of Man^ and 

could not ^poEEkiy be done without more and^-eater 

Evils arifing nom an Interruption of the Courfe 

of Nature. Now we muft diftinguifh between 

diofe Errors which we fall into after our utmoft 

diligence and application, and fuch as we are led 

into by careleihels. Negligence, and a depraved 

Will. Errors of the former kind are to be rec)c- 

on'd among Natural Evils, and not imputed to 

us : For they arife from the very State and Condi* 

tion of the Mind of Man, and are not to be avokl- 

ed. 
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ed, unlefs God woiild change the Species of BeingS9 
and order that different things fhould not afieft the 
Senles in the fame manner, that is, that there fhould 
be no more Species nor Individuals than there are 
Sen£itions in us : for if the Number of thefe ex- 
ceed the Diicrimination of our Senfations, variety 
lof them muft neceffarily produce either the very 
fame Senfations in us, or none at all, and a great 
many anfwer to the fame Senfation *, fo diat we muft 
certainly be fometimes impofed upon by die fimi- 
litude of things. Either then the Diftin&ions of 
our Sen&tions muft be multiplied in infim$umj or 
die infinite variety of ienfible Objefts taken away. 
But 'tis evident that neither could have been done 
in this prefent State. We muft therefore bear 
the Inconvenience noj: only of being ignorant of 
innumerable things, but alfb of erring in many 
Cafes. 

IV. To this it may be replied. That Error is a Man is not 
Defedt in that part of Man, in the perfedtion of therefore 
which his Happinefs thiefiy confifls : If dierefore '^^^'' 
lie may naturdly fall into Errors, it follows that expofedto 
Man may tie naturally miferable without his fault. Errors. 
But I anfwer : Any particular Evil does not bring 
Mifcry upon us ; otherwifc every Creature would 

,be miferaUe, as of neceflity labouring under the 
Evils of ImperfeSim. He only therefore is to be 
denominated miferable^ who is opprefled with more 
and greater EvOs than his Good can requite with 
^Happineis \ fo that upon balancing the Omveni- 
encies and inconveniencies of Life, it were better for 
him not to be, than to be. 

V, 'Tis to be obferv*d alfo, that God has in his Thofe 
"Wlfiiom and Goodnefs fo tempered our prefent Errors 
State, that we very leldom, if ever, fall into grie- J^'^ ^?^ ^"* 
vous and pernicious Errors without our own feult^ ourfaol "^ 
But if this ever comes to pafs, as foon as the Evil arcfddom 

. preponderates. Life is taken away together with Fniici- 
•: the®"*' ^ 
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xhe Benefits of Nature. Now *tis to be cfteem'd 
an HsppindSj and an Argument of the Divine 
iCoodneb, that the Natural Benefits of Life can- 
not be taken from us, but life is taken from us 
alfo. Life then can be a burden to none ; nor is 
it neccffary diat anyonelhouid withdraw himfelf 
from natural Evils by voluntarily putting an end 
to his Life. For if thefe Evils be fuch as take away 
the Benefits of Life, they alfo bring it to an end. 
God produced all things out of nothing, and gave 
us Being without our Advice ; he fcems therefore 
obliged in juftice not to fuSer lis to be reduced to 
a State that is worfe than Non-entity. (37,) When 
therefore any State is overwhehncd with Evils 
which outweigh the Good, 'tis reafonable th^ God 
Ihould remit us to oiu- former State ; that is. Jet us 
return to nothing. Neither ought we to accufe the 
Divine Power and Goodnefs, which has beftow'd as 
many Blefiings and Benefits upon us, as either the 
whole Univerieor our own Nature would admit 
of; and fince it was impofllbfe but that Ibme time 
or other, upon the increafe of Evils, his Gift 
(viz. Life) muft become b^irdenfomc^ when this 
happens he breaks ofi^ its thread. 

VI. But Mto, you'll fay, is ignorant of thofc 
things which it was his greatel): Interefl to know, 
namely, of Truths that are necefiary to the at- 
tainment of Felicity. It was convenient for our 
prefent State to underftand thefe •, and who wiU 
affirm that God has not beftoVd upon us all the 
Knowledge that is agreeable to our State ? We 
ought therefore never to be deceived about fuch 
Truths as thefe, while we apply all our diligence 

to 

NOTES. 

(37.) It would be fo indeed if this were oar only State; 
but as it is at prefent, I fear many have nothing but thie hopes 
and expectations of another to fupport them under almoft com- 
plete Mifery i to comfort and encourage them to undeitp 

Evils 
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to die Search. I anfwer ; If this be underftood of 

the Happinefs due to us in this Life, 'tis verv true^ 

ikh: is our Undeillanding ever {o &r miftaken as 

not to inform us of the Truths neceflSuy to this 

kind of Happinefs, if proper care be not wantinjg. 

But fiich Ham>inefs ought to fuffice us, as may 

ierve to make Life a Blefling, and better than the 

abfence of. it. A greater indeed was promifed to 

the firft Man by z gratuitous Covenant^ (38.) but 

when 
NOTES. 

E?Il8 infinitely greater than all the benefits of Life; Evils 
wJiich make Life itfelf an Evil» and (as oar Author fays) put 
them into a State worfe than nothing. Witnefs the long and 
acnte Torments of numerous Martyrs, the Pains of ConKflbrs» 
the Labours of common Gaily- Slaves» (sfc. (this is granted by 
the Author^Wi. Serm. onihe Fa//, P-jy» 4!^^ lines, and p. 81. 
1. 2«) But the leaft hint of this is fumcient, and the common 
Anfwers to it very fatisfiidorys as will perhap appear from 
the References to the laft Chapter of the Appendix, 
where this Quefiion comes more properly under confideration. 
(38.} Though the firft Man might have been created more 
fcrfefi in all his Faculties than any of his Poflerity (which» 
as ibme think, cannot be eaiily proved from the account we 
have of him in Gnufis?) though his Knowledge might have 
been much clearer, as coming entire and adult from the imme- 
diate hand of his Creator s yet it feems highly probable that 
this could not have been propagated in a natural way, that is, 
by anv general preeilablifliM Laws, as our prefenc Faculties 
are ; out Mankind, as a fucceffive Body, muft neceflarily have 
been left to the known Laws of Propagation, and the prefent 
Method of improving their Jntelledts, and deriving all their 
Notice from the common Sources of Seniation and Reflexion. 
And fb our bountiful Creator may be fuppofed to have 
deprived Mankind of no Bleifings he could, confident with 
his other Attributes and the Order of the Creation, poflibly 
have beflow*d. Nay, why may not he be thought to have 
converted even this necefifary, unavoidable Imperfedion in us, 
(tompared with the firft Adar/tt into a greater PerfedUon arifing 
both from oar Notions of his Fall, and the confequenca of ^ 
and of the wonderful Remedy prepared for it and promiied 

• See Bayle under the Word Adam, Remark D. Taylor on 
Original Si», p. 1 70. ^c. Curcellxi Inflit. Re/ig. Chrifi. L 3. 
C. 8. p. 108, ^c. Anddijfert.de Pecc. Orig. §. 1 1. Or Epifcop. 
Inftit. Theol. L. 4. C. 6, 7. p. 3^58, 359. Or our Author s Ser- 
mon on the Fall. 
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f^faen that was once broken by Sin, he and his Pofte- 
yity were remanded to thofe imperfedt Notices which 
could be had fix>m an imperfed Underftanding, 
and t;he IndEormation of the Senfes \ which yet are 
IKX in the leaft to be defpifed : neither had Man 
a Ri^t, nor could he naturally attain to a, greater 
Perfedion. For when the Faculties of our Souls 
were injur'd^ and the Health and Vigour of our 
Bodies imp^d by our own Vices, as well as thole 
of our Parents, our natural Perfe^ons muft ne- 
ceffarily be impaired alfo. For fince our Know- 
ledge is to be acquired by Care, Indufhy, and In-» 
ftrudtion, if Mankind had continued innocent, and 
with diligent care communicated true Notions of 

things 
NOTES. 

in 'the fecond Adamf Wefeem to be made more highly {tn* 
iible of the infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs of God, and more 
thankfal for our Condition, from our knowledge of his juft 
^permiffion of To deferrM a Fall, and his gracioiu nndeferv^d 
ExaUathn of Qs again to a faperior State, than if we hadcon- 
ceiv*d the Miiery attending lioman Nature to be (as perhaps 
moft of it was) a neceflary confequence of oar being created 
in this inferior Clafs. But whether thfs Notion be allowM 
or not, the Scheme of Providence relating to FarapUfi^ &c. as 
delivered in Holy Scripture, if taken all together» can be no 
juft Objedion againft the moral Attributes of God. He crea* 
ted Man entirely innocent, and abfolutely ^e, which Free- 
dom was abfolptely neceflary to his Happinefs (as will appear 
under the Head of Moral Evil) He gave him the Means 
and Abilities to complete his Happinefs, and placed him in a 
Workl every way fuired to his Condition. This Liberty made 
it poffible for him to iofe that Innocenoe, though he had but 
one fingle opportunity of doing it*, and it was highly reaibn^ 
able and necefiary that he (houki have thatf . This one O^ 
portonity he embraced (which it does not feem pofTible lot 
God himfelf^ though he forefaw it, to have prevented, con« 

^Sh Nichols's Confiftnce wMaTitifiy p. 220, 22t. i/. 

t See Dr. J. Clarke w Moral Entity p. 211, &c. and 
Limborch TbeoL CBrifi^ L. 3. O. 2. $. 2. sind Jenkins^i 
Msafam. of the Chrift. JUlig. Vol 2. C. 13. p 253. 5/A. 
EdU, 

fift. 
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things to their Pofterity ; and had not in&£ted 
thdr Offspring by Example, InftruftiiMi, or any 
Contagion attending Propagation, we (hould have 
been kfi liable to Errors •, nay, free ftom pemidoua ^---"^ 
ones ; and have enjoyed a more perfed Knowledge 
of things. For our native intelle£ixial Faculty 
would have been ftronger ; and being better fiir- 
mihed both with die means and pinciples d£ Sci-< ' 
ence than we now are, we (hould more eafily have 
prevented the Occafions of Error, All pernicious 
Errors therefore, at leaft in Matters of Neceflity, 
are to be imputed to out own Guilt, or that of our 
Parents,* 

Vn. If any be fo ungrateful as to murmur flail, We prefer 
and affirm that he would not accept of life on ^J i^j^JJ.^ 
theie Conditions, if he might have his Choice ; conveni- 

and encies» 
NOTES. bcft>«« 

MxnAy with that Freedom he had for ^ood Reafiins girea 
him and determmed thtu to exerciie) and fo altered his Na- 
ture and CircumHanceSy and confequently made it neceflajy 
fcf God alfo to change his Place and Condition, and to with- 
draw fiich extraordinary fiivoars as his infinite Wiidom uid 
Goodnefs might otherwiTe have thought proper to beftow. 
Thus with his Innocence Man loft all Title to a Continuance 
ia Paradifey and of confequence became naturally liable to the 
common Evils and Calamities of a tranfitory life, and the 
Pains attending its Conclufion. Thofe that defcended from 
liim and partook of the fame Nature, mud neceflkrily partake 
of the iame Infirmities ; in particular, thev muft inherit G?r- 
rafiim and Mortality. WhickEvils, thougn we now lament 
them as the chief parts of our Fore-&ther's Punifhment, yet 
could they not in the prefent Circumftanccs of thtngs be pre- 
^rented, nor indeed, were foch a Prevention poflible, wouki it 
be in the main defirable, as will appear from the following 
Se£lidn, par. 6, 7« Nay thefe, b^ a mod wonderful Scheme of 
Providence, are infinitely outweighed, and made the means of 
bfil^ix^ us to much greater Happinefs, by Faith in him who 
was pDomifed from the beginning, and hath in thefe latter Days 
broM^t Life and hcorruptibiiity to light. See more on this Sub* 
j^ Ml Note (X.) and NoteSi. 

(39.) 

• For <wbat relates to the DoSlrine of Original Sin, i^c. See 
tbi latter End of the next Se^ion, and Note 40. 
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and that himfelf is the beft Judge of his own In- 
tereft, and he no BenefaAor that obtriKles a Gift 
upon a Man againft his Will \ that confequendy 
he owes no thanks to God on account of a life 
which he would willingly refufe : We muft reply, 
that thus indeed impious Men and Fools ' are ufed 
to prate ; but thb does not come from their Hearts 
and Conlciences. For none are more afraid of 
Death, none' more tenacious of Life than they that 
talk thus idly. A great many of them profed that 
they don't believe a future Life ; and if fo, they 
may reduce themfelves to the wifli'd-for ftate of 
Anpihiladon as foon as they pleafe, and caft off 
that Exigence which is fo difagreeable. No Perfbn 
therefore, except he be corrupted in his Judgment 
and indulge himfelf in Error, can ferioufly pre- 
fer Non-exiftence to the prefent Life. (3^.) 
Some fat VIII. But if any one think fo from his Heart, he 
themfilm is not fallen into this Opinion from any natural Evil, 
to Deadly but fix)m others which he brought upon himfelf by 
col^iT' '^^^^i EleSlions. We fee many Perfons weary of 
natural. Life, but 'tis becaufe of their bad Management, left 
but vo- they ihould be ridiculous for miffing of Honour, of 
JjJJJl^'y Riches, or fbme empty End which they have un- 
re^onably propofed to themfelves. But very few 

NOTES. 

(39.) * Self^Murder is fo unnatural a Sin» that *tjs now-a- 
< days thought reafon enough td prove a Man diibaded* We 

* have too many (ad examples what a difturbed Imagmation 

* will do» if that muft pals for natural Diftradion ; ' but we 

* feldom or never hear that mere external SufFeringSy how 

* fcvcre focver, tempt Men to kill themfelves. The Stoia 

* themfelves, whofe Principle*^ it was to break their Vxifaa 

* when they found themfelves uneafy, very rarely put it intm 

* pradUce : Nature was too ftrong for their Philofophy. Aad 

* thoagh their Philofophy allowed them to die when they 
' pleafedy yet Nature taught them to live as long as they OOiild i 

* and we fee that they feldom thought themfelves miferabk 
' enough to die.* Sherlock on Providence, C. 7. p. 249f 2$2. ad 
Edit. See alfo Note (Z.) 

have 
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have been excited to Self-murder by any natural 
and abfolutely unavoidable Evil or Error. Life 
therefore, of what kind foever it is, muft be looked 
upon as a benfefit in the judgment of Mankind, and 
we ought to pay our grateful acknowledgments to 
God, as the powerful and beneficent Author of it. 
Nor will it be any prejudice to the Divine Good- 
nefs, if one or two throw Life away in defpair. 
For it is to be fuppofed that this proceeds not 
from the greatnefs of any natural Evil, but front 
Impatience arifing from fome depraved Eleftion ; 
of which more hereafter. For none of the Brutes 
which are deflitute of Free-will, ever quitted its 
Life fpontaneoufly, through the unealinels of Grief, . 
or a Diflemper. If any Man therefore has killed 
himfelf vpluntarily, we mufl conclude that he did 
this, as all other wicked Adbions, by a depraved- 
Choice. 

IX. As to the fecond fort of Errors into which Thofe 
we are led, not by nature, but careleflhefs, negli- ^7?? 
gence, curiofity, or a depraved will, the number ^^ J^u jn- 
of thefe is greater and their effedls more pernicious : to by our 
nay, *tis thefe only which load and infelt Life with own fault, 
intolerable Evils, fb as to make us wiih that we had ^^V® *^ 
never been. But fince they come upon us through i^ng^ 
our own fault, they are not to be reckoned among Moral 
Natural Evilsj but belong to the third kind, viz. Evils, 
the Morale to which we haflen : But mufl firft fiun 
up what has been delivered in this Chapter. 



:n sect. 
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SECT. IX. 

Containing the Sum of what has heenfaiii on 

Natural Evik. 

The TN order to give the ReadK- a better view of 
whole X what has been f^d, we mirfl concdve this wfcole 
Univerfc World as onp Syftem, whererf all pajikular things 
ftcm of ^^ ^ P**^ *^^ Members, and every one has its 
which e- piace and office, as the Members have in our own 
very thing Body, or the Beams in a houfe ; the Doors, "Win- 
is a part, ^Jowg^ Chambers andOlofets : Neither is Aere any 
thing nfdeis or fuperfkious in the whole. And in 
order to unite all mwe clofely together, nothing 
is felf-iufficient ; but as it is qualified to hefe o- 
tJiers, fo it ftands in need of the help of others, 
for its more commcKSous Subfiftcnce. And though 
in fo immenfe a Madiine, we do not fo clearly 
permve the conne&ion or muftua] dq)endence of 
, riie parts^ in every re^peft, yet we arc cert^ that 
the dting is fo. in many Gafes *iis fo evident, 
tih^he wiH be efteemed a Mad-map wjio iJenies' it. 
Since t^refere tjhe WbiW is tdbe lo^fcejj upon a? 
one Building, we miiftTecjcHcft hx3[f( many dj^ercnt 
p^M^ and tow vanoissj, fo graftd, fo msfgn^ceRt 
an Edifice ftodd confift du We may dcfigna 
Hoi^ divided into Halls, Parlours and Clotets ; 
but unlefs there be a Kitchen too, and places (et a- 
part for more ignoble, more uncomely Offices, 
'twill not be fit for Habitation. The fame may be 
affirmed of the World and the frame of it. God 
could have filled it all with Suns : but who will en- 
gage that fuch a Syftem would be capable of living 
CVe^tores,' or proper to preTerve Motion ? He could 
have made the Earth of Gold or Gems : But in 

the 
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the mean whik deftitufe of Inhabitants. He that 
has lived a Day or two without Food, would pre- 
fer a Dunghill to foch an Earth. God could have 
created Man immortal^ without Paflions, without a 
Senfe of Pleafure or Pain ; but he muft have been 
without ^folid Body alio, and an inhabitant' of fome 
other Region,- not the Earth. He could have 
made the whole human Body an Eye, but then it 
would have been unfit for Motion, Nutrition, and 
all die other fundidns of Life. He could h^ve 
taken " away the! conttariety of appetites, but the 
contrariety of Motions (nay Motion itjfelf ) muft 
have been taken away with it. He could have pre- 
vented the friiftrating of Appetites, but that muft 
have been by making them not oppcjite j for *tis im- 
poflible that contrary Appetites, or (uch as defirc! 
what is at the faipe time occupied by others, fhoulct 
all at once be fatisfied. He could, in the laft. place> 
have framed Man free from Errors^ but then he 
muft not have made ufe of Matter for an Organ 
of Senfation, which the very Nature of our Soul 
requires. 

11. In ihort, if the mundane Syftem be taken to- if the 
gether, if all the Parts and Periods of it be com- whole and 
pared with one another, we muft believe that it^^^*^ 
Could not poflibly be better : if any part coulcj be fakcn ' 
changed for the better, another would be wdrje -, togcthcr<(. 
if one abounded with greater Conveniencies, ano- "<>"« 
ther would be expofed to greater. Evils ; and that ^^"If ^1 
neceflarily from die Impcrfeftion , of all Crieaturcs. butUr 
A Creature is defcended from God^ a moft perfed the worft. 
Father ; but from nothing, as its Mother^ which is 
Imperfeftion itfelf. All finite things therefore par- 
take of nothing, and are nothing beyond tneir 
Bounds. When therefore wc are come to the 
bounds which nature has let, whoever perceive^ 
any thing, muft neceflarily perceive alfo that he i^ 
deficient, and feck for fomething without himfelf 

N z tq 
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to fupport him. Hence come Evils, hence oppo- 
fition of things, and as it were a mutilation in the 
Work of God. Hence for the moft part Men fear 
and defire, grieve and rejoyce. Hence. Errors and 
Darknefs ofthe Mind. Hence Troops of Miferies 
marching through human Life : whether thefe grow 
for the punifhment of Mortals, or attend Life by 
the necejjity of Nature ; that is, whether they pro- 
ceed from the conftitution of Nature itfelf, or are 
external and acquired by our Choice. Nor need 
we the bloody Battle of the Ancients^ nor the ma- 
licious God or the Manicbees for Authors of them. 
Nor is it any Argument a^ainft the Divine Omni- 
potence, that he could not free a Creature in its own 
Nature neceflarily imperfeft, from that native Im- 
perfeftion, and die Evils confequent upon it. He 
might, as we have often faid, have not created mortal 
Inhabitants, and fuch as were liable to Fears and 
Griefi : nor, as will be declared below, fuch as by 
their depraved Eledlions mi^t deferve Punifhment: 
but with regard to the Syftem ofthe whole 'twas ne- 
ceflary that he fllould create thefe or none at all : 
either the Earth muft be replenifhed with thefe, of 
left deftitute of Inhabitants. Nor could any ot 
. ' the foregoing particulars be omitted, but that 
very Omiffion would bring along^ with it much 
.greater Evils. 
Hence Che HI. From hence iprang the Error of the Epicu- 
Error of reans, who pretended that this World was unwor- 
the Epi' thy of a good and powerful God. They, we may 
wj^Tknew ^^^^^? knew only the leaft part, and as it were the" 
otily'thc Sink of the World, viz. our Earth. They never 
leaft and confidered the good and beautiful part of Nature, 
worftpart. but only contemplated the Grieft, Difeafes, Death 
and Deftruftion of Mortals, when they denied 
that God was the Author of fo many Evils r In 
the interim they forgot that th^ Earth is in a 
manner the Filth and OflFscouring of the Mundane 

• " * Sjiftem :' 
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Syfterh : and that the Workmanihip of God is no 
more to be condemned for it, than a Judgment is 
to be formed of the beauty of an Houfe trom the 
Sink or Jakes. They were ignorant alfo that the 
Earth was made in the manner it now is, not for 
itfelf alone, but in order t» be lubfervlent to the 
good of the -vdiole ; and that it is filled with fuch , 
Animals as it is capable of, with a due Subordinati- 
on to the good ot the Univerfe, and the Felicity 
of Souls that inhabit the purer and brighter Parts 
of this Fabric, viz. the JSther and the Heavens. 
Thefe are as it were the Gardens, Parks, and Palaces 
of the World; this Earth the Dunghill^ or (as 
fome will have it) the Workhoufe. Nor is it a 
greater wonder that God fhould make thefe, than 
the Inteftines^ and lefs comely, but yet neceflary 
Parts of a human Body. LaflJy, they are unmind- 
ful that more and greater Good is to be found 
here than Evil, othcrwife they themfelvfes would 
rejedt Life : and he that has more good than E- 
vU is not miferable except he will. If therefore 
we could compare the Good things with the E- 
vil ; if we could view the whole Workmanihip of 
God ; if we thoro'ly underftood the Conneftion^ „ 
Subordinations, and mutual Relation of things, the reply to 
mutual afliftance which they afford each other -, and the DiF- 
lafUy, the whole feries and order of them -, it would ficulty, 
appear that the World is as well as it could poffibly ^^^"^' . 
be ; and that no Evil in it could be avoided, which e^^ 
would not occafion a greater by its abfence. Since it a- 

.IV. We have endeavoured to clear up thefe nfesfrom 
Points, and I hope effeftually, as to this kind of natuw'of 
Evil. For upon the fuppofition of our Principles, created 
(which by the way, are commonly acknowledged,) Beings, 
fome natural Evils muft inevitably be admitted ; *"^ ^^^ 
and if even one could arife in the Work of an in- ^^^^*" 
finitely wife and good God, there's no occafion for without a 
the Bad Principle as the Origin of Evil, for Evil contradict 

N 3 might ^^^^ 
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might have exifted xiotwkhftanding the Diriiie 
Omnipotence and infinite Goodneis. The difficult 
Queftion then, fVhmcje tomes Evil? is not unaii** 
fwerable. For it arifes from the very nature an4 
conibtution of created Bein^ and could not fat 
avoided without a contradi&io^. And diou^ we be 
not able to apply tkefe Principles to all particular 
cafes and circumilances, yet we are lure enougjh 
that they may be applied. Nor O^ould we be conr 
cemed at our being at a lols to account for ibmc 
particulars \ fiqice this is common in die Soiuiion of 
almoft all natural PhenomeiUt and y^t lire apquiefce. 
For prefc^xpofing fogie Principles) iiKh as Matter, 
Motion, CSc. thougji we are ignorant what Matter 
and Motion are in any particular Body^ yet 
from the variety of thefe we t^ it forgrante4 
that various Compofitions and Qualities proceed. 
In like manner we ere periuadi^ that from dif 
various kinds of Imperfection necc0arily inherent 
in things, various Specie^ of Evils arife, though ii) 
fome the manner in which this comes to pafs doe$ 
not appear *, agreeably to what we e2q)erience ia 
Light and Colours. We are certain that Colour» 
arile from the different di^jdtion^ refra(5tion and 
refledion of Light ; but yet none can certainly tdfl 
how it is refleded or refraded when it forms a blew, 
a green, or any other Colour : So that I dare aiEnn 
that the Origin of natural Evil is more eafily allign-r 
ed, and more clearly and particularly folved, than 
that of Colours, TafieSy or any fbnfible Quality 
whatfoeven 

V. I confels, that according to this Hypothefis, 
Natural Evils proceed from the original C(»iditioa 
of things, and are not permitted by God, but in or-» 
der to prevent greater ; which feme perhaps may 
of natural think repugnant to facred Hiflx)ry and the Doftrine 
^^' Vu f ^^ ^^fi^' For they will have it, that the abufe of 
thcfirft Free-will was the caufe of ~ all natural Evils, and 
Man* that when God created every thing good and per- 

feft 
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fcA in its kind, k was afterwarcb corrupted i^ 
&i, aiid fub^£bed to natoral £yib : But this is aileit^ 
ed wichodt Fixxrfl For the Scripture no whas 
teaches that there would have been no manner of 
natural £vi2^ i£ Man had not finsued. God indeed 
Boade aM things good and peife(S in t^r kind, 
that is» he created and ftill prderires cttty thing 
ina ilftte and condidon filitabfe to the whofe Sy&ent 
of BdnflSy and which it need have no Rea&n to m* 
pent of except it will. But neither the Goodnds 
iof God, nor die FttfeSton that belongs to the 
Nature of thkigs^ iequked that all natural Eidls 
ifa^iald be removed : rant creiated Beings have E* 
▼lis inherent in their very N^run^ which God 
tA\]& of neceflky either tolerate or not create thofe 
things in which thejr do inhere. If therefore t^ 
&dred Hiftory be carefiilly examined, it will ap^ 
pear that ibme kinds of Evil arq attributed to the 
Sm, of the firit Man, but others not Of the form- 
er kind are, Jirjij the M^tality of Man, who 
would otherwife have been immortal by Grace. Se^ 
iinUSyy die Bamrmefs of die Earth, and growth oi 
Mxums and unprcfitabU Plants in die Room of fuck 
to were fit for Feod^ for the punifliment of Man- 
kind. Tbindfyy that hard Labour neceflary for 
providing Food, which is a c(^equence of the 
fotmar. Fourthfyj that mf$tent AffeSion and Ne- 
ceffity of Obedience whereby U^omen^ixt made fub^ 
jcd to Men. Fiftbfyy the pains of Cbild-birtiK 
Sixthly, the Enmity between Man and the Serpen- 
tine kind. Seventhly^ Banifhment out of Paradife, 
i. e. as appears to me, art Expuliion out of that State 
of Grace, in which the Favour of God had placed 
Man above what was due to his Nature. Thefe, 
and fome others, are exprefly enumerated as punifh- 
ments of the Firft Fall. (4a.) But befides thefe 

there 
NOTES. 

(40.) For an account of the Scripture Hiilory relating to 
the rail of ^««r, and the confequences of it> both uponhimfelf 

N 4 . ^nd 
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there are many confequent upon the neceffity of 
Matter, and concerning which the Scripture has 
nothing to induce us to believe that they arofc 
from Sin. 

The Evils ^^- '^^^ ^^ ^ obderved farther, that thefe are 
which a- not permitted by God to no purpofe, but for the 
rife from good of the Univerfe, and at the fame time of 
thence arc y^^^ himfelf. For as to Mortality, it was • by no 
l^r'thc nicans expedient for the Syftem, that a finful 
good of Creature ftiould enjoy Immortality, which was not 
the Uni- pwing to its nature, but granted by an extraordir 
vcrfe, and ^^^ favour of the Deity. Nay, God.feems . to 
Man° ^^^^ forbidden our firft Parents the ufe of the Tree 
biafclf. of Life out of mere Compaffion, left if their Life 
fhould by virtue of it be prolonged, they ihould 
live for ever miferaUe. Even this Punifhment, as 
all others, contributes to the reftraint of bad Elec- 
tions, and the preparation of a new way to Hap- 
pinefe. For when Man tranfgrefled, and a per- 
verfe abufe of his Free- Will w^s once introduced, 
there would have been no end of Madnefs if the 
Divine Goodnels had continued to preferve Life, 
Underftanding, an eaiy Food, and other Gifts of 
the Primeval State, to the abufers thereof, as well 
as to the Innocent. 'Tis notorious how exorbi- 
tant bad Eledtions are even amongft the Cares and 
Labours which Mortals undergo in providing the 
Neceffaries of Life*, and how pernicious ftrength 
of Parts becomes, when upon a corruption of the 

WiU 

NOTES. 

gnd his Pofterity, fee Ibbofi Boyle s LeH, Serro. 5. 2d. Set. i?jt- 
pier^ Qeneral Keprefevtation of Revealed Religion^ Part i. C. 4.. 
and Dr. J. Clarke on Moral E'vil, p. 224, 6fr. or D*Oyly*s four 
Diflertations, C. i. p. 3. Note b. and C. 9. p. 97, ^c. or Bp. 
fajfior's Pelmical Z>//^0«r/>/, p.614,615,623. See alfo Lim^ 
torch's TbeoL Cbrifl. L. 3. C 3» 4, 5. or Efi/copius de Lihero Ar-^ 
hitrio^ i^c. or CurcelUi ReL Chrift, Inftit. L. 3. C 14» 1 5, 16. 
;>nd his Dijfert, de Pecc. Orkimu 0% OUT Author's Sermon on 
Xh^Fall. 

(41.) 
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"Will it degenerates into Cunning. How much 
more intolerable then would it be, if the Fear of 
Death were away ; if the fame facility of proair- 
ing Food, the fame vigour c^ intelleft, which our 
Firft Parents enjoyed, were continued to their cor- 
rupt Pofterity ? (*) 

VII. Nay, to confefe the truth, it could not Mortality 
poffibly continue -, for let there be pever (o great ^??^^ 
plenty of Provifion, it might be corrupted by DjfJ^^ 
the voluntary A6t of one Man. When our Firft £«f^. arc* 
Parent had therefore ohce tranlgfefled, what hopes for the 
could he conceive of his Ppfterity ? Or, by what ^P^^^ • . 
Right could they claim the fupematural Gifts of jj^^^j^jg 
God ? certainly by none. All then are made mor- corrupt 
tal, not only through the Jujiice^ but the Goodnefs of Eftatc. 
God. For while Men are obliged to ftruggle with 
Hunger, Thi;il, Difeafes and Troubles, few of 
them are at leilure to run quite mad, and leap 
over all the bounds of Nature by their depraved 
Eledtions. *Tis better therefore for us to undergo 
all thefe Inconveniences, than to be left to ourfelves 
without reftraint in this corrupt Eftate. For by 
that means we fhould bring upon ourfelves ftill 
greater Evils. But thefe things belong to revealed 
Religion, and this is not a proper Place to treat on 
them at large. (41.) 

NOTES. 

(41 ) Thas our Author has> 4 think, fufficiently accounted 
for all forts of Natural Evil, and demonflrated the to jSeXtio^ 
or Meiiority of things in the Univerfe, taking the whole (as 
we always ought) together: at lead, he has laid down fuch 
Principles as may eafily and efFediually be applied to that End. 
He has clearly proved, and clofely purfued this one iingle Pro- 
pofition through all the abovementioned Particulars, 'viz. that 
not me ofthofe Emh or Incomfeniences in our Syftem couU pojpbly 
have been frenjented luithout a greater : which is an ample 

Vin- 

• See Sherkck upon Death, C. 2. J i. and C.3. J 3. As to 
the Vigour of our firft Parent's Intelledl, fee the A u thoi s referr- 
ed to m the beginning of Note 38, particularly Mv.WOylfs • 
firft Difiertation, C.9. 



NOTES. 



an cvidem Pioof «f M tke JKrw Attr%«te% 
in the original Vnme and Gowmaicnt thereof. And indeed 
this feems to be the belt and noil coiitincing» if not tlie.onl]^ 
Mper Method of hsndHng the Afgofttmt add exittsining tfal^ 
Works of God, b « 10 mam a due fSmfe of, and neigsMter 
the Author of them. Which Maxim therefi>r^ wfe odinckidf 
from the numborleft iniUncet of its appaitnt Validihr^ ovght 
to be allow^, and may be hk\y iniiftea on« thoagh hv reaion 
of our gtest ignorance of Nalui^, it tamnbt iJ waj» w w ^knAf 
applied. However it has been apoUed faccefifally to tlB Sci^ 
kuton of the moft material Dificijtics in the premt Q^eftion^ 
as nuy appear more foil/ from theJluthors referred to in tht 
Ibrego^g Chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of MORAL EVIL. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Containing the SuifiMce df the Chapter. 

HAVING given feme Account of Natural 
Evilsj the Moral come next under Con- 
iideration : we are now to trace out the 
Origin of thefe, and fee of what kind it is, whe- 
ther they flow from the lame Source witfi the 
Natural, viz, the necelTary Imperfection of created 
Beti^i or we are to feek for fome other entirely 
diflferent from it. 

By Moral Evils, as we faid before, are under- 
ftood thofe Inconveniencics of Life and Condition 
which l^efail ouriHves or odier^ through wrong 
Eleftions. For it is plain that Ibme Inconvenien- 
cics happen without our Knowledge, or againft 
our Wills, by the very Order of natural Caufes ; 
whereas others come upon us knowingly, and in a 
manner with our Confent (when we choofe either 
thefe diemfclvcs, or fuch as are neceflarily con- 
neded with them.) The Moral are to be reckoned 
amone the latter kind of Inconveniencics : and he 
muft be eftcem'd the Caufc of diem, who know- 
ingly, and of his own accord, brings diem dither 
iipon himfelf or others by a depraved or foolilh 
Choice, 

But 
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But in order to make this whole Matter concern- 
ing Moral Evils more fiiUy underftood, wc muft 
confider in the 

I ft Place, JFhai the Nature of EleSions is. 

2diyy^Tbat our Hafpinefs chiefly depends upon 
Eleiiions. 

.... 3^y> ff^^^ ^i^ ^f EleSltons may be fdd U 

be made amtfsy or foolifhly, 

4thly, How we come to fall into depraved or 
mdaed EleSions. ' 

5thly, How fucb Ele£lions can he reconciled^ with 
the Power and Goodnefs of God. 



S EC T. 1. 1 

Concerning the Nature of EleSiions. 

SUBSECT. I. 

A View of their Opinion^ who admit of Free-' 
dom from Compulfon only^ but not from 
That It U JSfeceJRty. 

noteaiyto -^ «^ = 

underfland # 

Ji^uf 5^re- ^- T^ *^^^ ^ ^^y ^^S obfcure and diffiailt in 
fentarion A Philofophy, we are fure to find it in that 
of theOpi- Part which treats of Eleftions and Liberty. There 
nions con- jg no Point about which the Learned are lefe con- 
lIS rty. fift^^t wi* themfelves, or more divided from each 
Some ac- Other, Nor is it an eafy Matter to underftand them, 
know- or to give a certain and true reprefentation of thdr 
^S^P * Opinions. I think they may be diftinguilh*d into 
fromCom- ^^^ ^^S^h both admitting of Liberty, the one from 

pulfion CX- 
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external Cofnpuljionj but not from internal Nectffity\ only, o- 
the other fro;ri both. 1^" ^o» 

Neceflity 

• /• • 

II. As far as I can underftand the Opinion of rpj^ ' . 
the former, it is this : Firft, they obferve that thors of 
there are certain Appetites implanted in us by Na- the formed 
ture, which are not to be efteem*d ufelefs^ but con- ppwioi» 
tributing toward our Prefervation, as was fhewn ^?^^ 
before ; and that fome things are naturally agree- im^tcd 
able, fome contrary to thele Appetites : that the' in us l^ 
former^ when prefent, pleafe and imprefs a dehght- Nature; 
fill Senfe of themfelves -, di^e latter difpleafe and ^^^^^' 
create uneafinefs. Thefe therefore are called incom- to thefe is 
modious, troublefome and Evil; and thofe commo- called 
dious, convenient and Good. S^o^ 5 the 

contrary, 

£vil 

III. Secondly, That Nature has given us ReafoUy ,p, / 

a A£nd or JntelleSi^ to diftinguuTi Conveniencies. ^^ rfrce- 
from Inconveniencies, Good from Evil. And fince able to the 
this may be confidered by the Mind in a threefold Appetites 
Relpeft, hence alfo arife three kinds of Good and JP^^hrec- 
Evil ; namely Pleafantj Profitable and Honeft, fpea!^^" 

Hence 

IV. For if Good be confidered as prefent with three 
regard only to the Appetite which is delighted with ^^"^^ ®^ 
the Enjoyment of it, and acquiefces in it, *tis called ° * 

adually 

V. If it be not agreeable to the Appetite of agreeable, 
itfelf, but only conneSed with fomething dfe which ^s called 
is of itfelf agreeable, or produces Pleafure, and on '^^^^'^t. 
that account only defirable -, then *tis called Profit- '^j^?' . 
^^le. For though the Ajppetite cannot come at the conpeaed 
immediate Enjoyment of it, yet the Mind makes with 

ufe of it in order to procure thofe things which it Something 
can enjoy, and from thence it is efteem*d convenient^ ^r^nf^ 

i. e. Good. greeaWe! 

is called 
VI. But Profitable. 
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T^t VI. But fince that which is agrees^ to one 

?^|^»^ Appetite, may be repumant or 1^ agreeable to 

thc^- others; and that which pleafes now, may have 

dcrftaad- ^'^e tt^nss connected widi it which may be dif- 

log to be jdeafing amrward^, there is need di enquiry and 

*? ^ deliberation, topooure an abibhite Good>, i. e: one 

coafi^ which, all Aj^tites and Times conficfeiied. Will 

«1. it ab. afl!brd as greae, as certain and durable a Flesdure ix 

^otety Ddidit as poflible. For this End dierefope wa» the 

^JJjJjf^ Mind or Underftandkig given us, that we mightr 

^^ be aUe to detemune what appears fieceft to be 

done up(m a view of att fuch things as cream Plea-* 

fure or uneafinefs for the preient or ttie future. 

And what is thus judg*d by die Undisrilaiiding to^ 

be the belt, if there be no Error in. the Cafe, muft 

be looked upon as Honeft. For that is Honeft 

which is agreeable to a rational Agent-, but it is 

agreeaUe to a radonal Ajeent, and Reaicin itfelf 

direds, that, all things oonj^er^d, WisiK<Kdd prefer 

that which brings the greater, the morecertaun and 

m^e durable Advantages. 

Inflances ^^'' ^^'^ Defenders^ of this Opinion rcdoxi thefe 

in Health kihds of Good to be Morale fo far as they refpeft 

Medicines Man, becaufe they £U1 under the Government of 

and fuch Reaibn. But fince all things cannot be always, had 

things as ^.^OTthcr, a comi3»arifi)n muft be made betwesea 

aMX tl^tn, and diat embraced which appears to-be the 

Rational bell. Now the kinds may be compared tog^er, 

Afpttite. as wefl as the partictdaw of each* kind lor in- 

ftance, (feakh is a tiling plea&nt in itfilfy and de^ 

firaUe above idl things tnat relate to theBody^ but 

for the prefervatk)n of it Medkwes muft be fi>m&- 

times tsueen, whidi of ^leti^h^es aise £ar fiom being 

2^;reeable to i^ Appetite, but as they ane means to 

an End which in itBf is dd^ghtful, tbey^am &idJa 

be profitable, and on that account fit ta be cfaofen. 

Now the Good^ of the Mind are greater, mane cer- 

* tain and more durable than thole of die Body •, if 

Acrefore they cannot be had without the lofs of 

Health, 
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He^th, or even Life^ Fight Rcalbi> diftates, that 
HeiaMi, or <even Life be dcfpifed in regard to thdie. 
Fw d<ils appears to be the moft conyenient, all- things 
confider^d, and on that account is honejt: and as 
Goods of adiflferent iund may be compared together^ 
fo may alfo particulars of the fame kmd^ as any one 
will iind that conliders it. 

VIII. As to Liberty^ the Men of this Sed will He that 
have it CO confift in djis, that among all thofe,^»^»» 
Goodj^ an Agent can embrace that wluch jJeafes j"dg^t 
hixn bei]b» and, exert thofe AdUons wbkh his own dire^s, is 
Reaiba approves : For, according Jo thefe Men, fret ac- 
he thttt can follow his own Judgmmt m Matters is «o^^»g^ 
free. For Exan^le, he that isTound in Body» and. ^^ 
has his Faculties and Limbs entire, if all external 
Impedknents be removed, is at Liberty to walk : 
ipt hie can if he wiU^ and nothing but his will is 
Drantingto exert that Ai^on. 

£K. But as to the AfHons of the WiU it(Hf, Butweaut 
namely, to mU.^ or to fiijpmd the A€t of Volition, ^Ictej- 
they think that it is dctrrmined to thefe, not by it« ^'^'^ *® 
i^f, for that is impof&ble ; but from wkhout* If tber'^t^ 
you aflc from whence? They anfwer, from tiie the good- 
PiMJiope m^ l^Hetfimfi perceived by the Underftand- «f^ or 
ihg or tile Senfcs \ but rather, as they inia^ne,. ^J^^J^^^ 
j^om the piieient or mcA uiigent llneafintfs : fince objeds 
ttKSv^bfe thefe are pnodjoood in us ^^ extra^ not from rerceiv^d 
the Wifl itfelf, airf are not in its power, but arife ©y the In- 
from tli^ y^ry things^; 'tis manifeft, according to &^^j.^' 
tjbif:ib Men,^ tliat we are not free (at leall from N^- and tfaere- 
ci^f)^wiUix «0^ will, tiiat is, wkh «regard tx) the fore not 
immecfifcteAa^oftheWill. Soirie ofthemdiere-^ ^J«e*«^ 
ifore.expr€%,deny,l!hatXj^^j(y beloi^ to Man with of the 
rgg^. to thde A£te, or that, an Elfiddon can be wiU, but 
laid to be free, or Man himfelf in that Rcfoc6t: only of the 
They "Wili h^ye it therefore, that Liberty bdt)ngs ^^*^™r 
to us^ I^rQpetly widirc^peia tp the. inferior Faadties, vvhkh"S: 
which are fubjeft to the Government of the Will, fubjea to 
and difcharge their Funftions when the Man him- its dcter- 

ielf '"i^^tion. 
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felf has willed : that is, a Man is free to walk who 
can walk if he pleafes j but not to will ; for ht re- 
ceives the Will to walk from elfewhere : never- 
theleis, he that can do what he wills, according to 
them, is free, even tho* he be neceffarily determined 
to will. (42.) 

X.If 

NOTES. 

(42.} The moH remarkable Defenders of this Opinion, among* 
the Modems» feem to be HMsf Locket (if he be confident with . 
himfclf *) Leihnitz, Bayle^ Norris, the Jutbors of the Philoftt- . 
Mcml Enpiiry concerning human Liherty^ and of Cato^s Letters. 
But in order to have a more diftind Notion of the different 
Schemes of Authors all profefling to treat of Human Liberty, 
Free luiil, &c. Let us in the firfl Place recite thefeveral Powers 
or Modifications of the Mind, and obferve to which of them 
Liberty is or may be applyM. -— Thefe are commonly diftin* 
gai(h*d into Percep^on, Judgment^ Volition and A^ion, The 
two former are generally necejfary, at leaft always paffi<ve : For 
I cannot help feeing a Light when my Eyes are open, nor avoid, 
judging that two and two make four, wnenever I think of that 
Propoiition ; though I may hinder that Perception by (hutting 
mv £yes, as well as prevent that Judgment by refufing to think- 
of the Proportion. The Will then may properly enough be 
faid to influence or impede thefe f; but this doth not make 
them \t(tpaffi*ue in themfelves; nay, the more it does influence 
them, the more evidently they are fb. The third will Appear' 
to be the exercife of a Self-moving Principle,' and is fuch can- 
not properly be moved or infiuenm by any thing elTe. The 
]afl 19 the Exercife of the inferior Powers, the aftual Produ£tiOn 
of Thought or Motion : this is generally direded by, and an 
immediate confequence of Volition, on which account leveral 
Authors have confounded them together ; but tho* they be pro* 
perly both A£is of the Mind, yet they are certainly diftuif^ ones ; 
the fVill is an ability of choofing fome particular Thoughts or 
Motions, Agency is a power of producing thefe Thoughts or Mo- 
tions purfoant to the A6( of choice, or of putting that choice in 
execution. A careful diflindUon between thefe will help as to 
judge of all fuch Authors as have either ufed thempromifcuoufly 
or been content to treat of the lad only, as mod of thoie Peribns 
have that are cited in the 1 4th and following Pages of ihtPidh^ 
fopbital Enquiry . 

Thefe two laft then being the only aBive Powers, or rather* 
the only Powers at all, are the only proper fubjeds of Liber« 
ty : to which again it is variously apply *d. With regard to the 

• See Note 45. f See Note 58. 
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X. If it be granted that this is the Nature of ^^ thi$ be 
our Eleftions, there is no doubt but all our A£ti- ^» ?^^ °"^ 
ons are really and truly neceflary. For as to the ^^g ^bfo*^ 
proper Adtions of the Will, to will or liifpend the lutcly nc- 
A£t of Volition, the Men whom we are (peaking ccfiary. 
of, give up Liberty with refpe£l to thefe, while they 

af- 

NOTES. 

Will^ ibme content themfelves with aiSerting its Jreedom from 
txvcxvaXComfulfion only* from being forced contrary to its own « 
bent and inclination. And indeed it would be very flrange to 
fuppofe it otherwife: For to fay that it may be drawn a con- 
trary way to that which the Mind prefers and direds^ is to fay, 
that it may tend two contrary ways at once, that a Man may 
vrill a thmg aeainfl his Will, or be obliged to will what at t)ie 
fame time he does not will : but then fuch a. Freedom as 'thi» 
equally belongs to the two former Powers» which cannot |)e 
forced to perceive or judge otherwife than they do perceive pr 
judge, otherwife than as Objeds appear, and their o\yn Na- 
tures require ; it may be applyM to any thing the moll necef- 
fary, nay the more necelTary the better. Others therefore have 
contended for an abfolute exemption of the Will from all in^- 
perceptiUe Byafs or Phyiical Inclination, from all internal ne- 
ceiHty, ariiing either from its own frame and conftitution, the 
impulfe of fuperior Beings, or the operation of Objeds, Rea- 
fons. Motives, 6fr. which appeared to them the very ein^bncejof 
human Liberty, the fole Foundation of Morality. And indeed 
* thefe feem to be the only Perfons that fpeak out> and to the 
Point, as ihall be fhewii in the following Notes. 

LaiUy» A great many ^i^ill confine their Idea of Liberty to 

ABitm only, and define it to be a power of either afbially ta- 

' king op or laying down a Thought, of beginning Motion, pr 

' topping it^ ^according to the preference of the Mind or Will. 

But if this be all the Liberty we have^ 'tis of fmall confe- 

Juence, fince we are confcious that in fa& all fuch A^ons, 
ippo£ng the Organs to be rightly difpofed, follow the deter- 
; imnatioDof the Will; and alfo, that /« r^^^^hey are.no far- 
' iher mnruU oor we accountable for them than as they da io; 
we BMid therefore go up higher than this before we come at 
'. imy valuable Liberty ; and the main QuelUon will be. Whe- 
ther Man is free to think or refolve upon, to will or c.hoofe 
. any thing propofed, as well as to exert his other Facuhiesi^ui 
confequence 6f fuch Refolution, Will, or Choice. . This is the 
. only Point - worth difputing, and' wherein all Moral Liberty 
' jhuft coniill ; and indeed if it be not here *us no where. For 
if the Mind be abfolutely determined to choofe in a certain 

O manner 
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ofttt that k does not belong to them. Fc»* they 
.are of Opinion that «4ien any tibing'is pnqpofi^ by 
die Underftanding to be done^ we other wifl k, 
or foSpcad die KGt of Volidon cofic^ning \K^ ac* 
cording to the iptofyddi of Happinds or inaportu^ 
nity ot the Uneaun^ which appears to the Mind, 
ki the prelent State and Circumftances; by thefe 
therefore our Election, according to them, is de* 
• -tJtrmin'd. 

XLBiit 

NOTES. 

snxmM^ in any giren Circamftances, its oilier fobordioate Fa« 
caldes will immediately operate, and the ieveral Aftions which 
defend thereon all Mlow by neceflary coofefqener. Nay, up- 
on this Hyj>otheii8 there is properh no foch thing as Choice 
or Adion in Man ; bat all are Tiaffioos propagated in a chain 
of neoeflary CaoTes and Eifeds. And indMdall who fuppofe 
any external Determination of the Will (meaning always a 
neceflary and irrdHUble one) whether they place it in the th- 
Jfre of Good, Anxiety for the abfence of it» or the Ujjt Dutmd- 
luUion of the Jiubnunt^ are involvM in the fame Confeqaence, 
how many Steps foerer they may take to remove the Diffical^. 
For it is equal to me, if ^zx I call my Choice or Adion be 
neceflary, wherever that Necei&ty be placed. *Tis the fame 
thing whether I be afted npon and over-ruled by one im- 
mediate Caaie, or drawn on jby feveral fqcceffively. Sop- 
poie, V. g. that I am neceffitated to obey |the laft refidt of my 
own Jttj^ent, From the Exifitnce of Mngs follow certain 
Afffor^cesy thofe Afbearanas caafe certain Vtrceftkns^ thefe 
¥ercmions form a Juaffnent^ this Judgment detern^nes the Wi/l^ 
.land tms fFWmodvxes AOim. All Uib is fix'd and inevitable» 
every Link of the Chain is equally neceflary, and 'tb all one to 
me op which m^ Determinatk>ns hang: *Tis as good to take 
|!m^ from the nrft as laft, from the Exiftence of outward 0b- 

r!b as from my own Will; fince thefuppofed choice or aCtipm 
iQ reality as inuch out of my power, or as incapable of beijig 
- alferM or prevented by tnCf as the esdflence of external things, 
^{s eaiy to obfcrve how deftru&ive this and'the jike Sichemea 
mqft prove, as weH of Morality as Liberty, both which mtift 
fta|i9 and fall tx^etber, and can, I think, only be ^beared ef- 
feftoaHy upon die Piiqpples laid down hy our Author; of 
which in tbeir proper place. 

See alfo Mr. ChM\ Refledions on NaHfral LUpr^. Cof 
kSion rffraasf p. 379, fSc or Notes 45, 48, ^8,^ 
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XI. But when the Eledtion 13 made, if we can That hq- 
eSe^ what we will, then they fay we are free in "»^4^?- 
•I^foeft of fuch Aftipns, npt from Neceflity, but fr'^ef m)t 
pinfy from Compulfion •, for it is plain that no- from Nc- 
thing but our wiU is wanting to the exertion of ^effity.but 
jthem, and fuppofir^ \fs to 15^ them, theyne^ef- ^°^' 
,iarily follow. For inftance, when nothing hinders °°* ^ 
a Man from walking but his own Will, Sppofing ^ 
jthis Volition, it cannot be conceived bbt that he 
muft walk, nor can he reft while this continues. 
J£ therefore, according to them, all ads of the 
Will jjre neceflary (as bping cjetqrmin^d from with- 
out, viz. by the convenience or inconvenience of 
things or circuniftances) the adbons of the inferior 
^&culties will be no lefs neceflary, for they will de- 
pend pn the fame circumftancies and .a£ls of the 
Will, which, as they are neceffary, thefe adHons 
will be neceflary alfo. (4^.) Though, according 
Sp tljem, therefore, there be ho Consul/ion of the 
Will, yet there is Necejfity^ from which Neceflity 
nothing in the World will be freej nay, a great 
.m^y of them ppei)ly profefs to believe that this is 
jche C^fe. 

XII. Now, 

NOTES. 

(43.) To call an A6Uon neceffary ^ is properly fpeaking to 
'alErnti that it is ho Adlion. Fol- by the Word A^ion we xneaa 
\xk imnie<liate effed of what is metaphorically ftiled a Self-mo- 
kfif^ Po^er : or the exercife of 9,11 ability which a Being has to 
heg^ik or determine a particular train of Thought or Motion, 
Now die Idea of this Power in any Being, ^na of fuch exer* 
^e of i^> is diredtly repugnant to that of Necefiiy^ which fupff 
jpoffi^ the T hough f or Motion to be already begun or determin- 
ed» and to b^ obtruded on this Being by fomething elfe, a^d 
«cotifequently implies a Negation of any fuch Self-moving Pow« 
cj in t|iis\^Being» or of its exercife by t))i8 Being in the Cafes 
ibovcmehtioned. • To be an 4k^fft (fays Dr. C/arke*,) figni- 
^ fies to have a Power of hepnptng Motion^ and Motion cannot 
* jbcj^n neceffarilj^ becaufe lieceffity of Motion fuppofes an Efw 
' ^ciency fuperipr to^ and irrefiftible by the thing moved» and 
' consequently tne beginning of Motion pmioi be in that which 

O 2- . ' • is 

* Rfmnrks on the Philofophical Enquiry, p.$. 
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According XII. Now, from this Hypothefis, which they 
to their extend to the Divine as well as Human Will, the 
tlia« k"no following Corollaries feem deducible. Firft, that 
€wHn^encj nothing in Nature could be done otherwife than it is. 
in things. For, the whole Series of things being as it were 
an^ thb^ conneded together by Fate, there's no Room for 
bc^onc"^ Chance or Liberty, properly fo called r Contingency 
otherwife then is removed out of Nature, 
than it is. XIII. Se- 

NOTES. 

* is moved necelTantyy bat in the fuperior Caufc, or in the 
'* efficiency of fome other Caufe flill fuperior to that, till at 

• length we arrive at fome fnt Agents Where, though the 
' DoAor^s Definition of Agency feems to be imperfed, that 

Word generally including the Power of beginning reflex 
'Thought as well as Motion (which are two didind Species of 
Adlion, and proceed from different Powers, tho' they be of- 
ten confounded together and comprehended under the (ame 
general term) yet it ihews os an evident contradidion in thefe 
two Words neceffary Jgent, in either Senfe : Unlefs he ufes 
the Word Agent in both Senfes together, and then his Rea- 
foning will bie falfe, fince what is aded on and determined by 
another in regard to its Will^ or Thought, and in that Senfe 
moved fy a fuperior Efficiencf^ may yet have a power of be- 
ginning real corporeal Motion (which is a quite different fort 
of Adion) in confequence of fuch pre-dcterpiined Will, or 
Thoueht, and in that fenfe be an Agent, though not a moral 
one. But whatever the Dodor might mean by the Word Agents 
his Argument will hold in either of thefe two Senfes feparate, 
vi%. that nothing can be faid to aSl either in thinking or 
moving, which does not properly hegin the train of Thought 
or Motion, but is put into Thought or Motion by fomething 
cife; and aHb, that every thing cannot be fo put either into 
1 bought or Motion ; and therefore that there mud be fome 
firft Caufe of bodi. 

And will not the fame Argument hold equally for fome firft 
Caufe of ^xiftencef If the Dodor can fuppofe a firfi: Caufe of 
all Thought and Motion (as he does here, and we think very 
mfonably) why may he not alfo fuppofe a firfl Caufe of all 
Existence ; and fo entirely exclude tnat • antecedent Neceffity 
which he has often Recourfe to as a kind of fupport of the exi^ 
dence of the firfl Caufe, but is obliged to exclude from its 
Will and Adions ? Is it harder to conceive how an Eternal In- 
dependent Being, or Fird Caufe, may exift without any ante- 
I cedent NeceiTity, than how it can lAjitl or a^ without any ? 

..• • • • ■• . 

But 
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XIII. Secondly, That nothing more can be un- By Evil 
derftood by wicked or wrong made Ele6tions, than ^^^y ""• 
that they are prejudicial to the Eleftor or fome o- ^^^^^ 
thers ; which Senfe is very remote from the vulvar feorc than 
one J for in that Evil Ele6tions are blamed, not tor hurtful, 
being hurtful, but for being hurtful without Necefli- 

ty, and becaufe they are made otherwife than they 
ought to have been : In this Hypothefis then there 
is no Eleftion made amifs. (44.) Nor can any 
thing be faid to be done otherwife than it ought to 
be : for what could not poflibly be done otherwife, 
is certainly done as it ought ; fince it is done ac- 
cording to the exigence and neceffary order of 
things. 

XIV. Thu-dly, By the fame Principle ail Evil VillamW 

wou'd be in the ftrifteft fenfe Natural^ for it would ^^ ^^^ 

derive its Origin from natural and neceffary Caufes. fh^^^c- 

The diftindion then would be loft between nauiral count of 

and moral Evil, as commonly underftood. There human 

would be no Moral Evil at all. For that only is Mifcry, 

reckoned Moral by the common confent of Man- \^^^ 

kind, of which the Man himfelf is properly the upon as 

Caufe : but no body looks upon himfelf as proper- Crimes, 

ly the Caufe of a thing which he could not avoid, r^^jrj 

or to which he was neceffitated by natural Caufes, ° ^* ' 

and fuch as were antecedent to the Will. For e- 

very 
NOTES. 

But to return to the chief Dcfign of this Note. We fee how 
n e ce flkry it is to fix the precife meaning of the Word A^ion in a 
Controverfy of this kind, and if the Signification of it as laid 
down above be allowed, then neceffary Adiion is the fame as 
pafCve Adion, or beginning a thing and not beginning it at 
the fame time, and in the fame refpe^ j in which terms every 
one perceives it to be a contradidiion. 

(44) Leibnitx declares it to be his fettled Opinion; ;[ * That 

* whenever we refolve or will contrary to an evident Rcafon, 

• we are carried by fome other Reafon flronger in appearance/ 
If this be always the Cafe, we certainly can never will amifs 
or unreafonably, flnce that Reafon which appears to be the 
ftrongeil mufl and ought always to determine us. 

O3 

X Remarfuesfw k Livre dttOriiim iu Mai. p. 4S3. 
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very one blames hiriiielf only on thife account, be- 

caiue he was of himfelf iihheceflanly the Ciufe of 

Evil to himfelf or others. Thpfe Inconveifleitciei 

which come by Neceffity^ he looks ujjon ^ Mi- 

feries, as Misfortunes, but nisVer as a Criitie^ 

Thefts therefore, Adidtcries, Peijuriies, niay thft 

Hatred of God himfelf, and whatever wfe eftfeeni 

bafe in Villanies (as well as the dilgrace tod ptiniAi- 

ment attending them) miift be pfaced \6 the ac^ 

count of human Mil^ and Unhappinels, but by 

no means reckoned criminal, nor aiiy more rfeptig- 

nant to the Will of God, to his Jiiftice, Puritf 

or Goodhels, than Heat or Cold. 

A Male- XV. Fourthly, When therefore we blame a 

ftaor is Thief, Aduherer, Murdeird^, or ' peijurfed PeHbn» 

^^^^» when thofe Crimes are arraigned as icandaknis ; tlus 

caufe he is not done becaufe they have deferved it, or be- 

deferved caufe thefe thin^ are in themfelves really fhameiul 

it, but be- Qx culpable; but becaufe that Infaniy miy be a 

m^^f may "^^^"^ of deterring the guilty Peribm or others 

drive him fit>m the like Ekdions. And this is the piily iRei- 

frompril. fon why we rq)roach a Thidfj 6?^. anii not a fick 

Perfon, with Infamy ; becaufe Reproacii may cure 

a Thief, i^c, but can do no Good to a lick Perlbn. 

PuDifli- - XVI. Fifthly, Maldaftbrs are puniAied not be- 

Tp^M as ^^^ *^ dderve Puniihment, but becaufe it is 

Medicines expedient, and Laws are irfed to reftrain Vices, as 

to the Phyfic tOTcmove Difeafes ; Men fin therefore ^er 

Sick ; the fame manner as they die, viz. becaufe aft efFedhi- 

neither ^ Remedy was not applVed. And yet Laws are 

are Laws . . v /• r /• « * * V ..«■.- ««. 

ufeiefs, not entirely uields, flnce they prevfeht foitte Vices, 
fince they as Miedicines protraft the Eteaths of fomc difcafed 
prevent Perfons : ' and a Perfohinfefted with the Plague 
^^^^- may be a$ juflBy cut off by the Law, its la Witch, 
when b^ that means there's hope of aVoidirig the 

Contagion. (*) " - 

XVIL 

{*) All this, and a great deal mbre to the iame porpoie» is 
cxprefly affex'ted (as liiQced'cis a necefliiry con&queDce' of tbei^ 

. • ' -' ...'..., V. .. HjT- 
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XVIL Sikhly, We aic oUiged to Fepoy good Weaie 
Offices^ fince by bdng thankful we may excite the ?^^^^ 
BenefaAor to contknir or incieaie his BeiKvolence, ^y -^ 
and alfe indttre ocfaeis to do us Service. And hence pn^iea 
it conies to pais, diat «e are obEg^ 10 be gratefiil ofafa tme 
towaids God and Men, biK not id the Sun or ^«'^^ 
a Horfe, beottife God-and Men may be exdted 
by tfaaAka to feme £utfaer Beneficence^ whereaa 
the Son or a Hoiie cannot. Thw no icgaid it» 
to be had tt> a Benefit leedved, but only to one 
diat may be ledavfed ^ nor are we obl^ed to be 
grateful to the moft generous Bene£idor for what 
is poft, but only for the pfx^)ed of what is to^ 
come. Afl ienfe of gratitude then, as commonly 
underftood, is deftroyed; for the Vulgar reckon 
him a cunning, not a grateful Perfon, who returns 
one £nrour mody out of hopes of anodier. 

XVIII. Seventhly, If th^ 0|»nion be true, we Acooid- 
im^de^ of himniiFdkity, which will not in ^^^ 
the leaft be in our own Power, but enlSrely dq)end hS!^ * 
upon external Otgeds. CXir hmpindk (if there be Happiaefr 
any) muft, according to dsm, be conceived to arile Jsimjpcffi- 
frwn the perfeft enjoyment of tiu^ things which ^^^Si 
are agreeaUe to the Appetites. Where the con- opcn***^ 
trary to thele are prefent, €x the agreeable ones ab- diiagi 
fent, we muft necefiarily be uneafy, and while we ^^^ ^^ 
ilrugg^ widi Anxieties we cannot be ha|^. Ac- J^ " ^*' 
conu^ to diis Hypothcfis therefore it fbUows, that V^^ 
our Haf^nneis neceflaiily requires (iich an Enjoy- 
ment as we have ipoken of, and that this is at the 
fame time impofliUe. For who can hope that all 
external things (with whidi he has to do) (hould be 
fy tempered as in every relped to anfwer his Wiihes, 

fo 

NOTES. 

Hjrpodiefis) by HMs^ and by the Antbor of the Pbihfiphicml 
Empiify, f and much the fame by Ba^/e. % The bare redtal 
of loch Prindplei is a fafficient refatation of them. 

* See bis Treatifi $m Haroan Liberty» §r Bp. Bramhall'^s Warls^ 
p.678. ^ t f,9i, igc. X Cne. Did.f. 2609. istc 
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fo as never to want what hedefircs, or to be forced to 
endure any thing contrary to his natural Appedtes ? 
If Happinels arifes from the Enjoyment of thofc 
things which are agreeable to the Faculties and Ap- 
petites, and which can move Defire by thdr in- 
nate, or at leaft apparent Goodnefs ; if aUb the 
Will is neceffarily determined to thefe, according 
to the Judgment of the Underftanding, or I^^por- 
tunity of Appedtes, every man muft neceflarily 
want a great many diings which he has chofen, and 
bear a great many which he would not, than which 
nothing is more inconfiftent with Felicity. For we 
cannot poflibly conceive any State of Life where- 
in all things anfwer to the natural Appetites. In 
vain then do we hope for Happincfs, it it depend 
upon external Objedls. (N.) 

XIX. 

NOTES. 

{If.) Againft the Argument h^re urged *tis objeded that it 
is lame in all its Feet ; i/F, there is no confequence in it. zdfy, 
the Condufion may be granted ; and ^il/jf the Argument may 
be retorted againft the Author. 

To begin with the laft ; Ic is alledged that Men are never 
the happier, or more independent of the accidents of Fortune» 
hy having a powrr to cboofe njuitbout Reafin» 
.' "^- To which I reply, that the Author has no odcaCon to aflfert 
any fuch power; all that he pleads for, is that the will ou^ht 
not to be determined by the Judgment of the Underftandmg 
concerning things antecedently agreeable or difagreeable to our 
natural Appetites, becaufe all the good of a Man does not lie 
in them ; If it did, there would be no need of a will at all» 
but we ought to^ be abfolutely determined by them. But the 
will is a faculty that by choofing a thing can make it agreeable, 
though it had no Agreement with any najtural Appetite, nay, 
were contrary to them all ; and for the will to cnoofe a thing 
in order to pleafe itfelf in the choice, is no more to chooie 
without reafdn, than to build a Houfe in order to preferve one 
from the inclemency of the Weather, is to ad without reafon. 

But 2dly, 'Tis alked, will Men be any happier, or lefs de» 
pendent on th<^ accidents of Fortune by having uich a Faculty ? 
Yes, fure a great deah for no accident of Fortune can tak^ 
this Liberty from them, or hinder their being pleafed with their 
choice ; and in the midll of ficknefs, pain and torment, if they 
have this faculty, they will find pleaiure and fatisfa^tion in it, 
•fid make tho mofl adverfe Fpnune eafy to them > (as we feo- 
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XIX. This, and ^ great deal more that might Itsconfe- 
be added, muft feem hard and repugnant to the ^^ ^ 
common Notions of Men, and cannot be believed j|j^> ^^^ 
without extraordinary Prejudice to Mankind. T Argument 
confels indeed that, for the moft part, one cannot from con- 
argue [«q'^enca 
. NOTES. / Sf,jen^ 

Wife Men frequently do,) at leaft, more eafy than fuch circum- one, yet 
fiances would be without it. ' thcfe 

3dly, 'Tis obje£ted» that it muft be impoffible to give agree- hxinz 
ablenefs to a thing which has none antecedently to the Will, {q^^ p^^. 
For to do fo we muft have a power either to change our jadicea- 
tafte of things, or the things themfelves ; but that wouM ai« gainft an 
moft be the &me as to fay to a piece of Lead be thou Gold, or Opinioa 
to a Flint be thou a Diamond, or at leaft produce the fame ef- which 
/ed on me. To which the anfwer is eafy ; Good is not an ab- feems at- 
Jihtte thing, but relative^ and confifts in the agreeablenefs of tended 
one thing to another, as fuppofe between the Appetite and Ob- withthem» 
jedt; if then thefe be difagreeable to one another» the one is efpeciall/ 
Evil to the other, and to make them agreeable, one of them \{ ^ w \^ 
muft of neceflity be changed, and the change of either will acknow* 
caufe it. Althoueh therefore I cannot change Lead into Gold by indeed, 
any a6l of my Free-will, yet I can contemn Gold as much as 
if it were Lead, and be as well content with a leaden Cup as 
if it were Gold. Thoufands make this ufe of Free-will, and 
arife to this pitch of Happinefs by the help of it : It is an old 
Rule Si res haberi ttott fotefty iemt aliqidd de cufiMtatibuf, If 
you can't have Wealth or Honour refolve, that is choofi» to 
be fatisfied without it» and experience will teach you that fuch 
a Choice is much to your Eafe and Happinefs. To fay that 
this is impoflible, is to give the Lie to all who treat of li4onils 
and Divinity : Of fo great moment is fuch a power of making 
things good by choice, that in truth all moral Advices fup* 
pofe us to have it, or elfe they are not fenie. 

But 4thly, 'Tis objedled. That if the will can make a thing 
agreeable by chooiing, fuch a power would be infinite^ ana 
might make a Man happy in all circnmftances, even in Hell» 
For if it can give fix degrees of Pleafure to an Objedl, it may 
as well give infinite; fince it is without reafon that it give^ 
thefe Six. I anfwer, all created Powers and Pleafures are li- 
mited, and no fubjedl is capable of more than fuch a certain 
Degree, therefore there is likewife a limitation of the pleafure « 

ariling from the ufe of Free-will, as well as from the ufe of 
feeing or hearing, or any other Faculty or Appetite ; and as 
the Will is an Appetite, fo the Pleafure of it bears fome pro- 
portion to the Pleafure ariiing from the fatisfadion of other 
y\ppetiies i but i^ what degree we cannot precifely determine,. 

any 
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argue well ag^nft an opinion from its coniequenoest 

finoe a great many things are true which have coi^^ 

ieqaences hard enough : not to mention how ealUy 

we miftake in deducing confequences. But yet 

. * • ... when 

NOTES. 

any more than we can fettle the prd^rtion between the Pba- 
fom of feeing and hearing ; which yet we know are neithei^ 
of them infinite. Though therefore we caniiot prcci/ely deter* 
mine the Proportion^ yet we are certain that we frequently 
crofs all oar natural Apjpetites to maintain our choice, and by 
means of it bear up agamft the (brokes of adverse* Fortunei and 
a flood of natural Evils. 

Bat ^thly, Tis objeded, that if we had this Power of ma- 
king things agreeable or difagreeable by choice, we need not 
trouUe oorfelyes how our other Appetites were Satisfied, for 
wt might be abfolutely happy in fpite of all the accidents of 
Fortune. 

He tha( pbjefis this, afTuredly did not confider the defcrip- 
tion given by the Author of this Faculty, nor that the bavrag 
it doth not deibrby oUr other Appetites; and that when it 
choofes things contrary to them, it neceflarily creates a great 
deal of pain, uneafinefs and torment; which abates fo far tba 
•kafore we take in our Ekdions, that the pleafure we obtain 
ly fuch a choice is little or nothing in refpea of what it might 
ke if we did net choofe amifs. Thefe things are fo plainly and 
frequently repeated in the fiodk, that it feems flrange how anjr 
one could imagine that becaufe we have a Faculty to pleaie 
oar felves by chobfing, that therefore we may be aUblateljr 
kappy in fpite of all the Accidents of Fortune. 

If by Happinefs be meant a ftate more eligible than nothing; 
\ believe by means of this Faculty we may generally fpealdng 
be fo far happy, and that is fufixcient to juibfy God^s pnttini^ 
us into our prefent Circumftances. But if bv Happinefs \m 
meant, as it ought to be, a ftate wherein we nave a full andt 
fioe exerdfe of all our Faculties, then in as much as our power 
of choofing is but one Faculty, though fuperior to all the left, 
the e^rdle of it alone can never make us abfolutely and 
compleatly happy» though it may in fuch a degree as is very 
defirable. 

6th]y,; The Conclufion o{ the Argument is grifnted, and it 
is look^ on as no inconvenience that our Happineia (hould in 
feme cafes depend on things without us, and not in our own 
^owtr. But the conclufion is quite another thing. The words 
are, JfthU Opinion he trui^ nvemuft dej^air of human Happinefs^ 
fir it *wiU not he in the leafi in our own power, hut entirefy de* 
fend i^n external Ohjeffs, 
• ; The 
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wken thefe are acknowledged by the Authors them- 
Jblves ; and, if believed, would prove detrimental 
to Morality, they bring no finall prejudice agaihft 
an Opini6n which is attended with them, and re-^ 
commend us to fomc other as more probable, tho* 
it be no): fupported by any ftronger Reafons. 



NOTES. 

The accidents of Fmtane^ fuch as ka Earthquake mky fink t 
Man and all his concems, and thoagh in that extraordinary 
cafe, as it is put, my choice be not able to prevent my death» 
yet my Happinefs in the general management of Liie may be 
venr much in my own power, and not altogether in the powet 
of /oreien Accidents. And even in the cafe of an Earthquake» m 
good Msoi that had fixed his Election to fubmit to fuch a death 
and circumibinces as it (hould j^eafe Providence to afiign him« 
vrouM not be without fome pleafure, even in fuch an accident : 
at leaft not fo unhappy as another that had niade no fuch Relb- 
lution or £ledu>n. But if fuch an Ekdion can make him no 
cafier or do him no good, it were to no pnri)ofe to make it* 
lie can have no profped or defign in making it, if the Good 
or Evil refulting from the Agreement or Difi^;reement of what 
happens to his natural Appetites be the only Confiderations that 
can determine his will, it is pkin that in fuch a cafe he muft 
be miferable, if outward things hapoen crois to his Appetites ; 
whereas if he can make them agreeaole or difagreeabfe in any 
me^fure by his own choice, he is fiill mafier of his Happinete, 
and the confideratiOn that he can make them ib is a good rea- 
fon for choofing. So fiur is he from choofing withomt Rea/on, 
f^ is falfiy objeded« 

But 7tnly, *Tis urged, that if the will were not moved but 
i>^ the Reprefentation of antecedent Good and Evil in the 
^^oings that happen, it would not indeed be in our power to be 
'^^ppy, fu{^nng there were no God, and that all thing> 
^^^ere governed by Matter and Motion : But God has fo or- 
dered it, that to be virtuous is fufiicient to make a Man happy. 
-^ £ therefore the Soul follows Reafon and the Orders God bat 
Kiven her, ihe b fure to be happy, although fhe cannot find e- 
*^^oagh to make her fo in this Life. 

To which I anfwer, ifl. That this is giving up the Happi- 

^Vfs of this Life, and acknowledging that God has not provid- 

^ any Natural means to make us happy here, which is a Con- 

^flion that one who is zealous todefad the Wifdom and Good- 

Hefs of God will not eafily grant. 

. zdly, I have no other Notion of Firtue than that of an 
Eleflion within the limits preicribed by God and Nature ; I 
ibink the definition of it is BabUus cum ra/iont ele&ivns in me- 
'' • di9critat0 
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All thofc XX. 'Tis to be obferved alfo, that amon^ 
who dc- foregoing Authors I reckon thofe who declare that 
the wT *« ^ViU is determined by the laft Judgment of the 
ispaffive Underftanding,* which has taken widi a great 
in Its Ope- many Philofophers •, and in fhort, all who main- 

"' ftlw; f ^^^" ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ *^ p^tve in Eledtions, For thefe 
the fame "^^^ ^ efteemed to have the fame Sentiments of 
Opinion Liberty with the former, whidi way ibever they 
with the explain their Opinion •, as may appear from hence, 

^T^'^'ff ^^^ "^^^ ^^ ^^^"^ exprefly deny that Indifference 
©d \vith belongs to the Nauire of Freedom ; fo that their 
the fame Opinion is attended with the fame confequences as 
confe- the former. (45.) 

quences. SUB- 

NOTES. 
dhcritate conjtftens ; if then ^ be virtuoas is enough to make us 
happy, it is plain that our Happinefs coniifts in our Eieffion, 
which is the very thing I plead for: but if our ElefUon make 
the things eledled neither better nor worfe, neither more nor 
Jefs agreeable, it is inconceivable how our Happineis ihould 
conAft at all in Virtue. If the meaning be that God will re* 
ward us hereafter ; that is to confefs we are inifer^ble for the 
prefenty but {ball be happy fome other time. I own indeed 
that Hopt is a great caufe of Pleafure, but except we ehoofe the 
crofling our natural Appetites for the prefcnt but of profped 
to the future, it will no ways render our prefent fullering to* 
lerable. Nor will fuch a profpe6l, how clearly foever of&red 
by our Under/landing, yield us this Pleafure, except the will 
coufent. For then it would do fo to all to whom the offer is 
made i whereas we fee one perfeveres by means of it, and ano^ 
ther in much more advantageous Circumflances yields to the 
prefent Temptation, and knowingly lofes the Reward. 

(4-5.) As Mr Locke has particularly laboured the point before 
us, and feems to defend by turns the feveral Principles which 
our Author attacks here and in the following Se6lion, we (hall 
examine a little into his Method of treatincr the Subjefl. Hav- 
ing firlt of all defined Liberty to be • A Power in any Agent 

* to do or forbear any particular Adlion, according to the De- 

* termination or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them 
' is preferred to the other.'f He takes a great deal of Pains to 
prove that fuch Liberty does not belong to the Will : which it 
very certain, granting his fenfe of Liberty to be the only one, 
fincc by his Definition it is evidently fubfequent to the choice 

or 
* Againft this Notion fee Se£l. 5. Subfeft. 2. par. 13. 
t C. O/Pc-uer, J 8. 
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